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perfect Woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command'. 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright. 
With something of angelic light.” 




PREFACE 

The object of this volume is to provide within a 
moderate compass a compendious account of the history, 
institutions, and culture of ancient India from the dim 
ages of antiquity to the establishment of Moslem rule. 
It has not been planned to meet the needs of any parti- 
cular class of readers. Its primary purpose is to serve 
alike students, scholars, and all others, interested in the 
study of ancient Indian history, as a book of ready use 
and reference. How far I have succeeded in striking a 
happy balance in my narrative to suit the requirements 
and tastes of each one of these groups that approach 
history from widely divergent angles, it is for compe- 
tent critics to judge. But suffice it to say here that in 
the pages which follow every attempt has been made to 
avoid presenting a mass of the dry bones of historical 
fact or over-burdening the account with intricate dis- 
cussions on knotty problems of history, on the one hand, 
and giving a mere general and readable survey of 
India’s long and fascinating past, on the other. I have 
endeavoured to tap and utilise properly the available 
sources of information, literary, epigrapHc, and numis- 
matic, and also to embody and set forth in a consistent 
manner the results of up-to-date researches on different 
topics and epochs. All the materials have been patient- 
ly sifted and critically examined with the sole desire to 
arrive at historical truth and scientific accuracy; and the 
unfortunate tendency, manifest in some modern publi- 
cations, to extol or decry without warrant any of the 
manifold aspects of India’s panorarriic story, has been 
scrupulously eschewed. It is my firm conviction 
that the historian cannot take sides in a controversy. 
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Fot he is neither a propagandist of ideas nor a panegy- 
rist of tne exploits of ambitious dynasts of old. He must, 
as far as possible, eliminate the subjective element, and 
hold up the mirror of his mind to reflect facts plainly 
without the least distortion or colouring. Besides, he 
cannot afford to be dogmatic in his statements, specially 
in ancient Indian history, where gaps still yawn and the 
evidence is not only vague, uncertain, and incomplete, 
but also at times conflicting or contradictory. Such 
being the nature of the data at our disposal, even the 
historicity of some kings is indeed a matter of doubt 
and controversy at this distance in time. Our scepti- 
cism, however, appears natural, when we remember that 
our ancient predecessors as well had a fair measure of 
it. We may aptly recall here the words of Vism 
Purdpa,^ which run to this effect: “I have given this his- 
tory. The existence of these kings will in future be- 
come a matter of debate and doubt as the very existence 
of Rama and other august kings has become today a 
matter of doubt and speculation. Emperors become 
mere legends in the current of time — ^the Emperors who 
thought and think “India is mine.” Fie on Empires, 
fie on the Empire of Emperor Raghava.” 

The idea of the work originated a few years ago, 
but, for reasons which need not be detailed here, 
it could not materialise earlier. Even now I have not 
been able to write a chapter on Greater India and another' 
on the general features of our history. I hope, how- 
ever, to add both in the second edition when it comes 
out. I have not also been able to give maps and 
illustrations owing to the forbidding prices of printing 
materials. 

My debt to aU those who have written before me 
on the history of ancient India is heavy. I have studied 
their wo|:ks with care and profit, and have drawn upon 
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them where necessary. I owe special obligation to my 
esteemed friend. Prof. B. L. Sahni, who very kindly went 
through the proofs at much personal inconvenience, 
and ungrudgingly gave me the benefit of his scholar- 
ship and experience. To my valued colleague. Dr. 
A. S. Altekar, I am grateful for going through the MS. 
and making some useful suggestions. Lastly, my thanks 
are also due to Mr. Ram Sumer for helping me in the 
preparation of the Index. 

The system of transliteration adopted^ in the text 
is the one followed in my earlier work, ‘Tli^e History of 
Kanauj.’ To illustrate, we may mention; Bana, 
Rasttakuta, Sa^igupta, .Soma, Candra, Cola, Anga, 
Rigveda, etc. But, as a rule, I have not used diacritical 
marks in the case of modern place-names and other 
popular fpirms. 

In conclusion, I crave the readers’ indulgence for 
any blemishes and errors of omission and commission, 
which may still be discovered by the discerning eye, 
although no pains have been spared to make the account 
lucid, accurate, concise, and comprehensive. The sub-, 
ject dealt with here is vast and coniplicated, and while 
writing I was often reminded of the well-known lines 
of Kalidasa: 

. w R%; 
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VaUdM)I PSriumd Rama Shankar Tripathi 

April 30, 1942 
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ADDENDA 


P. 175, note: See p. 182, Appendix II, for the names of 
Asoka^s queens. That Asoka was a polygamist appears from 
traditions and the Queen’s edict, in which there occurs a reference 
to his second wife (cf, ‘dutiyaye deviye’), Kal (r) uvaki, mother 
of Tivala (Tivara). 

P. 176, note i: An idea of the immense difficulties, that the 
engineers of Asoka had to face in transporting these pillars 
to distant places, may be had from Shams-i-Siraj, who gives us a 
vivid descriprion of how Sultan Firoz Shah removed one of these 
columns from the village of Topra (Ambala district, Punjab) as a 
trophy to Delhi. We are told that the earth at its base was first 
carefully dug, and it then fell gently over on the bed of silk-cotton 
prepared for it. Next, it was thickly encased in reeds and raw- 
skins to prevent any damage and was raised on to a carriage with 
42 wheels specially constructed for the purpose. A stout rope 
was fastened to each wheel, and it was drawn by two hundred men 
at a time. Thus, the carriage with the full weight of the pillar 
was pulled by 8,400 men (42 x zoo). When the carriage reached 
the bank of the Jumna, the monolith was very ^‘ingeniously 
transferred” to large boats collected there. It was then safely 
conducted to Firosiabad and set up near the Jami Masjid with 
infinite skill and labour. Sult^ Firoz Shah is represented to have 
removed another Asokan pillar also from the vicinity of the town 
of Mirath (Meerut). Bodi these columns still stand near Delhi 
on the Kotla and the Ridge respectively (see Elliot, HI, p, 350; 
Smith, A^olca, 3rd ed,, pp. rzi-25; Bhandarkar, Asoka, 2nd ed., 
pp. 215-17). 

P. 210, mte: That the Yavanas influenced the development 
of Indian astronomy is obvious from a number of Greek terms pre- 
served in the works of Indian astronomers. Thus, in Vut^a 
Mihira’s Hora-Sd/tra, we have such names for the signs of rh;. 
Zodiac as Ara (Ares), He// (HH/os), Jyau (Zeus). Among other terms 
may be mentioned hmira for hentron^ Jimitra for mametron* At 
a later period, however, Indians made a great advance in astronomy, 
and probably taught it to the Arabs. 




PARTI 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Sources 

Absence of Hisfoty 

Ancient Indian literature, varied and rich in many 
respects, is singularly deficient in history. There is no 
work in ail the literary treasures of the Brahmans, Bud - 
dhists and Jains comparable to the Book of Kings or the 
Annals of Livy or the Histories of Herodotus. This is 
not because India’s past is barren of deeds worthy of 
remembrance. On the other hand, the ages were filled 
with heroic achievements, great upheavals and dynas- 
tic vicissitudes, but, strangely enough, these events did 
not find any systematic record with due regard to 
chronology. Whether this curious neglect of an im- 
portant branch of literary activity was due to al lack of 
proper historical sense, or to the indifference of the 
religious orders, that controlled and developed the 
literatures, towards the' fleeting mundane affairs of Hfe, 
there is no gainsaying that the historian of ancient 
India suffers greatly from the initial difficulty of the 
want of genuine works of historiography.^ 

' cf. Alberuni: “The Hindus do not jjay much attention to 
the historical order of things; they are very careless in relating 
the chronological succession of things, and when they are pressed 
for information and are at a loss not knowing what to say, they 
invariably take to tale-telling” (Sachau, Albermi's India, 'VoL H, 
p. lo). 



2 LITERARY SOURCES— NON-fflSTORICAL WORKS 

The sources of early Indian history may broadly 
be divided into two classes, literary and archaeolo- 
gical, which are either indigenbus or foreign.^ Let 
us first take up the former. 

'L.iterary sources 
Non-Historkal Works 

The earliest literature of India is purely of a reli- 
gious kind. The patience and industry of a multitude 
of scholars have, however, succeeded in extracting Irom 
it useful bits of history. For instance, the Vedas — 
specially the Ri^eda—hzsrt furnished us with fragments 
of historical information relating to the progress of the 
Aryans m India, their internal divisions and wars with 
the “Da,s5ms*’ and other cognate topics. Similarly, 
the Brahmams (e.g., Aitareja^ Satapatha, ’Xaittirlyd) and 
the UpanisadSf like Brihadaranyaka Chdndogya, 
as also the Buddhist Bitakas, Mi'kdyds, Jdtakas, etc., 
and Jain canonical works (e.g., Kalpa Sutra, XJttarajjba- 
yana Sutra) incidentally embody historical traditions 
that may be utilised with profit. Modem research has 
further demonstrated how such non-historical sources 
as the Gdrgi-Samhita, an astronoroical work, or the 
dramas of Kalidasa and Bhasa, or even the chance 
illustrations of grammatical rules by Panini in the 
AstadiySyt, or by Patafijali in the Mahdbhdpya, sometimes 
afford us welcome light on dark comers of history. 
But valuable and tmstworthy as these casual references 
are, they are far too meagre to satisfy our curiosity. 

So-called Historical Literature 

We must, therefore, turn to such works as contain 
what we may call the rudiments of history. The two 

^ See Tie Imperial Gae^etteer of Incda, Voi. II, (Oxford, 1909), 

pp. I £ 



SO-CALLED HISTORICAL LITERATURE 3 

Epics — ^the 'B>lmajana and the Mahabhdrata — ^represent 
the first notable attempts of the ancient Hindus in this 
direction. No doubt, they give interesting pictures 
of the then religious and social conditions, but as 
chronicles of political events they seem lamentably full 
of tale-telling and chronological aberrations. Next 
come the Puranas, eighteen in number, which are said 
to have been recited by the Siita Lomaharsana or his 
son {Saufi) Ugra&avas. Normally, they should deal 
with five set subjects, {a) Sargg, (primary creation), 
(^) Pratisarga (re-creation after periodical dissolution of 
the universe), (c) Vamh (genealogies of gods and 
Risis), {d) Manvantara (groups of mahdjuga “great ages” 
in a Kalpa or aeon, in each of which the first father of 
m^kind was Manu), (e) Vamianwarita (histories of 
old dynasties of kings). Of these, the last topic alone is 
important for the purpose of history, but it is foimd in 
the Mafsja, Vdyu, Vism, Brahmdpda, Bhdgavata and 
Bbavigya only out of the eitant l^r^as. Thus, most 
of these “collections of ‘old world’ legends” have got 
no historical value whatsoever. Even the rest contain 
much that is mahifesdy mythological and altogether 
confused from the chronological point of view.^. They 
sometimes treat contemporaneous dynasties or rulers 
as successive, or omit some of them entirely (e.g., the 
Purdpas are silent about the Kushans, Indo-Greeks 
Indo-Parthians, etc.). No dates ’are given, and even 
names of kings are not unoften inaccurate (cf. the list 
of Andhra kings). Notwithstanding these defects, the 
Purdpas certainly transmit scraps of historical data, 
and it would not be fair to disparage their authority 
roundly. Among other early productions relevant 
to our purpose, we may particularly mention Bma’s 

^One may apdy recah here Goethe’s observation: “The 
historian's duty is to separate the true from the false, the certain 
from the uncertain, and the doubtful from that athich cannot be 
accepted” — AUixims, No. 41 3. 
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liarsaeanta^ Sandhyakaianandi’s 'B>Imacaritay Padcoa- 

S .pta’s Navasdbasdnkacaritai Bilham’s Vikramdn- 
devacarita, and Jayatatha’s 'Prithvirdja-vijaja. Un- 
happily, however, these works preserve very little 
historical matter, and are more of literary pieces, being 
full of elaboration, metaphor, and imagery. The only 
work in Sanskrit, which can be described as a near 
approach to history, as we understand it, is the BJja- 
tarangint of Kalhana. It was begun in 1148 A. D., and 
is based on writings of previous chroniclers as well as 
on royal charters and laudatory inscriptions. ICalhana’s 
account of Kashmir for a few centuries immediately 
preceding his time is quite reliable, but for the earlier 
period he too is ui&rtunately subject to strange 
lapses. In addition to these, we cannot omit to con- 
sider the evidence of some southern, chiefly Tamil 
works (e.g., the Na«dikkalambakam, Ottakkuttan’s 
¥itlottungan-ViUaittamil^ Jayagondar’s Kalingattu-pparani, 
Edjardja-Jolan-Uld, Colavamia-caritam^ etc.); the Ceylo- 
nese chronicles, the Dipavamsa (fourth century A.D.), 
and the Mahdvamia (sixth century A.D.) ; and 
such Prakrit compositions as Vakpati's Gaudavaho and 
Hemacandra’s Yjumdrapdlacarita\ all of which demand 
a cautious and critical use. 

Ftfreigt Writings 

Not less valuable than the above sources are the 
accounts of foreign writers or travellers, whose know- 
ledge of India was based either on hearsay or on actual 
stay in the country for a short time. To this category 
belong men of several nationalities — Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, Tibetan, and Moslem. The earliest reference 
to India is made by Herodotus who deposes to the 
political connection of North-western India with the 
Adiaemenian empire in the fifth century B. C. Next, 
Alexander's hurricane campaign in the Punjab ,ind 
^d formed the subject nmtter of a number of Greek 
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and i^omaa works by Qixintus Curtins, Diodoros 
Siculus, Arrian, Plutarch, and others; and the value of 
their testimony can best be judged from the fact that 
but for them we should have known nothing about 
the Macedonian invasion, so thoroughly have Indian 
writers maintained silence regarding this memorable 
episode. The Indika of Megasthenes, the Seleucid am- 
bassador ix the Maurya court, is another important 
source of information about the institutions, geography 
and products of India. It is now lost to us, but frag- 
ments are still preserved in the form of. quotations by 
later authors, such as Arrian, Appian, Strabo, Justin, 
etc. Similarly, the 'Periplus of the Biythrean Sea and 
Ptolemy’s Geo^apfy furnish geographical data of iriterest. 

Like the classical (Greek and Roman) works, 
Chinese literature is also of great help in reconstructing 
ancient Indian history. There are numerous notices in it 
regarding the movements of the predatory Central Asian 
tribes that profoundly aflfected the destinies of India; and 
above all, we have the excellent narratives of Fa-hian 
(399-414 A. D.)i, Yuan Chwang (629-45 A. D.)^, and 
I-tsing (c. 675-95 A. D.) — ^three of the most distinguished 
pilgrims, who visited fcdia in search of knowledge and 
wiui the desire to worship at the sites hallowed by the 
memory of the Buddha. Further, the works of the 
Tibetan Lama Taranatha, the Dulva and Tangyur^ etc. 
may also be profitably consulted. 

Then come the Moslem authors, who inform us 
how step by step the armies of Islam conquered India 
and introduced another vigorous factor into Indian 
polity. The most celebrated of such writers was 
Alberuni, a man of versatile intellect and a scholar of 
Sanskrit. He followed in the train of MahmSd’s in- 
vasions, and wrote in 1030 A. D. the’ Tab^k-i-Hind, 

^ cf. The 

* cf. The Si-yu-ki, 
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a mine of information on India and her peoples. Still 
earlier Moslem writers were A1 Biladuri, Sulaiman 
{SilsUat-ut-Tawarl^^ and A1 Mas'udi (MurUj-ul-Zahab). 
Among other Moslem works, we may mention : Hassan 
Nizami’s TdJ-al-Madsir^ hlirkhond’s Rau^^at-us-Safa, 
Khond Mir’s Habib-tiS-Sijar, Firishta’s TdriM-i-FirisMa, 
Nizamuddin’s Tahaqdt-i~Akbari, Minhajuddin’s Tabaqdt~i~ 
Nasirl, A1 Utbi’s TariM-i-Yamlm, Ibn-ul-Athir’s A/- 
TdriB-ul-YMmtl. “ 

The observations and writings of these foreigners 
are particularly valuable not only for the light they 
throw on the political events, society, manners, geog- 
raphy, and religion of ancient India, but also because 
they establish synchronisms in the troubled sea of Indian 
dates. Indeed, the identification of Sandrakottos with 
Candragupta Maurya has been regarded on almost ail 
hands as the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology. 

Arcbaokgical sources 

Inscriptions 

Where the literary sources are reticent or obscure, 
inscriptions fortunately come to our rescue.- .Many 
thousands of them, the earliest belonging to about the 
fourth fif th c e ntury B. C .^'have been unearthed, and 
perhaps. a~Targe numter still await the archaelogist’s 
spade. They are' found aigraved on rocks, _ pillars, 
stone tablets, metal plates, caves, etc., and are coucheci 
in the languages currdit at different periods'^d locali- 
ties — Sanskrit, Pali, mixed dialects, or the languages of 
Southern* India, Tamil, Telugu, Malayflan^ and 
Kanarese. Some of them are of considerable literary 
merit too, being either in prose .or verse or a combina- 
tion of the two. The majority of inscriptions are in 
the Brahffii script, written from left to right; but a good 

1 cf. the Piprawa (Basti district) Vase Stupa inscription 
(J.R,A.S.^ 1898, pp. 573-?8),andthe (Ajmer) inscription. 
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niimberare also incised in Kharosthi running, like Arabic, 
and Persian, from right to left. Their decipherment, which 
is a marvel of scholarship, reveals that their object is 
to record a donation, public or private, or to comme- 
morate a great event, or the exploits of a con- 
queror. The edicts of Aioka, containing his ethical 
exhortations, are, of course, a class by themselves. 
The subject-matter of inscriptions is indeed very varied. 
There are even Sanskrit plays (e.g., at Dhar and Ajmer) 
and musical rules (e.g., at Kudimiyamalai, Pudukotta 
State) recorded on stone. The importance of these 
documents can hardly be over-emphasised. They are 
extremely useful in fixing dates, and often regulate -and 
supplement what we learn from literature and other 
sources. For instance, in the absence of such epigia- 
phic evidence the veil of oblivion would hang heavily 
even on rulers like Kharavela or Samudragupta^ 
and our knowledge of the media;val Hindu dynasties 
would be altogether incomplete. Sometimes foreign 
inscriptions, too, unespertedly lend us aid. Thus, the 
Boghaz-Koi (Asia Minor) inscriptions, which men- 
tion Vedic gods, probably testify to the movements 
of Aryan tribes. We have elsewhere referred to the 
contact of India with ancient Iran, and. curiously it 
is confirmed by inscriptions discovered at Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam^. Similarly, inscriptions throw a 
flood of light on the political and cultural relations be- 
tween India and the Far East in early times. 

Coins 

The next guides, we may appeal to, are coins. 
Like the inscriptions, they corroborate the information 

’^They are respectively known only from the Hathigumpht 
and the Allahabad Pillar inscriptions. 

®The Behistnn record does not, however, include India in 
the list of provinces ruled by Darius. 
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derived from literature, and often modify or amplify 
it. They are of various metals — gold, silver, copper, 
or alloy, and contain legends or simple marks. Those 
with dates are doubtless very valuable for the frame- 
work of Indian chronology, but even undated, and 
anonymous ones yield fruitful results when we care- 
fully consider their fabric and type. Coins are almost 
our sole evidence with regard to the Indo-Scythian 
and Indo-Baktrian kings — ^Indian authors having 
completely ignored the latter except Menander. 
Coins shed remarkable light on the existence of 
gams (autonomous communities) in ancient India, 
and also on the religious predilections of certain 
monarchs (e.g., of Kani§ka) and their personal ac- 
complishments (e.g., of Samudfagupta). The purity 
of tlie metal undoubtedly reflects the economic condi- 
tions of the time, and the provenance of the coins 
helps us in fixing the limits of a kingdom. But the 
latter must. . be applied cautiously. For the dis- 
covery of Roman coins in South India ; would by no 
means indicate an extension of Roman power or poli- 
tical influence in India. It only recalls the famous 
lament of Pliny over the drain of Roman gold to this 
country in ^change for articles of luxury and spices, 
etc. 

Monuments 

Last, but not the least, are the monuments. They 
are not directly concerned with political history, but 
these temples, 'Stupas, and monasteries {viharas) vividly 
depict the artistic achievements and religious devotion of 
the people and princes alike. The .monumental remains 
in foreign lands open to us a rather unknown chapter 
of India’s ancient glory. Shrines, dedicated to Siva, 
on the Dieng plateau Qava), and the vast panorama 
of bas-reliefs on the walls in the colossal temples 
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at Boro-Bodut and Prambanam (ceotfal Java), a§ 
also the reanarkable ruins at Angkor Vat and 
Angkor Tnom (Kambuja), reveal the hand of 
Indians, and show that they had migrated to the 
Far East and spread their power ^d culture there.^ 
Even for purposes of chmnology, the evidence of 
monuments cannot be entirely despised, for experts 
have demonstrated how important conclusions follow 
a close study of the stratification of buildings. Further^ 
it may not be out of place to add here that sculptures 
and paintings (e.g., Ht Ajanta) occasionally illumine our 
path where we might otherwise have walked with 
faltering steps, 

Conclusion or Main Features 

Such, in brief,* are the sources for the resuscitation 
of India’s early past. The most striking feature, when 
compared with niodem history, is the meagreness of 
our materials and the wide range over which they lie 
scattered. Accordingly, die historian must work, Hke 
a miner with the pick and shovel of his perseverance 
md critical judgment to get at the gold of facts with- 
out the dross of courtly exaggerations and poetic embel- 
lishments. Quite often rocks intervene in the shape 
of conflicting daims, utter absence of dates, or pre- 
valence of several eras at different periods and places,® 

iSce Di. R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian Coldms in the F«r 
East, Vol. I, Champa; Suvarnadvtpa\ and publications of the 
Greater India Sodety; Dr, B. R, Chatterji, InMan Cultural Infumee 
in Cambodia (Calcutta, 1928); India and Java (Calcutta, 1933); H. G. 
Q. Wales, Tmvards Anghor; and works of French and Dutch 
scholars. 

® Literary works and inscriptions, referral to above, are merely 
illustrative. All the available sources, andent as well as modem, 
have, however, been discriminately utilised by us. 

® See Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras. We know of about ft 
score of «ffldent systems of wckpning. 
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and it is only after overcoming these difficulties that 
wexaa achieve the object of building a connected and 
consistent account of ancient India. And here we 
must also bear in mind that the North is the predominant 
factor in our history, having been the centre of large 
empires that rose like waves in the sea and soon 
broke up into nothing. Aspirants to supreme dignity 
turned longing eyes across the Vindhyas, but never 
did India completely come under one sovereign um- 
brella, and even in the heyday of the Mauryas 
the extreme South remained outside the Initial 
ambit. This lack of political unity in ancient Lidia, 
despite the fact that she was indisputably a geog- 
raphical and cultural unit^, is the weakest point of her 
histoiy, and, therefore, dynastic wars and territorial 
aggrandisements absorb our interest and attention to 
a greater degree than her achievements in the domain 
of religion, art, and literature. 


» * Dr. R. K. Mooketji, The Fundamental Unity of India (Long- 

maos, Gmen & Co., tpH}- 
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Section A 
PAL®5LITmC AGE 

The story of the early man in India is largely shroud- 
ed in mystery. The common belief is that the remotest 
past represented the Satyaga — an age when man lived 
in an ideal state of happiness, free from misery, want, 
and decay. Sober history unfortunately does not know 
of any such golden period. On the other hand, ail 
indications point to the fact that primitive man was 
sunk in the darkness of ignorance and barbarism, and 
that he marched towards the light of civilisation only 
by slow stages. So far as our evidence goes the 
earliest inhabitants of India were perhaps the palaeoli- 
thic (derived from Greek words signifying ‘old stone’) 
men. They were a savage people who sougbt shelter 
under , trees and in natural caverns.^ They had no idea 
of cultivation, and probably did not quite know how 
to make a fire. They could not turn out pottery, and 
were ignorant of the use of metal. They lived on the 
chase and on nuts, roots, and fruits afforded by nature. 
Their implements for purposes of peace and of war 
against wild beasts and other denizens of water and 
forests were chipped in stone, and were of crude work- 
manship.* It is noteworthy that a majority of them are 

^Certain caves in the Kamul district are believed to have 
been tenanted by palaeolithic men (V. Rangacharya, Pre-Mtisalman 
India, Vol. I, p. 48J. 

* Palaeolithic implements have been divided into ten classes — 
axes, ^ow-heads, spears, digging tools, circular hurling-stones, 
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made in a peculiar Mad of rock known as quartjate. 
Of course, where this material was not ayattable other 
hard rocks were used. Besides some sites in the Dek- 
kan, the districts of Madras, Cuddapah, and Chingleput 
in South India have yielded a rich harvest or such 
tools Sometimes they were also made of bone and 
wood, but being perishable they have all disappeared. 
Lastly, these men did not construct tombs, to bury 
their dead, who were perhaps left to be devoured by 
animals and birds. 

Section B 
NEOLITHIC AGE 

The next stage in the' mogress of man in India, 
as elsewhere, was reached when the use of the rough 
stone implements was not quite "discarded, but most 
of them were carefully dressed and poHshed. They 
were now turned into highly finished objects of diverse 
and complex forms to meet a variety of requirements®. 
These neolithic (from a Greek word meaning ‘new 
stone’) men had made considerable advance towards 
civilisation. Apart from natural shelter in rocks, -they 
constructed dwellings, perhaps “huts of wattle and 
thatches, daubed with clay,” for themselves. They 
knew how to produce a me and the art of cooking, 
occupied themselves with fishing and hunting, 

droppers, knives, scrapers, cores, tamnaer-stooes and (probably) 
strifcc-a-lights (?), liid., pp. 52-53. 

? Catalogue of Pre-I^storie Antiquities in the Government Museum, 
Madras (1901); Notes on the Ages and Distribution of InSan Pre- 
histpm Antiquities (Madras, 1916). Col. Bruce Foote has made a 
special study of Pre-Mstoric artifacts in India. See also Panchanan 
Mitta.,Pre-iisterieIndia, (Calcutta, 1923); A. C. Logan, Old Cblpped 
Stpnes of India, (Calcutta, 1906); P. T. S. Aiyahgar, The Stem Aff 
in India; V. Kangacharya, rre~Musalman India, etc. 

®For their numerous types, see Pre~Musalman India, L pp.- 
1*4-25. 
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tended flocks of domesticated animals, and also began 
the cultivation of land. Their food vras simple, con- 
sisting of game, forest produce, vegetables, milk, honey, 
■wild grains, etc.; and the dress of these neolithic men 
was probably leaves, barks of trees, and skins. They 
made pottery, at first by hand, but afterwards the wheel 
was used. The earthenware were either plain or 
painted and decorated with representations of flowers, 
leaves, etc. The neolithians chose the tough trap 
rock for their weapons of offence and defence, but 
things of domestic use were made of other materials of 
various colours. They buried their dead and erected 
tombs, as is evident from some pre-historic skeletons 
discovered in the district of Mkzapur. On the other 
hand, the finds of funeral urns, meant for the ashes of 
the dead, would show that cremation too was not 
unkno'wn. Presumably they worshipped spirits of 
nature as embodied in trees and stones, and propitiated 
them by bloody sacrifices and offerings of food 
and drink. Further, in the caves of the Vindhya 
hills, there are neolithic “cup-marks” and “ruddle 
drawings,” which give us some idea of the artistic 
efforts of these men. All these features indicate that 
the palaKjlithic and neolithic men must have been 
separated by a wide gap, maybe of centuries. Indeed," 
some scholars even deny that the latter were the des- 
cendants of the former. But our ’ evidence being 
imperfect, it would be better not to dogmatise on this 
point. It is, however, certain that the neolithic culture 
was widespread^ as remains of this period have been 
found almost all over the country, particularly in Bella- 
ry, Salem, Kamul, and other districts of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Section C 

I. THE ADVENT OF METALS 
After many centuries, perhaps, the neolithic man 
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in India learnt the use of metals. Gold was probably 
his earliest discovery, but it served as a material for 
ornaments only. His implements and weapons were 
made of other harder metals. The remari^ble finds 
in a large number of ancient sites prove that in South 
India stone was directly superseded by iron, whereas 
in North India axes, dwls, swords, spearheads, daggers, 
liarpoons, etc., were at first made of copper, and it 
was in turn followed by iron. Hoards of such copper 
implements have been discovered “all across Northern 
India almost from the Hooghly to the far side of the 
Indus, and from the foot of the Himalayas to the Cawn- 
pore District.” The times when the use of these 
metals became general are known as the Iron and 
Copper ages. It is, however, importmt to remember 
that, unlike other countries, there are no traces in 
India, except in Sind, of a Bronze Period intervening 
between the Neolithic and Iron ages. Bronze, which 
is an alloy of copper and tin,^ is harder than pure cop- 
per, and is doubtless- better suited for the manufacture 
of weapons, but the early men in India somehow did 
not make it the ordinary material for use. The few 
implements of this metal, that have been discovered 
in Jubbulpur, were, in the opinion of antiquarians, either 
experimental or of foreign origin. And bowls and 
other objects, found in South Indian cemeteries, were 
simply articles of lux)^ meant for domestic purposes, 
and would hardly indicate the existence of an age when 
bronze tools were commonly used. 

n. THE DRAVIDIANS 

Tbe Dravidians, so called from the Sanskrit term 
Dmi^, were one of the earliest cultured races of India, 

1 Generally, the ratio of alloy in bronze is nine parts of copper 
and one of tin. 
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* Many western scholars favour the view flmi- ^ ■ j> 

belonged to the Mediterranean race. SeTe smi 
/.R.^.j'., 1898. pp. 249 ,gx. ^ ®-g*» Mr. J. Kennedy, 

® Grw. H/>/. Jffsi, Vol. I, p. 42. 
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As.observed by Dr. L. D. Barnett, Dravidian society was 
“to some' extent matriarchal,” and their religion was 
generally “dark and repulsive”^. They worshipped 
the Mother Goddess and a host of spirits, often with 
bloody human sacrifices, and the emblems of generation. 
Presumably, the Dravidians were identical with the 
“Dasas” or “Dasyus” of the BJgveda; and we shall, there- 
fore, hear more about them when we come to the 
period of the Aryans. 

Section D 
CHALCOLITmCAGE 

Import^e of the New Diteoveries 

So far we were almost groping in the dark. We 
now see the twilight of Indian civilisation. The re- 
markable archjeological discoveries at Harappa in the 
Montgomery district and Mohenjo-daro in the Larkana 
district, besides other sites in the Punjab, Sind (like Cnnhu- 
daro, Jhubar-daro), and Baluchistan (e.g., Nal, Kelat 
State), make it abundantly clear thaj: several centuries 
before the period of the BJgve^, there were busy centres 
of life and activity along the course of the river Indus. 
They show that the people possessed a high degree of 
culture, which was similM to, and in many respects more 
advanced than that of conteraporary Mesopotamia, Elam, 
and Bgypt. Chalcolithic is the name' usually given 
to this age — an age “in which arms and utensils of stone 
omtinue to be used side by side with those of copper 
and bronze.” To get a. glimpse into this remote past,- 
we must take note of the relics unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro,* which are essentially to those found at other 

^ Aniiaiiities ofInSat p. 4. 

® Sk John Marshall, Mobenjo-^twe the Indus Cmlisaiu^ (j 
volumes); K. N. Dikshil^ "Pre-Ustom CMlisatm of the Indus Vall^ 
(Madras, 1959k March, 1952 (Vcd. Vni, 
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placesj The picture may be dim, but the outlines are 
sufficiently firm. 

Buildings 

Mohenjo-daro or the ‘City of the Dead* is at pre- 
sent a heap of ruins. It is difficult to surmise what 
brought about its destruction. Earthquakes, io- 
undations, the Indus altering its course, climatic 
changes — any of them may account for its -final abandon- 
ment or disappearance. But it is evident from the ex- 
cavations, which have been carried out down to the 
subsoil water, that the site must have been occupied for 
centuries. It was a prosperous city, well-planned and 
having wide streets and lanes at regular intervals. The 
buildings, considerably varying in size, appear to have 
been plain but dignified^ Stone not being easily 
obtainable, walls w^e raised of burnt brick, laid in 
mud or in both mud and gypsum mortar. Crude 
or sun-dried bricks were reserved for foundations 
and terraces, where the elements could not do much 
damage. There were stairways leading to upper sto- 
reys, and windows and doors for admitting light and 
air. Bath-rooms and circular brick-wells were impor- 
tant features of most houses. The system of drainage, 
public or private, was remarkable. Dust-bins and 
rubbish chutes indicate the extreme care taken in 
matters of conservancy. On the whole, the people 
were flourishing, and even ordinary dwelling housbs 
were proyided with necessary conveniences. The 
larger structures were perhaps public property. One 
of them, a spacious pillared hdl of the Inteimediate 

no. i), pp. izi- 64; Dr. Macfcay, The Indus CmUsatimi Mem. Artb. 
Sum In/., nos. 41 and 48, On Harap|«i, sec M. S. Vats, Exeapo- 
'turns at Harappa, Vois. I & H, (1940). 

^ Was tms lack of omamentation: in houses due to simplicity 
of tastes ? Or, did the owners deliberatdy avoid outward nmlis 
of possessing wealth to escape the huiden of etdta taxes ? 
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Peiiod, may have been a shtine, although no images 
have been found there. The most striking of all reimins 
is, no doubt, a vast hydropathic establishment — a. 
brick Bath, 39 ft. X 23 ft. X 8 ft., with water-tight walls 
and flights of steps at the ends and other subsidiary 
verandahs, galleries and rooms. Tt was filled with 
water from a well nearby. Its drain with a corbelled 
roof, more than six feet in height, deserves particular 
mention. Another accessory to the great Bath is pro- 
bably a hammam or hot-air bath, pointing to the exis- 
tence of “a hypocaustic system of heating.”. 

Agriculture 

Little do we know about the agriculture of the 
Indus peoples, although the existence of such big cities 
as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa -clearly indicates that 
food must have been available in an ample measure. 
Perhaps the grains they cultivated were wheat and 
barley, specimens of which have been fotmd there. It is 
uncertain whether the plough had replaced the hoe, or 
the latter was still in use. Scholars believe that in olden 
times Sind received copious rainfall,^ and this, as also 
the presence of a great river,® must have made the prob- 
lem of irrigation easy of solution. 

Besides the above cereals and dates (stones of 
which have been discovered), it appears from half- 
burnt shells and bones and offerings to the dead that the 
Indus people used as food pork, beef, mutton, poultry, 
fish, and the flesh of other water animals. Perhaps 
milk and vegetables were also included in the dietary. 

* The elabotatt system of drainage and the use of burnt bdcks 
fat the exposed parts of buildings point to the same conclusion. 

‘Indus. Besides, there was the Mihran, which dried up in 
iie I4tii (xntury AJD. 
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domesticated animals 
of which bones of buU, sheep, pig, buffalo, caiSlSd 
elephant have been recovered; while those of the doe 
and horse, having been found near the surface may be? 
long to later times. The wild animals familiar' to diem 
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which are depicted on seals and copp^r-tableS * ’ 

Use of Stones and Metals 

to If had accorxiingly 
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“If objects. 

The metals known to the Sindhu people were eold 
sffver, copper, tm, and lead, which were used for a v^ietv 
of purposes The discovery of bronze 

beyond doubt that k 
™ thm in use thete. Iron has, howeret, not be^ 

Ornaments 

Ornaments, .phiefiy necklaces, ear-rines ankletfs 
^ girdles of beads, were commonly worn ly men and 

,£^5’ .t'^ory, faience and oAer semi-prkious stones 

cameli^, agate or onyx; where- 
as those for the poor were made of Popper, bone shell 
and terra-cotta, 

House tmld Artieks 

Copper Md bronze aeein to have superseded ston^* 

MoX*^ toptancna'ISTtS 

ea^enwME. Quite a 
large number of such bowls, dishra, oips, queers. 
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vases, basins, and stone-jars of different forms have been 
discovered. Genferally the pottery was wheel-made, 
and was painted and sometimes “glazed.” 

Weapons 

Likewise copper and bronze had replaced stone 
for weapons of war or of chase. People were 
acquainted with maces, axes, daggers, spears, bows, 
arrows, and slings. Defensive weapons like shields, 
helmets, and armour were perhaps unknown, nor is 
there any trace of the sword. 

Games and Weights 

Stones were also ixsed for weights, marbles and 
dice, which are among the most remarkable relics dis- 
ojvered. It is interesting to note that, like the Vedic 
Aryans, the Indus people were fond of dice. The 
sailer weights, of chert or slate, are cubical, whereas 
the heavier ones are conical in sl^pe. It is said that 
they are made with “greater accuracy and consistency 
than those of Elam and Mesopotamia.” 

Tops 

Generally they were day models of birds, animals, 
men and women, rattles, or representations of carts. 
These playthings are sometimes useful as depicting 
the actualities of life. 

Spinning and Textile 

Spinning must have been freely practised in the 
houses of Mohenjo-diaro, as would appear from the 
large find of spindle-whorls. Those of the rich were 
made of faience; the poor used the cheaper pottery 
and shell. Wool was used for warmer textile, and 
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cotton for the lighter one. The latter, found adhering 
to a silver vase, appears on careful examination by 
experts to resemble the present-day coarser Indian variety 
with its “typical convoluted structure.” 

Dress 

The dress of the people, like their personal fea- 
tures, must have varied. A statue, for instance, re- 
presents a male figure wearing a long shawl, drawn over 
the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the 
right arm free. The nude statues must not be taken 
to indicate that nudity was prevalent. They may have 
been meant for religious purposes. 

Rel/gion 

Our scanty knowledge of the religion of these early 
peoples is derived from the seals, copper tablets, and 
figurines of metal, terra-cotta, and stone. The most 
prominent deity is the Mother or Nature Goddess,^ 
whose worship was so common in ancient times in all 
countries from Persia to the iEgean coasts. This cult 
found a fruitful soil in India, and out of it devel<med 
the worship of Sakti with all its elaborate rites. Fur- 
ther, a seal portrays a highly conventionalised figure of 
a three-faced male god, seated Y^gZ-like, with animals 
on each side, who has been recognised as the proto- 
type of the historic Siva. If tliis conjecture be correct, 
Saivism may legitimately claim to be the oldest living 
religion. That the worship of the phallic emblems— 
the li/iga and thejoni — was also prevalent is clear from 
the discovery of scores of aniconic objects of stone 
together with ring-stones, whereas the existence of 

^ From immemorial antiquity, India is the home of the worship 
of Prakriti or later goddess PriHwt, and a host of GrSmcidevatas 

(AmbS, MStS, ett.) 
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Tree-worship and Zoolatry or Animal worship is 
evidenced by certain representations on seals. Popular 
Hinduism of today contains many of these elements, 
thus furnishing a remarkable proof of the extraordinary 
continuity of Indian culture through the ages. 

Disposal of the Dead 

An examination of the data available, both at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, shows that probably there 
were then three methods of disposing of the dead : (a) 
complete burial, (b) burial after exposure of the body to 
birds and beasts, (f) cremation followed by burial of the 
ashes. The discovery of cinerary ums and jars, goblets 
or vessels with ashes, bone, and charcoal may, however, 
suggest that during the flourishing period of the Indus 
valley culture the third method was generally in vogue. 

* At Mohenjo-daro, about a score of skeletons, some in 
public streets and others in a room, .have been un- 
eartned, but there is no trace of a cemetery or burial 
place. At Harappa, on the other hand, a cemetery has 
been brought to light in the plain level ground near the 
mounds. It is noteworthy that the remains of the dead 
at the latter site ate associated with a distinct type of 
pottery decorated with vegetable patterns and peculiar 
animal designs. 

Knowledge of Writing 

One of the m6,$t interesting items of information 
we get about the Indus people is in regard to their 
acquaintance with some sort of writing. Of course, 
no tegular documents on stones or baked day tablets- 
have been found. But a large number of seals 

^ See Dr. G. R. Hunter, Seript of Harappa md Mobemo-daro 
O934); Rev. H, Hecas, “The Stotr of two Mohenjo-daro Signs,” 

i.S,H.U.,V6l.n,no.i.pp..iV ® 
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and sealings,^ having excellent representations of uni- 
corns and bulls and other objects, have inscriptions 
in a script, which belongs to the same order as Proto- 
Elamite, Sumerian, Minoan, and Egyptian, Its deci- 
pherment has so far defied the ingenuity of scholars. 
The view, commonly held, is that it represents a picto- 
graphic system of writing, each sign^ standing for a 
particular word or object. A late stage of develop- 
ment is indicated by certain strokes ana marks, which 
were perhaps vowel signs. It is believed that the direc- 
tion of writing is from right to left, but in some cases it 
is bomtropbedon^ i.e., from right to left in the first line 
and left to right in the second. Nothing can yet be 
postulated about its connection with the later Brahma. 
Very likely the Indus script did not extend to other 
parts of India, or survive long. 

Art 

The Indus people appear to have made great pro- 
gress in the ceramic art. They were fond of painted 
pottery, and some specimens of delicate workman- 
ship and colour have come down to us. 

Again, sculptures in the round, of stone and bronze, 
display great merit and anatomical faithfulness. The 
figure of a dancer standing on the right leg with the 
left leg raised in front is beautifully executed, and the 
pose is so full of movement that there is hardly any 
parallel to it even among the sculptures of the historic 
period. 

But by far the most remarkable are the engravings 
on the numerous seals and sealings. The treatment 
of animals, specially the bull, is superb and full of 
realism. These figures leave lio room for doubt that 

^ See also L, A. Waddell, The Inde-Summm Stds Daiphmd 
(London, 1925). . 

. * A list 'of no less than 396 signs has been piepued. 
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the hidus pe<^le, like the aacieot Greeks, possessed 
artistic skill of a high order, and could delineate with 
vigour and effect. 

Who were the Authors} 

The skeletal remains as well as the sculptured 
heads^ indicate that the population at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro was of a cosmopolitan character, con- 
sisting at least of four distinct ethnic types, viz., Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, the Alpine and the Mongo- 
lian branch. Which of these races was the prime 
author of the Indus valley civilisation ? Diverse ans- 
wers have been given to this query. It has been sug- 
gested that they were the pre-Vedic peoples (probably 
Dravidian), whose culture the Aryans destroyed. Some 
look upon the latter as the authors of this civilisation, 
pushing thereby the date of their (Aryan) domination 
in India considerably back. Others regard the Indus 
people as the kith and Idn of the Sumerians or some 
dUed race, and the common features between the civi- 
lisations of Sumer, El^, and the Indus valley, despite 
their individual characteristics, no doubt, lend support 
to this view. Cultural evidences and arguments based 
on physical types are, however, shaky; and we cannoi, 
therefore, be dogmatic over this problem until more 
inclusive dues are forthcoming. 

Extent and Origin 

Besides Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, archasolo- 
gical esplorations reveal that there were a number 
of other sitra in lower and upper Sind {e.g. Jhukhar- 

^But dus evidence must be used with caadM. For, as has 
beeo well pdnted ®i*t, attists were ^ no ( means anthropcdo^ts; 
and die number of skoHs discovered is too small to dliyw of any 
“safe generalisations” regarding d» eadstmce of sevoal racial 
Opes ifimda CmMsadm, 
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dato, Canhu-dato), South Punjab and Baluchistan (e.g.. 
Nil in Kelat State) belonging to the same Chalcolithic 
culture. As yet no traces of it have been foxmd in the 
Gangetic valley, which in later times played an impor- 
tant part in the cultural and political history of India. 
Wherefrom, then, did the Indus valley culture origi- 
nate ? Was it an independent growth on Indian soil ? 
Or, was its development due to the contact and impact 
of the ancient civilisations of Elam, Mesopotamia, and 
other. Western lands? To these questions, a ddfinite 
answer one hesitates to give at this stage of our know- 
ledge. 

Date 

We do not know how long this culture flourished 
in the Indus valley, but from the stratification of build- 
ings at Mohenjo-daro, where have been unearthed seven 
strata — three of the late Period, three of the Interme- 
diate, and one of the Early, leaving aside such as are 
submerged under the sub-soil water— it has been 
assumed, assigning roughly joo years to each of the 
layers, that the period, of its occupation fell approxi- 
mately between 3250-Z750 B.C. Or course, the begin- 
nings of its civilisation imy go earlier still, for Mohenjo- 
daro and its complex dty life was a product of centuries 
of evolution. Moreover, a comparison of its finds 
with Mesopotamian and Elamite relics shows resemb- 
lances, which could not be merely fortuitous. If, 
as has been supposed, they prove that there waS inter- 
course between these countries the Indus valley civi- 
lisation may be rightly taken po be "contemporary with 
the early culture of Sumer with the later Prc-dilu- 
vi^ culture of Elam and Mesopotamia,” 
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as presented in the BJ^eda and the Arestan and the 
“Indo-Germanic” tongues spoken by most European 
nations^; and also on the flora and fauna known to 
them and the likeness of their culture as inferred from 
the meagre data available®. Language and common 
peculiarities of life are, however, no certain proofs of 
consanguinity, for they can be adopted by one 
community from another. Nor are the anthropological 
researches of any particular help. They simply show 
that there is a physical type in India, which in many 
respects is akin to certain European races. Thus, 
though we cannot be sure that the blood of Europe 
runs in Indian veins, it is conceivable that the Indo- 
Aryans were at some stage not altogether isolated from 
the forefathers of the Western peoples. 

The BJgveda 

The earliest work, which the Aryans have left to 
tx)sterity, is the BJfffeda. It is a collection of 1017 
hymns, supplemented by ii others called Vdlakhi^as, 
and is systematically arranged into 10 mandahs or books. 
The hymns represent composidons of different periods,® 
and are of varying degrees of literary merit, being 
productions of priest-poets — mostly men and two or 
three women — of various families.'* Excepting a few 

1 c£ e.g., Sanskrit 'BHri with Zend Bmtar, Latin BaUr, Gr^ 
P«rir, Celt Athir, Teuton Fadar, Tocharian Patar, and English 
Father, or Sanskrit Dim with Latin Duo, Irish Daa, Gothic Twai, 
Lithuanian Dtt, and English Tm', or Sanskrit Asti, Latin Est, 
Irish Is, Gothic 1 st, and Lithuanian Esti, 

*<£ Cam, Hist. Ind., I, Ch. HI, pp. 64-76. 

* The FJ^da itself speaks of older and kter Fd^is and their 
compositions. Wintemitz thinks tEuit there must be a gulf of 
centuries between the different strata of Rigrcdk hymns. Great 
care was taken to preserve its textual purity by a number of devices 
like Fada-pitba, ^aim~patba, Amkramanis, etc. 

* Orthodox tradition, however, regards the hymns as revela- 
tions to the Fifis. 
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hymns, they are all invocations to the gods, conceived 
as personifications of the powers of Nature, to bestow 
spiritual and material favours on the worshippers. It is 
only those that are not directiy addressed to the deities, 
which incidentally throw some light on princely liberal- 
ity and tribal wars, as well as on the life and habits of the 
people. The information, scanty no doubt, is all the 
more valuable in the absence of any other material 
remains for giving us a glimpse into this distant age.^ 

Geographical Background oj the Kignedic Aryans 

The Bjg)eda does not preserve any memory of the 
early movements of the Aryans, or how they entered 
India. Indeed, their geographical horizon appears 
from certain allusions to have been limited to an area 
extending from Afghanistan to the Gangetic valley. 
That the former region was occupied by the Aryans is 
obvious from the mention of rivers like the Kubha 
(Kabul), the- Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), 
and the Gomati (Gon^). The vast stream of the 
Sindhu (Indus) is well known, so also are its five tribu- 
ta|ies — ^the Vitasta (Jhelum); Asikni (Chenab); Parusni, 
later Iravati (Ravl^J Vipala (Beas); and the Sutiidri 
(Sutlej). Similarly, the Drisadvati (Qaautang) is nam- 
ed, but the Saraswati, now lost amid the sands, evokes 
many a fervent song. ~ From these references, one 
may reasonably infer that the Aryans were spread over 
all the tracts watered by these rivers, and they probably 
composed the bulk of the hymns here.^ The Ganga 

cf. ijKrSGsre ; and also 

I 

^See A. C. Das, Culture (Calcutta, 1915). 

® Tlie hymns to die goddess XJ^as weie apparently inspired by 
the glorious dawn of die Punjab. But those referring to the “strife 
of the elements” and the phenomenon of thunder and lightning 
were, according to Keith, composed “in the country round die 
SaraswatJ river, south of the modem Ambali” (Cm. Hist. M., 
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(Ganges) and the Yamuna (Jumna) are mentioned only 
twice or thrice, which shows that though Aryan bands 
had advanced towards the Gangetic Doab, it was still 
an unfamiliar l^d. The sea was unknown to them, 
the word samudra being used to denote large expanses 
of water. The Himakya or Himavant mountains are 
alluded to, but not the 'Vindhyas or the Narmada 
river. Evidently, therefore, the Aryans had not 
yet established setdements in the southern direction. 
Other evidences are also in accord with the conclusions 
stated above. Thus, for instance, the EJgpeda men- 
tions the lion, but not the tiger, the denizen of the 
swampy jungles of Bengal. That the Aryans had not 
yet advanced to the eastern regions is further proved 
by the absence of any mention of rice. We must, 
however, urge caution against undue emphasis on such 
argumentum ex silentio^ and as an illustration of its dangers 
it may be pointed out that salt, although abounding in 
Northern Punjab, is not even once mentioned in the 
Rigveda. 

Tribal Divisions and Wars 

The Rigvedic Aryans were not a homogeneous lot. 
They were divided into several tribes, the most impor-i 
tant having been the five allied ones, viz.. Anus, 
Druhyus, Yadus, Turvasas, and Purus, who dwelt oh 
either side the Saraswati. Besides these, mention is also 
made of the Bharatas (later merged into the Kurus), 
Trit§us, Srinjayas, Krivis, and other minor tribes. Quite' 
often, they were fighting among themselves, and one of 
the notable events of Rigvedic. history was the great 
battle on the Paru§ni, in which Sudas, king of the 
Bharatas, defeated with heavy losses the confederate 
tribes |ed by ten kings under the guidance of Vilvamitca. 
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The victory is celebrated by his family priest, Va^is^ha, 
but we do not know if Sudas attempted any consolida- 
tion of his conquests. Close upon the heels of the 
attack by the above-mentioned five allied tribes and 
by those of the North-west, Almas, Pakthas (cf. 
modem Pakhthun or Pathaos), Sivas, Bhalanases, and 
the Visanins, he had to face another crisis on the eastern 
side of his kingdom. Sudas, however, overcame it 
by successfully repulsing his assailants under the leader- 
ship of Bheda near the Jumna. The latter was perhaps 
a non-Aryan chief, as the curious names of the three 
tribes — ^Ajas, Sigrus, and Yaksus — under him suggest.* 
Thus, besides inter-tribal warfare, the Aryans were 
engaged in straggles with the “Dasyus” or “Dasas”. 
They were carried on with unceasing relentlessness, 
for the two peoples had strong differences, both racial 
and cultural. The Aryans were tall and fair, and the 
“Dasyus” were dark-skinned and of short stature. 
Their features were uncouth, being flat-nosed {anasah). 
They did not beHeve in Vedic .gods {a-depaju% indeed 
reviled them {deva~plju)y ileyer performed sacrifices 
{a^ajvan) or any rites (a-karman), but worshipped the 
phafius emblems ijis^na-devdb) and followed strange 
laws {anydvrata). Their speech was unintelligible 
{mrtdbra^d^? These. . characteristics indicate that 
the “Dasyus” probably belonged to the Dravidian 
stock, then occupying the parts over which the Aryans 
were seeking to establish their domination. The 
‘‘Dasyus” fought valiantly in defence of their homes 
and 4erds of cattle, and they yielded to the superior 
might of the Aryans only when the destruction of their 
p^ds and durgas, towns and crude fortifications, made 

*The lM§>eda mentions other non-Aryan peoples like the 
Simyos, Fiiacas, Kikatas, etc. Among omer prominent Dasa 
chie&, we hear of Pipra, Dhuni, Cumuti, Sambm. 

* A C 1^, Ri§>t& OdtHftt pp. (^catta, 1925). 
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further resistance futile.. Many of the ‘Dasas’ became 
slaves (<i?rfl=slave) of the conquerors, having been ad- 
mitted in society as Sudras^ but others retired into the 
jungles and rnountain fastnesses, where we still find 
their descendants living in primitive conditions. 

Political Organisation 

The family {^iha ot kuld) was the ultimate basis of 
the Vedic state. A number of families, connected with 
ties of kinship, formed the g^ama. An aggregate of 
villages made up the pH (district or dan), and a group 
of vil composed the jana (tribe). The tribe was under 
the rule of its chief or Icing (gSjan), whp was often here- 
ditary, as would appear from several lines of succession 
mentioned in the Ri^edaK Occasionally ^c RJjan was 
elected by the viJ, but it is not dear whether the choice 
was limited to members of the ruling house or was 
extended to other noble families. The king led the 
tribe in battle, and ensured their protection, in return 
for which the people rendered him obedience dr gave 
voluntary gifts. Perhaps the king did not then raise 
any 'fixed taxes for the maintenance of the royal state. 
Wien free from fighting, he dispensed justice and per- 
formed sacrifices for material prosperity. The Purohita^ 
besides the Sendnl (‘leader of the army’) and the Gramap, 
was the most important rnember of the royal entourage. 
He received gifts and by spells and incantations prayed 
for his master’s success in all undertakings. The king 
was by no means an autocrat; his powers were limited 
by the wUlof the people as expressed in the Sabhd (‘coun- 
cU of Elders’) and Samiti (‘assembly of the whole 
people’).® The states were usually small, but due 

* c£ e. g., Vaidlir3ralva, Dlyodasa, Kjavana and SudSs. 

^ The tme iinpoft of these tmos is not quite dear. Acconifiig 
to Keith, the SttmH was "the assembly of the people for the bodr 
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Occupations 

described elsewhere, the Aryans were then 

of^?Gfr “ warfare, which was as such one 

of their mam occupations. They fought either on 
chariots, dmwn by horses, but horse-riding 
apart, cavulty^ IS nowhere mentioned. Coats of mail 
(.varrna) and helmets of metals {Mprd) were used for pro- 
tection on the battle-field. The ^ dpal weapons ^Se 

axes, 

swords {ast), ^d slmgstones. The warriors fought to 

of 

important means of Hving for the 
Rigvedic Aiyans was cattle-breeding. Their wealth and 
prosperity depended upon the possession of a large 

regarded as “the sum of ll 
good. We cm, therefore, weU understand their extreme 
esire to multiply them. Among other domesticated 
animals were horses, sheep, goats, dogs and asses. 

^ Agriculture was their next occupation. Plou^h- 
mg appears to have been an old practice of the Aryahs 

£^hofh the root jkr/s occurs in the same s^ense 

m both Sanskrit and Iranian. The plough was drawn 

iJ n a metal share to make furrows (si/d) 

m the fields (Ar.1^4 Water was led into them by 
means of chaimels » The com cultivated was yJZ 
(perhaps barley) and dbdnja^ and when ripe, it was cut 
wth sickles, threshed and winnowed properly and 
then Stored in granaries. ^ ^ 

The Rigvedic Aryans also practised hunting for 
* 

* was diawa oat pf wdlls or from rivers. Manutt^ 
too, tf used tfeen, must liave ;^d to the fertility of fields. 
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to wars and the “Dasyu” menace the tendency to Co- 
alesce under an overlord, or evolve bigger territorial 
units, had already started. 

Family Life 

The Rigvedic Aryans had developed a healthy 
family life, in which the ties of wedlock were held sacr- 
ed and indissoluble. Mondgamy was the usual rule, 
though among the ‘‘upper ten” polygamy was not 
unknown. There are no traces of polyandry and 
child-marriage. Women^ enjoyed a certain amoimt 
pf freedom in choosing their husbands, under whose 
protection and care they lived after marriage. Their 
position ms of greater honour and authority at that 
time than is perhaps the case now. They controlled 
the household affairs, and participated in the sacrifices 
and other domestic ceremonies and feasts, gaily wear- 
ing their bright apparel and ornaments. There was 
perhaps no segregation of females or restriction 
upon their movements. They were educated, some 
or them like Apala, Vi^vavara, and Ghosa even com- 
posing after the fashion of the FJsis. The 
standard of morality was comparatively high, but occa- 
sionally we learn of cases of lapse. 

Besides husband and wife, the family consisted 
of other members — ^parents, brothers, sisters, sons, 
and daughters, etc. Generally their relations were 
rnarked by cordiality and a spirit of mutual accommoda- 
tion and help. Sometimes, however, disputes about 

ac^ of the tribe,” and, the denoted “the place of assembly, 
which served besides m a centre of social gatiterings” {Cam. Hist. 
IfuL, I., p. 96). 

^c£,'B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in EJgf^, and , ed., (Benares, 
^1); also Dr.. A. S.'^tekar, T<fe Posifim of Women in Hin^ 
CmUmtim, (B^res, 1938); C. Bader, Womeni h> Ament India, 
(London, 1925); Indra, Stoats of Women in Ament India, (Lahore, 
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property, specially relating to land, cattle, ornaments, 
etc., must have caused ill-feeling and even the break- 
up of the familv 

Occupations 

As described elsewhere, the Aryans were then 
engaged in continual warfare, which was as such one 
of their main occupations. They fought either on 
foot or on chariots, drawn by horses, but horse-riding 
apart, cavalry is nowhere mentioned. Coats of mail 
{parmd) and helmets of metals (Jipra) were used for pro- 
tection on the battle-field. The principal weapons were 
the bow {dbanui) and arrow Q>dna), spears, lances, axes, 
swords (a’ji), and slingstones. The warriors fought to 
the accompaniment of war-cries and the music of 
drums {dundubhi). 

One of the important means of living for the 
Rigvedic Aryans was cattle-breeding. Their wealth and 
prosperity depended upon the possession of a large 
number of cows, which they regarded as “the sum of all 
good.” We can, therefore, well understand their extreme 
desire to multiply them. Among other domesticated 
animals were horses, sheep, goats, dogs and asses. 

Agriculture was their next occupation. Plough- 
ing appears to have been an old practice of the Aryans, 
for it is significant the root kris occurs in the same sense 
in both Sanskrit and Iranian. The plough was drawn 
by bulls, and had a metal share to make furrows (sM) 
m the fields {ksetra). Water was led into them by 
means of channels.^ The com cultivated was java 
(perhaps barley) and dbanja^ and when ripe, it was cut 
with sickles, threshed and winnowed properly, and 
then stored in granaries. 

The Rigvedic Aryans also practised hunting for 

^ Water,. dbawa out -of wdils or from. Masiiiie 

too^ if used tlfu, must Mm ajdd€4 to tJbe fertility of fields* ^ 
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sport as well as livelihood. Birds and wild animds 
were caught in nets and snares or sometimes 

they were MHed with bow and arrow. Pits were also 
dug for capturing deer, lion, and other beasts. 

There is no mention of fishing, and navigation 
was limited to rivers by boats of crude construction. 
The absence of anchor or sails indicates that the Eigve- 
dic people did not dare into the open main. 

Trade 

Coins were unknown.^ Accordingly, trade was 
carried on by barter and the cow was regarded as the 
standard of value. There are grounds to believe that 
haggling was to but a l^rgain, onc^ made, held 
good. ■ ■ ’ • 

Life being still primitive and simple, the require- 
ments of the people were few, and could be easily 
supplied by themselves. But evidence is not lacking 
to snow that specialisation in certain crafts had already 
begun. The worker in wood was ‘an irnportant figure 
in Vedic society, as his services weye; particularly needed 
in the consttuction of chariots, both for war and the 
race. He was still carpenter, joiner, and wheelrightin 
one, and the dexterity of his art is often compared to- 
felicity in composing hymns. We also learn of the 
worker in metm, who forged weapons, ploughshares, 
kettles and other domestic utensils. The general name 
for metal is ayas (Ladn which may denote either 
copper or bronze or iron. Goldsmiths fashioned 
ornaments of gold to minister to the wants of the gay 
and the rich. Mention is made of the tanner, who 
tanned' leather and made such, articles as bow-strings 
and casks. The work of sewing, plaiting of mats with 

^ Ni^ka was not a coin, as supposed by some scholars. It was 
probably a kind of ornament worn on the neck. 
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f tass and feeds, and weaving of clcith was mostly done 
y women. What is most noteworthy is that during 
the age of the Rigpeda none of these functions bore 
the stamp of inferiority, as was the case subsequently, 
and they were carried on by the free members of the 
tribe. 

Other Features of Fife 

(a) It appears from the casual allusions to dress in 
the RJ^edia that the people wore % lower garment 
another garment, and a cloak. Sheep’s wool was used 
for. weaving cloth. They were embroidered with gold 
and dyed in the case of the rich, who further adorned 
their persons with such ornaments as ear-rings, neck- 
lets, armlets, bracelets, garlands, etc. The hair was 
oiled and combed. Women wore it “plaited”; ^d 
some men, too, prrferred coils on their hfeads. Shaving 
was known, but beards were the norm. 

{b) Food 

The Rigvedic Aryans took both animal and vege- 
table - food. The meat of sheep and goat was freely 
eaten and offered to the gods. It was also cusfiomafy 
to kill the fatted calf on festive occasions or to enter- 
tain guests, but the cow was “aghnya” — ^not to be 
slaughtered, because of her usefulness. Milk was, 
however, the chief article of diet. Among its various 
preparations, ghee and dahi (curd) were most commonly 
used. Grain was powdered into flour and with milk 
and ghee made into cakes. Vegetables and fruits were 
also included in the fee Rigv^edic Indian. 

(«) TOrink 

Mere water and milk did hot satisty the tastes of 
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the age. People were almost addicted to fermented 
drinks. On religious occasions Soma was the favourite 
beverage/ but Surd, a spirit distilled from grain, was 
the ordinary drktk. The priests, however, disliked its 
use owing to its intoxicating \character. Sometimes 
it led to the commission of crimes, which” were by no 
means rare then. 

(d) Amusements 

The Rigvedic Indian did not lead a dull and drab 
life. He was fond of merry-making and pastimes. 
Joyous occasions were marked by music and dancing,^ 
the latter often not quite innocent. The musical 
instruments included the dmm (dundubht), the cymbal, 
rhe lute ikarkart ), , and the flute. Singing may also 
have been practised for aught we know of its later 
development in Sdman songs. Besides chariot-racing 
and horse-racing, gambling with dice was the most 
piopular amusement. Despite the' loss of fortune and 
Consequent ruin, the gambling-hall was the most 
frequented place and offered irresistible attractions to 
the players. 

Keligion^ 

The religion of the ^gpeda is essentially simple, 
though it has many gods. This is natural, as the hy mns 
are the product of a long period of priestly effort, and 
represent the deities, of the vaiious tribes. Most of 
the objects of devotion are the personifications of 
natural phenomena. They may be broadly classed as 
(i) Terrestrial gods, like PrithvI, Soma, A^i; (a) 

^ The ninth mandaJa of the BJpeda is devoted to a praise of the 
Soma. Its juice had exhilarating effects. All efforts to identify 
the plant have so far not met with success. 

® BoA sexes indulged in this form of amusement. 

® Griswold, Religm of the EJ^peda. 
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Atmosphetic gods, like India, Vayu, Maiuts, Patjanya; 
(3) Heavenly gods, like Varuna, Dyaus, Alvins, Surya, 
Savitci, Mitia, Pushan, and Visnu — the lattei five forms 
being all associated with the different phases of the 
sun’s glory. ' Among these deities, Varuna occupies 
the place of honour, and is extolled in many a sublime 
hymn. He is god of the sky, and with him is bound 
up the conception of rlfa^ first indicative of the cosmic 
and then of moral order. Next comes India, the god of 
thunder-storm, whose majesty is another favourite 
subject of praise. He causes the rain to fall and thus 
relieves the dryness of the earth. His importance 
grew with the advance of the Aryans to regions noted 
for storm and seasonal rainfall. It must not, however, 
be supposed that any kind of hierarchy among the gods 
was in the course of formation. The poets at different 
times ascribed pre-eminence to different gods, as they 
had to serve many masters and needs. The Kigveda 
also mentions abstract deities, such as Sraddha (faith) 
and Manyu (anger); and among goddesses Usas (god- 
dess of Dawn) inspires much noble poetry .1 To pro- 
pitiate these gods, prayers and sacrifices or oblations 
of milk, ghee, grain, fleshj etc. were offered. The utmost 
stress was laid on the performance of the latter in order 
that the worshippers may enjoy all happiness and pros- 
perity. There is also a tendency in a few hymns of 
the Ri^eda to identify one god with others, or to group 
them in pairs (e. g., dydvd-pritbvf), and carrying it further 
the composers arrive at the great monotheistic doctrine 
that “the gods are one ^d the same, only sages des- 
cribe them differently.”^ ^ 

^ The "Rigweda also refers to some minor deities like the Rtbhus 
(aerial elfs) and Apsaras (water-nymphs). There is, however, 
no trace in it of Zoolatry and Totemism. 

2 cf. I 

dim gpT II 

{Ejgneda, I, 164, 46). 
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Here we may consider the date attributed to the 
bulk of the 'EJgveda, or the civilisation it represents. 
Jacobi and Tilak are of opinion, mainly on astronomical 
grounds, that the hymns were composed at least 4,000 
years before Christ. But their view is not generally 
accepted. On the other hand. Max Muller, arguing 
backwards from the known date of the Buddha, whose 
religious system was a reaction against Brahmanism and 
pre-supposed the existefice of the entire Vedic literature, 
divided the latter into four epochs — Sutra (600-200 B.C.); 
Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisad (800-600 B.C.); 
Mantra (r 000-800 B.C.); and Chandas (1200-1000 B.C.) — 
and thus arrived at 1200-1000 B.C. as the period of the 
beginning of Vedic hymns, assigning approximately 
200 years for the development of each epoch of the 
Veda, The arbitrariness of the last assumption was, 
however, a serious flaw in Max Muller's argument. 
Another line of evidence is furnished by recent re- 
searches at Boghazkoi, where inscriptions recording 
treaties between the Hittites and kings of Mitani have 
been discovered. It is clear from these documents that 
Vedic gods were worshipped in Asia Minor at least 
as early as 3400 B.C.^ Of course, this discovery ’ may 
lead to different condusions. Some think that here 
we stumble upon the Aryans on their progress east- 
ward; and others, relying on the typically Vedic charac- 
ter of the deities, postulate that the inscriptions repre- 
sent the westward migration of the Indian Aryans, 
^atever the truth, the well-known Tel-el-Amarna 
inscriptions, belonging to the same time as the Boghaz- 
koi records, also mention Sanskritic names like Arta- 

^Indta, Varuna, Nasityau Mitra, who arc invoked as 
protectors of the. contracts, a£e. respectively meti riQnpd as In-da-ra, 
U-m-w-na, Na-sa-at-ti-ia, M-it-ra, 
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tama, Tusratta, for Mitani princes; and even some of 
the J^ssites, who ruled in Babylonia between c. 1746- 
1180 B.C., bore such names as Shurias (Skt. Surya) 
and Marytas (Skt. Marutas), etc. Considering all this 
evidence, it may be reasonably supposed, with some 
margin for error, that the beginnings of Vedic poetry 
and civilisation go back to about the sixteenth century 
B.C.1 

Indus and ^gf>edk Cultures Contrasted 

It may be interesting to note the dissimilarities 
between the Indus and Rigvedic cultures. The Indo- 
Aryans were still in the village state, living in small 
thatched houses of bamboo. The Indus people, on the 
other hand, had develcmed a complex city life with 
commodious houses of brick, equipped with bath- 
rooms, wells, and sanitation. The metals known to 
the Rigvedic Aryans were gold, copper or bronze, and 
perhaps iron. The Indus people have left no trace of 
iron; they used silver more commonly than gold, and 
their utensils and vessels 'were made of stone — ^a relic 
of the Neolithic age — as well as of copper and bronze. 
The weapons of offence wem almost the same in both 
the 'ages, but the defensive helmet and coat of mail, 
known to the Rigvedic people, were not a feature 
of the'Indus civilisation. It appears from the numerous 
seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro that the bull was 
their most important animal, but during the Rigvedic 
period the cow takes its place. The horse was unfami- 
liar to the Indus valley people, whereas the Rigvedic 
Aryans had domesticated it. Further, in the Indus 

^ Mr. B. G. Tilak, however, believed that “die traditions re- 
corded in the EJ^vda unmistakably point to a period mt later than 
4,000 B.C., when the vernal equinox was in Orion, or, in other 
words, when the Dog-star commenced the equinoctial year” (Tiu 
Orton y Poona). 
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valley the worship of the phallic symbols was cutrent; 
the Ri^veda, however, shows no trace of it. The Indus 
people knew some, sort of writi^, and in art they had 
made considerable progress. The Rigvedic ' age is, 
however, devoid of any tangible proofs of Aryan 
achievement in this direction. These points of diffe- 
rence are enough to show how wide is the gulf between 
the two civilisations. And it was not a hiatus in time 
only, for either hypothesis, that the one was the pro- 
genitor or the descendant of the other, would land us in 
a difficulty or dilemma. The only possible assumption, 
which may satisfactorily explain the divergent . charac- 
ters of the Indus and Rigvedic cultures, is that the 
latter, although later, was unrelated to the former and 
had an independent origin and development.^ 


* See also Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro (VoL I), Q». VllI, 

pp. IlO-IZ. 
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also comprised in the confederation. The Kurus and 
Pancalas are held out in the texts as examples of good 
manners and pure speech. Their kings are model 
rulers, and their Brahmans are celebrated for learning. 
They (Kuru-Pancalas) undertake military operations 
in the right season, and their sacrifices are performed 
with the minutest details and care.^ Their close 
neighbours in tlie Madhyade^a were the Salvas on the 
Jumna, the Vasas and the Uslnaras, who did not play 
any conspicuous part. The Srinjayas were another 
tribe, who seem to have been allied with the Kurus, as 
they had at one time a common priest. We also hear 
of the Matsyas, who were settled round about modern 
Jaipur and Alwar.^ 

BJse of 'Powerful Stales 

The amalgamation of tribes and their wars of 
aggrandisement gradually led to the formation of 
bigger territorial units as compared with those of the 
Rigvedic times. The ideal of ‘paramountcy’ or “uni- 
versal sovereignty” now began to loom large on the 
political horizon, and kings performed sacrifices like 
the ‘Vajapeya’, the ‘Rajasuya’ and the ‘ASvamedha’ to 
symbolise the degree of success achieved in realising 
their ambitions. The A.ttareya and Satapatha Brdh- 
manas mention the names of some monarchs, who 
performed the 'Asvamedha’ sacrifice along with the 
‘Aindra Mahabhiseka,’ such as Para of Ko^ala, Satanika 
Satrajita, and Purukutsa Aiksvaka, etc. As the kings 
extended their sway, .their titles also changed, Thus, 
'PJjd was used for an ordinary ruler, and Adhirdja, Rdj'd- 
dbirdja, Samrdt, Virdt, Ek^rdt, and Sdrvahbauma denot- 
ed. v'ixious gradations of suzerains. 

'^ Smpalba Brahmapa, iii, 2, 3, 15; see also Cam. Hist. Ind., 
Vol. I, pp. 118-19. 

® Sec also B. C. Law, Ancimi Wd-lndian Ksatrija Tribes. 
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The King 

With the emergence of larger realms, the import- 
ance of the royal rank also grew. This is reflected in 
the importance attached to, and elaboration of, the 
consecration ceremony itself, in which figured prorni- 
nently such state functionaries as the Purohiia, the 
Kajanja (noble), the Mahisi (chief queen), the S^a 
(charioteer or bard ?), the Sendni (army commander), 
the Grdmani (village headman), the Bhdgadugha (col- 
lector of taxes), Ksattri (Chamberlain), Samg’ahitri 
(treasurer), Aksavdpa (superintendent of dicing), and 
others.^ 

The king, whose position was commonly here- 
ditary,^ still led in war, although minor operations 
were entrusted to the Senanx. He (i.e., the king) 
punished the wicked, and upheld the Law, Dharma. He 
controlled, if not owned, the land, and he could deprive 
any individual of it. I^suse of the latter prerogative 
must have meant considerable hardship to the com- 
moner. Popular assemblies like the Sabha and the 
Samitip not quite defunct yet, are rather rarely heard of 
during this period. The growth in the siae of the 
kingdorh must have made their frequent meetings 
difficult, and in consequence their control or check over 
the ruler must have progressively decreased. The will of 
the people, however, sometimes asserted itself. Thus a 
king named Dustaritu was expelled by his discontented 
subjects, but he was subsequently restored to the throne 
by his Sthapati Cakra. 

^ The 'Buitnins are fewer in number in the earlier texts, 

®For instance, in the case of the ^rinjayas mona._hy lasted 
for ten generations. 

® It is significant that the Atharvaveda (vii, 12) describes the 
‘Sabha’ and ‘Sainiti’ as twin-daughters of Prajapati. cf. iff 

I During its period of prosper- 
ity, the Sabha functioned as a place for discussing public business 
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LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

Wider Geographical Outlook 

We have to depend upon the Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda^ the Brdhmanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upanisads, all religious works,^ 
for the later Vedic period, which, roughly speaking, 
comes down to about 600 B.C. During this age the 
Aryan civilisation gradually extended towards the 
east and the south. The north-western parts of -India, 
the home of the Rigvedic tribes, fade into unimportance, 
and even the customs of those stUl dwelling there are 
viewed with disfavour. The centre of culture shifts 
to Kuruksetra; and Madhyade^a, the land of the Yamu- 
na and the Gahga, comes into prominence. Ko^ala 
(Oudh), Ka^i, and Videha (North Bihar), rise as great 
Aryan centres in the east. Mention is also made of 
Magadha (South Bihar) and Anga (South-eastern Bihar), 
although these regions had not yet been Aryanised and 

» . ^ The Brahmanas are attached to the Vedas. They are theo- 

logical treatises in prose, explaining in detail the value and ejfHcacy 
of sacrifices. The important Brahmanas are the- Aitareja^ Safapatba^ 
fancavimJa and Gopatha. The Aranyakas are the concluding portions 
of the Brahmanas y so called 'because on account of their mystical 
character they had to be studied in the seclusion of the forest. 
The extant o&e's — e.g., Aliareja^ KausUaks^ and the Taittirlja — ^form 
appendages of the Brahmanas of the same names. The Upamsads discard 
sacrifices. Their theme is how to obtSLinJaana and deliverance by 
the absorption of the individual soul in the world-soul. Besides 
and there are ten other noted Vpanisads^ viz., 

Taittinya^ Aitar$ja^ 'KausJtakJ^ Kafba^ Svetdsvatara^ Isa, Kem, Pra/m, 
Mundaka, Ma^dakya. * 
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their inhabitants were regarded as strangers. We 
now hear for the first time of the Andhras and. other 
out-cast tribes like the Pundras of Bengal, the Sabaras 
of Orissa and C.P., and the Pulindas of South-western 
India. Vidarbha or Berar occurs in two late passages 
of the Aitareya and Jaimintya Brahmanas. Thus, nearly 
the whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, and perhaps even beyond, had now come 
within the ken of the Aryans.^ 

Settled Life 

There is ample evidence to show that large cities 
• had now sprung into existence, and the people enjoyed 
a more settled form of life. We learn, for instance, of 
KampUya and Asandivant, the capitals of the Pancalas 
and Kurus, respectively. References are also made to 
Kau§a,mbi and Ka^I; the latter is still a great living 
town. 

Tribal Groupings * 

In addition to the above changes, we find a note- 
worthy change in the relative importance of the diffe- 
rent tribes. The Bharatas of the Kigveda are no longer 
a mighty political unit; their place is taken by the Kurus 
and their neighbours and allies, the Pancalas. It appears 
that the Bharatas and Purus were merged into the 
'Kurus. The Pancalas were also a composite clan, as 
their name, derived from panca — ^fivc, shows. Accord- 
ing to the Satapatha Brdhmana, they were formerly called 
Krivis, who may, therefore, have been one of the cons- 
tituent tribes. Perhaps the earlier Anus, Druhyus, 
and Turvasas, that disappear now from history, were 

^ See N. K. Dutt, The Arjanisathn of India (Calcutta, 1925); 
V. Rangacharya, Tre~Musalman India (Vcdic India, Pt. I), Vol. II, 
Chaps. Ill f. A 
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a great patron of men of letters. Earlier than the 
Brahmadattas, Ka^i was ruled by a family that traced its 
descent from Pururavas, the great ancestor of the 
Bharatas. 

KoSala^ was another eastern kingdom, which 
roughly corresponded to Oudh. It was under the do- 
mination of the house of Iksvaku. For long, it remained 
the eastern limit of Aryan civilisation until the Sadanira 
(Gandak) was crossed. The earliest capital of the 
kingdom was Ayodhya, which was the seat of the epic 
hero, Rama, too. 

Other contemporary powers, mentioned in the 
Brahmams and the Upanisads, were : 

Gandhara extending on both sides of the Indus with 
Taxila (Rawalpindi district) and Pu§katavati (modem 
Charsadda, Peshawar) as its principal towns; the Kekaya 
territory lying between Gandhara and the Beas river; 
the Madras, whose country in Central Punjab cor- 
responded to modem Sialkot and adjacent districts; 
the Matsya kingdom comprising parts of Alwar, Jaipur 
and Bharatpur; and the land of the U^inaras situated 
in Madhyade^a. These states were generally prospe- 
rous and well-governed, and the people were left free 
to pursue the arts of peace. At the same time, too 
much stress should not be laid on such a vain boast 
as that of ASvapati Kekaya, who, according to the 
Cbdndogya Upanisad, claims that he had cleared his 
kingdom of all , thieves, drunkards, debauches and 
illiterate men.* Magadha and Ahga were still regarded 
with aversion. For in a text of the Atharvaveda fever 
is wished away to the peoples of these lands. The 

^ Jala JStukarnya is represented in a kte passage as the 
bita of the Videhas, Kails, and KoSalas, Does this show that the 
three kingdoms were once allied together ? 

» cf. !T % #ffr q- !r 

timrfitnrP# mftsm fti: it 

(Cbattde^a Upam^ad, v, ii). 
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Magadhas are also contemptuously described as Vra- 
tjas, outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanism, and 
speaking a strange unintelligible language. 

Social Changes 

Society did not remain unaffected by the changes 
that were taking place during this period. No doubt, 
the division into four classes is already referred to in a 
late hymn of the Kigveda^ but it is a moot point whether it 
bears any other traces of familiarity with the institution 
of caste, apart from the clear distinction between the 
Arya and the Dasyu. Now the divisions became more 
pronounced, and the caste-system was well on its way 
towards crystallisation. Unfortunately, the causes of 
this development are obscure. The starting point of 
these distinctions was, of course,, the “colour bar” 
between the fair Arya and the dark Dasyu. But the 
constant wars of the Aryans, the growing complexities 
of life and political conditions, and the tendency towards 
specialisation in labour, gradually resulted in the forma- 
tion of hereditary occupational groups. Thus, those 
who possessed a knowledge of the sacred lore, offi- 
ciated in religious ceremonies and received gifts were 
called Brahmans; those who fought, owned land, and 
wielded political power were classed as Ksatriyas; the 
general mass of people — ^the traders, the agriculturists, 
and the craftsmen — ^were grouped under the term 
Vai§ya; and the Sudra, reseiwed' for menial service, was 
generally recruited from .the conquered Dasyus. There 
was, however, still no unnatural rigidity of castes as in 

^ cf. the FttrusasSkfa OC 9o» 12), which states that Brahmans, 
K§atriyas, Vai^yas, and Sudras originated respectively firom the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of the Creator. 

srif t^r: i 

^ 11 

(BJffieda, x, 90, 12; Yajumda, vaj., 31, ii, etc.). 
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l^oUtiealDivisi^^ 

ouf knowledge of the political 
divisions and events of the Brahmanic period is very 
meagre. We can glean only a few facts from incidental 
anecdotes in sacerdotal literature and from other dufeious 
references in the and the Furapas. Wt have al- 

ready seen that the Kurus were the most important 
tribe now, and with them were closely associated the 
Pancalas. The first great Kuru king is the one men- 
tioned in the Atbarvaveda, Pariksit by name. Duting 
his time the people were happy and contented, and 
the kingdom almost “flowed with . milk and honey.” 
It roughly corresponded to modem Thane^ar, Delhi and 
the upper Doab with its capital at Asandivant, later 
Hastinapura. The next ruler of note was Janamejaya, 
who, • according to the Brahmams, was a great 
conqueror and extended his sway as far north-west as 
Taxila. The Mahabharata deposes that sometimes he 
held his court there, and listened to Vai^arfapayana’s 
narration of the Kum-Pandu conflict. He performed 
a Sarpa-satra (snake-sacrifice) and perhaps two horse- 
sacrifices. We further learn that Janamejaya had some 
dispute with the Brahmans, and his three brothers 
Bhimasena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, had each to 
atone for killing them by performing the A^vamedha 
sacrifice. Little definite is known about Janamejaya’s 
successors. The kingdom was visited by such calami- 
ties as hail-stones, locusts, etc., and ultimately Nicaksu 
abandoned Hastinapura, on account of floods in the 
Ganges, in favour of KauSambi. 

With regard to the Paficaias, our information is 
still more scanty. Some of their kings must have 

and also as a court of justice. Then there are references to Samiii 
sometimes electing or re-electing a king. cf. ^ : 

{Atharvmda, vi, 88,3); or qfippl sgrfi#: sR# {Ibid., v. 
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achieved notable victories, as they are said to have 
performed the horse-sacrifice, a sure indication of 
growth in political power. The Upanhads mention 
Pravahana Jaivali, a patron of learning, who used to 
hold intellectual tournaments at his court. These 
learned conferences (Pamads), in which they followed 
the method of debate and discussion to thrash out the 
tmth, were then a potent factor in stimulating thought 
and diffusing knowledge. The capital of Pancala was 
Kampilya, and the kingdom roughly corresponded to 
naodern Farrukhabad district and parts of Rohilkhand. 

After the downfall of the Kurus, Videha rose into 
importance. It was almost identical with modem 
Tirhut, and its capital, Mithila, though not mentioned 
in Vedic texts, is a well-known town in later literature. 
This region received the light of Vedic civilisation after 
Kodala, as is clear from the story of Videgha Mathava 
in the Satapatha 'Brahmana?- The most notable ruler 
of Videha was Janaka®, the royal scholar and philoso- 
pher of the Upanisads, who flourished not long after 
the destruction of the Kum capital. Like Akbar, he 
encouraged philosophical discussions, and his court 
was adorned by intellectual celebrities of the type of 
Yajnavalkya.® Janaka was called Samrdt, and his 
power and fame even excited the jealousy of Aiataiatru 
of Ka^i. 

The last-named monarch belpnged to the Brahma- 
datta line, perhaps Videhan in origin. He was also 

' ^ Itis said that MSthava the Videgha went along with his priest, 
Gotama Rahugana, from the land of the Saraswati to Videha after 
crossing the Sadanira (Gandak), which formed the eastern boundary 
of Kolala. Beyond this river, Agni VaiJvanara did not burn 
over the country i.e., it did not thai come within the pale of 
Aryanism. 

® The modern town of Janakapur stili preserves in its name a 
memory of this great ruler. 

® Among other learned men of the times may be mentioned 
UddSlaka Atuni, ^vetaketu Atuneya, Satyakama JabSla, etc. 
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the succeeding age. Fot we know that Cyavana, a 
Brahman seer, married Sukanya, the daughter of Ksatriya 
Saryata; Ksatriya rulers like Janaka of Videha, Ajata^atra 
of Ka§i, and Pravahana Jaivali of Pafic^ distinguished 
themselves in the knowledge of the Brahman', and Prince 
Devapi performed a sacrificial ceremony for his brother, 
Santanu.^ As local particularism and the influence of the 
Brahmans waxed, the system began to lose elasticity, and 
mobility or change of occupation was disfavoured. 
Further, the off-spring of the inter-marriages among the 
different classes,® being looked down upon, tended to 
form separate groups. This process continued on account 
of other causes, like the adoption of a new calling or 
craft, until society became a strange congeries of mu- 
tually exclusive entities bound by strict laws of con- 
nubium and commensality. 

'Position of Ssdra! and Women 

The Sudras are no doubt recognised as a distinct 
order of society in later Vedic literature, but they were 
regarded as impure and not fit in any way to take part 
in sacrifices, or recite the sacred texts. Aiyan marriages 
or illicit relations with Sudras were severely condemn- 
ed. They were also perhaps not allowed to possess 
property in their own right. Indeed, the Aitareya 
Brdhmana at one place represents the Sudra as “the 
servant of another, to be expelled at will, and to be 
slain at will.*’ 

Similarly, the position of women was not high m 
ail respects. Instances of G5rgi Vacaknavi and Mait- 
reyi, of course, prove, that education was imparted to 

^ Such instances of Brahmans and Ksatriyas apart, it is note- 
worthy Vedic literature does not record the case of any Vai^j^ 
rising to higher social rank. ” 

®Manu calls the crossings between the members of tire 
different castes Anuhma and Pratiloma marriages. 
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females, and some , of them attained to rare intellectual 
heights. Women could not, however, inherit or own 
property; and their earnings, if any, accrued to their 
fathers or husbands. The birth of a daughter was 
considered “a source of misery.” Kings and the 
richer people practised polygamy, which must have 
caused considerable irritation in the family circle. 

Oempatiom 

During this period great progress in agriculture 
was made. The quality and size of the plough (x/ra) 
was improved;^ and the use of manure was well under- 
stood for increasing production. In addition to barley 
(javd), several other kinds of grain like rice {vrihi), 
wheat {godhiimd), beans, and sesamum (tild) were now 
cultivated in their due seasons. 

The fertile plains of Northern India increased the 
material prosperity of the Aryans, and this gave rise to 
a variety of occupations to meet the needs of the people. 
We thus hear of charioteers, himters, shepherds, fisher- 
men, fire-rangers, ploughers, chariot-makers, jewel- 
workers, basket-makers, washermen, rope-makers, dyers, 
weavers, slaughterers, cooks, potters, smiths, profes- 
sional acrobats, musicians, guards of tame elephants, and 
so on. 

Astrologers and barbers now appear as important 
figures. The physician healed the sick, but his profes- 
sion was for some reason stamped with inferiority. 
Women mostly engaged themselves in dyeing, embroi- 
dery, basket-making, etc. 

OPher Features 

The growth of civilisation is further reflected in 
the knowledge of more metals. While the FJgieda 

* Some ploughs were so heavy as to be drawn by a team of 
twenty-four oxen. 
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mentions gold and ayas oi uncertain import, this period 
knows of lead {sisd)^ tin (trdpu), silver (rajata), gold 
Qjiranyd), red (lohita) ayas (copper) and dark {sydmd) 
ayas (iron). Gold and silver wer^ mostly used for 
making ornaments, bowls, vessels'^ etc. Gold was 
obtained from river-beds, or from the bowels of the 
earth, or from oie by smelting. 

Regular coinage had not yet started, though the 
use of Satamana, equivalent to loo krisnalas or gunja 
berries, was leading towards it. Thus the cow as a 
unit of value was gradually being replaced. 

The dress, amusements, and food remained almost 
the same as in the time of the BJgveda. In a hymn of 
the Atharvaveda^ however, meat-eating and drinking of 
Sura are regarded as sinful acts. This may have been 
due to the doctrine of Abrnsa, which now begins to 
germinate. 

The later Vedic period was also probably marked 
by the knowledge of writing. It has been suggested 
by Biihler and others that it was introduced in India 
by traders from Semitic .lands about the 9th century 
B.C. .On the contraiy, some scholars^ stoutly main- 
tain its indigenous origin, for which they assign an 
earlier date. The problem has been a veritable battle- 
ground for scholarly ingenuity, and it will continue to 
defy solution until some new discovery is made, or 
we get some unexpected light from the decipherment 
of Mohenjo-daro seals. 

Religion and "Philosophy 

The theology of the later Vedic literature does riot 
fundamentally differ from that of the old hyipns. The 
deities, of the RJp/eda reappear; only we notice a change 
in their emphasis. Prajapati, “the lord of creamres,” 
who is the main subject of Brahmanic speculation, do^ 

^See t.g., MM. G. H. OjM, PrSe^-Hpi, lattoductioa. 
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not, howevet, attain the position of a popul« god. 
The two deities that share universal veneration are 
Rudra and Visnu, still dominant in modem Hinduism. 
In the ^gveda, Visnu is a mere form of the Sun-god; 
his worship by no means takes precedence. So is the 
case with Rudra, who has now won the most promi- 
nent place in the Vedic pantheon. He is called the 
‘‘great god”, and he already bears the epithet Siva, 
“propitious,” current at the present day. What was 
his primacy due to ? Was the fusion of cultures in any 
way responsible for this development? At any rate, 
a seal, found at Mohenjo-daro, depicting a male god, 
who, according to Sir John Marshall, “is recognisable 
as the prototype of the historic Siva,” raises a strong 
presumption in favour of this view. 

But though religion continued to remain polytheis- 
-dc, there was a vast change in the religious spirit. The 
older hymns were now becoming obscure and unintel- 
ligible, and the appreciation of the striking phenomena 
oF Nature no longer inspired the poet-priests to 
spiritual flights. Thus, religion assumed a stereotyped 
form, and the Brahmans rose into such complete as- 
cendancy that they came to be regarded as veritable 
“gods on earth.” They laid stress on rigid formalism, 
and elaborated n most complicated and all-embradng 
ritualistic system.^ Mystic signMcance was attached 
to sacrifices and everything connected with them was 
endowed with magical powers. Indeed, it was thought 
that the welfare of the sacrificer depended upon their 
careful performance, and if there was the least deviation 
from any of the complex and minute details, dire 
consequences were sure to foUow, In short, the 
sacrifice assumes such importance m the Brdhmams that 

1 There were now Sattra-mxi&xs lasting from a few days 
to a year or years. The number of priests also inateased with the 
growth of rituals. The Hotri, Udgatri, Adhvaiyu, and Brahman 
had each several assistants. 
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it is no longer the means to an end, but an end in 
itself. 

This is, however, only one side of the shield. The 
age was essentially one of intellectnal ferment, and while 
the priests were firmly entrenching themselves behind 
the cult of the sacrifice, some of the best minds among 
both the Brahmans and the K§atriyas were turning away 
from it^ and seeldM peace and salvation in true 
knowledge (Jnana). Ineir bold philosophical specula- 
tions are embedded in the Upanisads, like the Cbando^a 
and the Brihaddranjaka, which later on gave rise to me 
principal schools of Hindu philosophy (DarJanas), 
Sdnkl:^a, Yoga, Nydya, VaiJesika, Purva and 
Uttara-mimansd. Striving restlessly to solve the riddle 
of the universe and to grasp the nature of the 
Self, the Aryan mind enunciated the great doctrine 
that the ultimate reality was one. Brahman. True 
knowledge alone led to infinite bliss by the absorp- 
tion of the individual in the world AtmanP 

The natural corollary of this doctrine was the 
theory of transmigration, and the belief gained 
ground that until release was obtained by jndna, the 
soul remained a prey to endless births and deaths. 
These were regulated by oner's own deeds — an idea, 
which marks the beginning of the doctrine of Karma, 
i.e., no act, good or bad, is ever lost, and it mus| bear 
its proper fruit in the cycle of existence. 

Process of Knowledge 

The mental stir of this epoch led to progress of 

.*e.g., Mu^daka Upamsad (i, 2, 7) dubs those devoted 
merely to ceremonies and ritual as fools. Similarly, the 'BribadSr 
ra^ka compare one performing sacrifices to gods tp an animal 
serving the needs or comforts of his owner, 

® The pithy expression Tat tvam asi, “That art thou,” beauti- 
fuliy sums up the Vedanta position of the identity of the individi^ 
soul with the world SouL 
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knowledge in othet directions as well. The systematic 
and intensive study of Vedic texts and the practical 
needs of religion in due course resulted in the growth 
of such sciences as Vjakarafta (grammar), Siksa 
(phonetics), Kalpa (ritual), Nirukta (etymology), Cbandas 
(rnetrics), Jyotisa (astronomy). These Vedangas or “limbs 
of the Veda” aim at “explaining, preserving or practically 
applying the sacred texts. m this group, the most in- 
teresting works are those dealing with sacrificial aspects, 
or with phonetics, derivation, and grammar. We may 
specially mention here the Nirukta of Yaska, which, 
apart from its value for exegesis and grammar, is “the 
earliest specimen of Sanskrit prose of the classical type.” 
It was thus another development of the period, that of 
the several dialects arising out of the old Vedic speech 
of the Punjab, the one current in Madly adesa assumed pre- 
eminence and became the staAdard vehicle of expression. 
It was styled Sanskrit, ‘polished,’ in contradistinction 
to the common vernaculars called Prakrits. It's form 
having been fixed by the labours of grammarians, parti- 
cularly Panini,® Sanskrit gradually tended to be limited 
to the learned classes of the community. Next, the 
beginnings of civil law may be traced to the attempts 
which were made to lay down rules for the conduct of an 
individual in relation to his g:ods, family, society, and the 
state. The new manuals had no literary merit or grace; 
they were composed in a peculiarly condensed and 
drab prose style suitable for the purpose of memorisa- 
tion. Indeed, such emphasis and importance was 

^ Macdonell, Indues Past, p. 58. 

® The date of Panini has been the subject of frequent contro- 
versy. Keith places him “not later than 500 B.C.” (Ca/g. Hist. 
Xwi, Vol.Lp. iiy, Aifar^a Ara^aka,)^. 21-25); whereas Macdonell 
believes that Patiini “lived after, probably soon after, 500 B.C. 
(Induts Past, p. 136). Sir Ramakrishna Bhandatkar, on the other 
hand, plausibly argues that PSnini flourbbed about “the beginning 
of the seventh century B.C (B. H. D., 3rd. ed., p. t6). 
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givea to conciseness in the Sutras that an economy of 
a syllable even was considered almost as important as the 
birth of a son. 




CHAPTER V 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SUTRAS, EPICS AND 
DHARMASASTRAS 

Segtion a 
THES tJTRAS 

Sutra form 

The origin of the SStras may be traced to the prac- 
tical needs of the ti m e. As the mass of sacerdotal 
tradition was growing rapidly both in matter and 
volume, it became increasingly difficult to team every- 
thing by heart and to save the texts from undergoing 
changes in the course of oral transmission. According- 
ly, a new prose style, convenient to memory though 
exceedingly, dry, was developed; and treatises, in which 
rules were just strung together (j»/ri2=thread), were 
produced. T^eir merit consisted in the use of the few- 
est possible words. It is believed that '‘the general 
period of the Sutras extends from the sixth or seventh 
. century before Christ to about 

the second century.”^ Whatever one 
may say regarding this latter limit, the oldest Sutras, at 
any rate, ‘^eem to go back to about the time when 
Buddhism arose.”® 

We have already referred in a footnote to the 
, . controversy regarding the date of 
® Panini, and there is no doubt that 
Yaska was anterior to him. A native 


Paiiini and 
great Gramin<tr 
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of Salatura in the notth-west, Panini is chiefly known fot 
his wotk on grammar, the Asfidhj^i, which is a monu- 
ment of thoroughness and ‘‘algebraic brevity.” Inci- 
dentally, however, he gives bits of information useful 
for historical purpose.^ During his time, the Aryans 
were probably unfamiliar with the Dekkan, for where- 
as he mentions Kaccha (Cutch) in the west, Kalinga in 
the east, and Avanti in the south, no name of a place 
beyond the Vindhyas occurs in his Grammar. The 
states (Jampadas), of which he knew about twenty-two, 
were called after their peoples, like the Gandhatis, Mad- 
ras, Yaudheyas, Ko^alas, Vrijjis, etc. He also speaks 
of such territorial units as Vi^qpa (province or division), 
Nagara (city) and Grama (village). Monarchy was the 
norm, but there are references to Gams and Sambas too. 
The king was the supreme head in all matters, and below 
him, as shown by Dr. R.K. Mookerji,® were the Pdrt- 
sadjas i.e., members of the Parisaf (council), Adhjaksas- 
(heads of departments), Vjavaharika (Law-officer), 
Aupajika (literally, one who devises ways and means. 
Was he in charge of finance?), Yuktas (officers in gene- 
ral), and other functionaries of administration. Fur- 
ther, we get a few details about the economic life of the 
people as well. It appears from Panini that the main 
sources of livelihood were agriculture, service (Jdna- 
padi vritti), profession of arms and labour. Trade and 
business (kraya-vikraja) flourished, and loans were ad- 
vanced on interest. Among the crafts, he mentions 
weaving, dyeing, leather-working, hunting, carpentry, 
pottery-making, etc. He also records the ^stence of 
craft-corporations or guilds These organi- 

sations must have helped specialisation and promoted 
a sense of discipline and respect for law. 

^■Dr. R. K. Mookeiji, Hindu Cmlisafm,QuYl,fp, izo i. 
It is a book full of usenil infonmtion. 
pp 121-27. 
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The SMras Proper 

As already mentioned, one of the six Vedangas is 
Kalpa, which covered “the whole body of Shtras 
concerned with religion.” It is divided into three 
^ classes. Of' these, the Srauta Su- 

Siaata Sflttas. convey nothing historically 

valuaible- they primarily de:al with the great Vedic sacri- 
fices of Havis (oblation) and' Soma and other' religious 
matters. They werCj so to say,, a continuation of the 
ritual side of the Brd^apas, but they were never regard- 
ed as revealed or sacred. Later perhaps than the 
Srauta manuals are the Gribja treating of domes- 

GiihfaSIlm.. '■‘V ^body nmuK 

^ rules for the performance of the 

various ceremonies marking every important epoch of 
an individual’s life from conception to cremation. The 
most interesting of these sacrajpents {Sa^skdras) were 
Pumapana (ceremony for having an issue) ; Jdta-karma 
(birth-rite); ISidmakarana ceremony); Cddd- 

karma (tonsure); Upanayana (Initiation for study as a 
Brahmacari); Samdvartana (rite of return home); Vivdha 
(marriage), of which no less than eight forms were 
^own;^ regular daily performance by every house- 
holder of Ae five great sacrifices '{panca-mahdyajnd), 
besides other ofierings on special tithis like new and 
full-moon days, etc.; and finmy 'Antyesthi (funeral rite). 
In one of these treatises, the Kaulika S if tra, are also 
dealt with medicinal formulas and magical practices 
for averting disease and disaster. Thus tht Grilya 


^ They were as follows: Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, 
Asuta, Gandharva, Raksasa, Fai^aca. 

ll {Matm-SturUi, m, 21; 
Yajnta'al/^a-smiti, I, 58-61). See also J.B.H.U., Vol. vi, no. i, 

pp. 1-22. 
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Sutras give us an excellent insight into the ceremonies 
and superstitions associated with home-life in ancient 
India. 

Dharmasutras 

The next class of Sutras is that, of the DharmasUtras, 
which are chiefly concerned with society rather than with 
the family. They deal with social usages and customs 
of every-day life. In them we see the beginning of 
civil and criminal law. Of course, they treat more 
exhaustively of the religious, but touch only lighdy on 
the secular, aspect of law. The principal Dharmasiitra 
authors are Gautama, who ‘‘can hardly date from later 
than about 500 B.,C.’T and Baudhyayana, who is 
supposed to havb belonged to Southern India. Next 
come Apastamba, assigned by Biihler to about 400 B.C., 
and Vaiistha who certainly flourished after (^utama. 
Apastamba appears to have belonged to the South,' per- 
haps the Andhra country, but Va^istha was doubtless a 
Northerner. Lastly, we may mention the not extant . 
Mdnava-dharma-sutra, on which is based the metrical 
Mdmva-dbarma-idstra^ still considered the mpst authori- 
tative work ori law and an individual’s conduct in life. 

Social Orders 

According to the Sutras, VarpdSrama-dhdrma^ 
was a firmly established feature of society. They des- 
cribe the duties and obligations of the “Dvijas” — ^Brah- 
man, Ksatriya, and Vai^ya — ^as well ds of the Sudcas. 
We ate ^o told that a “'Twice-born” must pass through 
fonr stages {Airamai) in life, viz., Brahmacarja (period 
of studentship), Gdrhastha (married or householder’s 
state), Vdnaprasiha (state of reclusion), and Sanr^dsa 

^ A Histo/y of Sasskrit hiteraiure, p. 260. Gautama’^ maaual 
is wholly composed in prose aphorisms. 

• See Ittfra for more details. 
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(hermit’s life)— the last two being marked by the prac- 
tice of ascetic exercises and retirement from worldly con- 
cerns. Tremendous emphasis was now laid on the purity 
of social orders {parnas\ which was possible only if the 
rules of marriage and interdining were meticulously ob- 
served, It was essential to avoid eating defiled food, and 
coming in contact with what was unclean. There were 
strict in junctions regarding these matters, although 
differences of opinion do exist among the various autho- 
rities on certain points. Indeed, the older ones appear to 
be more'lax in their views. For instance, Gautama all- 
ows a Brahman to take food offered by a “Dvija,” and in 
need even that given by a Sudra, ■ In marriage, too, a 
good girl, though low-born, was sometimes accepted by 
a Brahman, it being definitely understood that she would 
occupy an inferior position, and the progeny of such 
union would be legally considered mixed. Marriage 
within the same gotra and within “six degrees on the 
mother’s side” was prohibited, but the Ddksimtjas 
or Southerners, on the other hand, had the curious 
custom of marrying the daughter of a maternal uncle. 
Thus, differences in the Dharmasutras were to some 
extent due to local customs and conditions. Gene- 
rally, however, their outlook was narrow, and this con- 
clusion is further supported by their interdiction of sea 
voyages and learning the language of “barbarians” i.e., 
foreign tongues. 

Koyal 'Powers 

The Dharmasutras indicate the duties of the king. 
He was to afford full protection to his subjects from 
danger and molestation, and to chastise the evil-doers; 
to provide means of subsistence to learned Brahmans or 
Srotryas, students, and the disabled and infirm, who 
were not fit to work; to dispense justice; to reward the 
good; to lead in battle and fight with courage and reso- 
lution. He lived in a magnificent building {yesma\ which 
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was located in the town ipurd). Besides, there were 
other halls to entertain guests and to serve as assembly 
houses {sabhd). Loyal and honest men were appointed 
to guard the people in towns (nagara) and villages 
ijfamd) from thieves and robbers, and they had to make 
good the loss suffered by a person if the culprits remained 
untraced and stolen property could not be recovered.” 

Taxes 

For purposes of administration and maintenance of 
the royal state, people paid taxes,'which varied from one- 
sixth to one-tenth of the produce of land. The king 
could also, according to Gautama, take “one day’s work 
per month from artisans, one-twentieth on merchandise, 
one-fiftieth on cattle and gold, and one-sixtieth on 
roots, fruits, flowers, herbs, honey, meat, grass, and 
firewood.” 

Lan> 

The formtain of law was not the king;, its source 
was the body of the sacred texts — ^the Vedas-\-and the 
tradition and practice of those who knew the\Vedas^. 
Further, it is stated that the administration of \ justice 
should be regulated by “the Vedas, Institutes the 
sacred Law, the Vedangas, the Pardnas, the (social) 
laws of countries, castes, families (not being opposed 
to the sacred records), the usages of cultivators, tinders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans.”* Thus, the 
customs and usages of the various groups (vargea) and 
guilds (srems) were respected by the king. 

The Dbamasu^as sUso throw some light on the 
laws of inheritance and the status of women, who, it 
appears, could not, on their own account, offer sacri- 
fices or inherit property. Another unwholesome fea- 

* Gautama, DharmasUtra, XI, 19-21. 

® Ibid., I, I, 2. 


tute was that the idea of equality -before the majesty 
of law was. not well, developed in the Sutras, for caste 
considerations and the status of individuals had then 
much to do in the determination of punishments; and 
for a sitnilar offence a Sudra was heavily fined, whereas 
a . Brahman was leniently treated. 

Section B 
THEEHCS 

Origin of. Epic Eoetry 

The beginnings of epic poetry in India may be 
traced to the dkhyanas, gdthas, and ndraiamiis, mention- 
ed In, the Brdhmanas and other later Vedic texts.^ They 
were recited by professional rhapsodists at certain 
ceremonies, and were considered very pleasing to the 
gods. In course of time these “songs in praise of men” 
developed into, epic poems ’ of considerable length, but 
of these only two are extant in Sanskrit. The Kdmdya^a 
and the Mahdbhdrata thus embody a mass of floating 
legends and bardic lauds recounting the triumphs and 
reverses, in war and love, of anaent heroes and heroines; 

The Bjdmdyana x Its Main istory 

The BJmdyapa has been called ddikdvya, as it is the 
&st example of a narrative poem written in Sloha metre 
in accordance- with the rules of poesy. It contains 24,000 
veises in all, and is ascribed, according to orthodox 
tradition, to the sage Valmiki. Briefly its story is as 
follows : 

There was a king of Ayodhya named Da^aratha, 

^ These and the Atbdrvaveda also mention- itibasa (story) and 
pwrana (legend), whidb may accordingly be regarded as die literary 
precursors of the Epics. ■ 
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whose son was Rama by J^uialya. After the young 
prince was married to.Slta,. the daughter of king janaia 
of Videha, his father expressed a. desire to n^e 
him Yuvardja or heir-apparent. The annouacernent 
evoked universal joy, but it was soon turned into sor^ 
row, when his step-mother, Kaikeyi, demanded' in 
lieu of two boons, she had kiept in reserve, that Rama 
should be immediately sent into fourteen years’ exile 
and that her own .son, Bharata, . be installed in his place. 
Accordingly, Rama went to the forest, followed by hiS 
devoted wifci Sita, and his third brother laksma^a. 
The subsequent adventures . of the . royal e^es in 
the course of their wanderings, the forcible carrying 
away of Sita by the “demon-^g” of LaAH, Rima’s 
anxious search of her,- alliance with SugiSva, war-against 
Ravana, return to Ayodhya aftnr Sita’s recovery, and 
accession to‘ the throne are then. : delineate with 
considerable skill and effect. The Ramajapa is 
superb indeed both as regards form and matter, and 
it portrays ideal characters in almost all aspects of 
human life. 

Age of the Rdmdyam 

According to modem critics, the entire Rdmdyana 
is not the product of one hand. Their investigations 
have demonstrated that apart from minor interpolations 
in other • portions, the first and seventh books were 
definitively added afterwards. For here occur state- 
ments in conflict with those in later books and Rama 
is transformed into an incarnation of the universal god 
Visnu, whereas in the original poem (II-VI) he is merely 
a human hero. This process of deification rnust have 
taken some time, and it may even be that the genuine 
and spurious parts are divided by centuries. Now, 
to what period are we to assign the epic kernel itself? 
There can be no doubt from tihe insertion of the Rdmo- 
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pdki^dna in the third book of the Mahdbharata that “the 
poem of Valffliki .must have been generally known 
as an old work before the Mahdbharata assumed a cohe- 
rent form.”^ Besides, it is significant that the Kdmdjana 
does not refer to Pafaliputra, founded by Udayinj 
the capital of Ko^ala is ' still called Ayodhya, and not 
Saket^ which was its name in Buddhist and other later 
works. Buddha is mentioned only once, and that too 
perhaps in an interpolated verse, and the political condi- 
tions indicate the paternal rule of kings, exercising sway 
over small states. A consideration of all these and other 
points has led Dr. Macdonell. to suppose that “the 
kernel of the Rdmdjapa was composed before joo B.C., 
while the more recent portions were probably not added 
till the and century B.C. and later.”® 

Is the Kdm^apa Historical} 

The approximate determination of the date of the 
Kdmdjana does not, however, solve the difiicalty of the 
chronological setting of its heroes. This problem, 
of course, does not disturb the average Hindu. To 
him, Rama is a divine figure, who lived “once upon a 
time,” and the account of his deeds is a source of inspi- 
ration as well as a mine of absolute .listorical facts. 
But the critical reasoning of the historian is unable to 
find much useful information of the latter class. Indeed, 
some scholars even doubt if the narrative contains any 
history at aU. For instance, Lassen and Weber take the 
Vsjdmdyana to represent allegorically “the first attempt” 
of the Aryans to conquer the non-Aryan South, and 
spread their culture there. Macdonell and Jacobi, 
on the other hand, believe that it is a fancifui creation 
based on Indian mythology. According to this inter- 

^ A Hfsioty of Sanskrit Uterature, p. 306. 

^ Ibid., p. 509. 
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pretation, Sita is the personification of the furrOw- 
goddess; Rama stands for India; and his conflict with 
Mvana may be traced to the old Indra-Vritra myth of 
the Rigveda. Without labouring the point further, it 
amply illustrates how the story of the Rdmayana offers 
a fruitful ground for speculation. There is no doubt 
that it is thickly interwoven with mythological fiction, 
but to discredit the historicity of Rama altogether 
appears too wide an assumption. He is mentioned 
in the Buddhist Dasaratha Jdtaka, where we see him 
in his normal form divested of divine attributes. It 
is also known that KoSala was an important kingdom 
in Maihjadda ever since Aryan expansion eastwards. 
What, therefore, may be taken as the nucleus of 
fact is that Rama was a real person, who belonged to 
the royal Iksvaku house of Ayodhya, and whose achieve- 
ments both in war and peace left a deep impression 
upon the popular imagination. The epoch of Rama’s 
beneficent rule is, however, as uncertain as the contem- 
porary political condition of Northern or Southern India. 

The Mahdbhdrata : lis Age 

The Mahdbhdrata, which at present consists of 
over 100,000 verses has the rather 

doubtful honour of being the bulkiest epic known to 
literary history. It is divided into 18 (eighteen) books 
{parvans) of unequal size with the Harivathia as a supple- 
ment. According to orthodox tradition, Dvaipayana 
Vyasa was the author of this stupendous work, Imt the 
essential lack of uniformity in its language, style, and 
contents clearly indicates that it is not the production 
of one brain or of one period. It is a gradual growth 
froin an epic kernel,^ which was in course bf time 

1 Macdonell believes that the original epic kernel of the MahS~ 
bbaraia consists of about zo,ooo Slokas or verses {A History of 
Sanskrit ’Literature, p. 283). He postulates three stages of its de- 


thoroughly remodelled, extended, and enriched by 
Brahmans with an enormous amount of mythological, 
philosophical, religious, and didactic matter.^ The 
^haldjana GriJ^asiitra the oldest evidence 

for the existence of the Mahabharata in some form, and 
a land-grant of about 500 A.D., where it is definitely 
called °‘a collection of a hundred thousand verses,” 
shows that by this date, or some time — say a century — 
earlier, it already existed in its present shape. Thus 
the beginnings, growth, revision, and interpolations 
of this tremendous compilation^ are to be ascribed to 
this long interval between the fifth century B.G. and 
400 A.D. roughly. 

The Story in Brief 

I he framework of the epic deals with the great 
conflict between the Kauravas, the hundred sons of 
Dhritarastra, and the Panovas, the five sons of Pan^u. 
It was the culmination of their long-standing rivalry, 
which began thus : 

After the death of Vidtra-Virya, the Kuru ruler, 
his younger son Pandu succeeded him, as the elder, 
Dhritarasp-a, was bom blind. But owing to Pandu’s 
premature death, Dhtitara§tra hims elf had to assume 
the reins of government within a short time. Being 
fond of his nephew, Yudhisthira, a man of rare 
virtue, he then nominated him heir-apparent. This 
aroused the jealousy of fiis eldest son, Duryodhana, 
who by his machinations compelled the Pandus to es- 
cape from the capital. During fhek wanderings they 
went to Paficala, where Arjuna won in a spayarhvara 

velopment. (Jhtd., p. 284). 

1 Extensive episodes and whole works, like die Bbapmd Gita, 
have often been inserted to preach a moral. 

* The Hindi Pritbvir^a Rasa of Cand Bardli has similarly been 
rdbandied and expanded mto its present bulky form. 
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the king’s daughter, Draupadi, for himself and his 
brotliers. This alliance proved a turning-point in thek 
fortunes, for with a view to conciliating them Dhri- 
tarastra divided his kingdom, giving Hastinapur to 
his sons, and to his nephews a region of which Indra- 
prastha became the capital. Here, too, the Pan^avas 
were not allowed to reign in peace. Duryodhana 
lured Yudhisthira to play with him a game of dice, 
in which the latter lost everything — kingdom, wife, 
honour — ^and had to go in exile for twdve years. On 
the expiry of the period, he tried to get back the lost 
kingdom, but Duryodhana scornfully rejected Yudhis- 
thira’s terms. This led to a trial of strength. Hostili- 
ties lasted eighteen days on the famous batdefield of 
Kuruksetra, and there was indescribable suffering and 
slaughter. Ultimately victory rested with Yudhi§thira, 
who ruled gloriously for a brief period, and then retired 
to the Himalayas with hjs brothers, giving the care of 
the crown to the distinguished Parik§it. 

Ifs 'Historical Value 

In the main the story of the Mahabhdrata is based 
on historical truth. Hastinapur and Indraprastha were 
doubtless real cities, and, despite their utter destruc- 
tion by the ravages of time and the elements, their 
names still survive. The former is now represented 
by a hamlet of the same name on the Ganges in the 
Meerut district, and the latter is recognised in the small 
village of Indatpat on the Jumna, near modern Delhi. 
The traditional date, 3102 B.C.,^ of the famous war 
between the rulers of the two places will hardly stand 
the test of criticism, but it has with some plausibility 

J* Rao thinks that the War took place in 3159 as' 
according to a tradition Kri§na passed away at the commencement 
of the after the .lapse of 36 years from ribe Mahibbirata 

war (Th 0/ th MdMbMmta^ p* , ■ 
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been placed about looo B.C.^ For the Safapatha Brab- 
mam is familiar with the heroes of the epic, and it men- 
tions Janamejaya as almost a recent personage. It is 
also known that the Kurus were a great people during 
the later Vedic period, although the Pan^us do not 
at all figure either in the Brahmams or in the Sutras. 
They first emerge into view with the later Buddhist 
literature as a mountain tribe. Does this show, as has 
sometimes been conjectured, that they were foreigii 
immigrants, unrelated to the Kurus ? At any rate, 
the theory is supported to some extent by their rude, 
uncourtly manners; practice of polyandry; and the name 
“Pandu,” meaning “pale,” which may perhaps indicate 
their Mongolian affinities. If the suggestion has any 
substance, the present text of the Mababbdrata gives an 
altogether garbled version of the actual origins and 
relations or the chief combatants. Similarly, it is 
diflficuit to accept its testimony regarding their allies. 
For instance, we learn that the Kuru hosts included 
the rulers of Pragjyoti§a (A8sam), Avanti andDaksi- 
napatha, the C2nas, l^atas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus, Sauviras etc.® Apart 
from the fact that they were not all contemporaneous, 
it is doubtful whe^r these distant powers were 
interested in what was perhaps a. local conflagration 
in Madhyadda. And surely they could not be called 
to arms as feudatories, for die nearness of the Kaurava 
and Pan^ava capitals itself shows that they did- not 
hold an extensive sway. In short, there are undoubted 
deviations ftom historical accuracy in the Mahdbhdratay 
but the central theme is authentic^ and its characters, 

* Sec also Cam. Hist. IiuL, VoL I, pp. 276, 306-07. Another 
suggested date for the MahahMrata war is 1400 B.C. (Hindu Cmii- 
satum, pp. 15 1-54; Pres. lad. Hist. Cong., 3rd. session, Calcutta, 
*959. 35-7X)- 

*The dlies of tibe El^dns were the kings of Pa&dla, Ko&da, 
KSi!, M^adha, Cedi, hiatSTa and the Yadus. 
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whose exploits weie fitst popularised by story-tellers 
and mihstrels, are by no means imaginary. 

Gkanings from the Epics 

The two Epics have not only many common phra- 
ses and fables but the conditions depicted in them are 
very much alike. We shall accordingly draw on both 
together for a picture of the life of the princes and the 
people. It must, however, be remembered that all 
the data do not relate to any particular period, as the 
s%>ics are a gradual growth, and were compiled and 
enkrjged Centuries after the events described. 

\a) The mpg 

The epic king was not an absolute despot satisfy- 
ing his personal caprice only. He was amenable to 
the will of his brothers, councillors and. the populace. 
He had also to recognise and respecq the kws of 
different groups — f^las (families), Jdtis (castes), Sreps 
(guiljds), and PS^s (communities). A wicked king 
was deposed or killed “like a mad dog.” Even the 
immediate heir, if bodily defective, was not called to 
the throne. The king was installed and crowned with 
due ceremonies, and he was the leader of his people 
both “at home and in the field.” He was expected to 
undertake expeditions with the advice of the ministers 
and the blessings of the priest, but in practice the king 
probably decided the matter himself in collaboration 
with his allies. The Sdbha had now become a mere 
body for consultation on military matters. The king 
lived amid pomp and splendour, and dancing-girls and 
women of easy virtue formed a part of his retinue. 
Ifis chief recreations were music, gambliag, hunting, 
animal fights, and wrestling contests. He meted out 
justice in the hall adjoining the palace. Ea old ^ he 
usually abdicated or retired in favour of his eldest son. 
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The capita was well protected with a surromidiag wall, 
gates, towers, and moats, and supplied witli the neces- 
sary ametdties of life. There were music-halls, plea- 
sure-gardens, well-kid out squares, beautiful buildings 
for the king and grandees of the court, and attractive 
booths for ' traders. The thoroughfares were lighted 
at night with lamps,, ^d fhe dust-nuisance was allayed 
by watering them regukrly. 

{b) Admmstratm 

The Mng administeri^ the realm with the help of 
IMantriparisad which, according to the 

Mababbarata} consisted of four Brahmans, eight Ksat- 
ijyas, twentyone VaiSyas, three Sudras, and one of the 
Suta' aiste. The Prime-minister and other coimcillors 
were, men of the highest integrity, sagacity, and charac- 
ter. . Besides, the king was assisted in the discharge of 
his duties by stibor^ate rulers (Samantas), the Ymardja 
(Grown-pmee),. tifete aristodcaCy, and such high officers 
as Pm^fa (Priest), Cdt^Spsti (Coinmander-in-chi^, 
l!>vardpSla (CHambetl^), Pradesta (Qiief Justice), 
Dbarmddl^aksa (Superintendent of Justice), Dapda- 

(Presiding Ju<%e of the Criminal Courts, or Cffief 
Police Officer ?), NagardSjaksa (City-Prefect), Kdr- 
yanirmdnakrit (Superintendent of Works), KSragard- 
(Su|^^ of Prisons), Dmgapala (Warden 

of forts), etc. 

The ’rillage or ^Sma^ which was the lowest unit 
of adnomisttatiott, enjoyed ccmsiderable local autonomy 
uhder its headmiun (Grimapf). Next, in the ascending 
scale were officers often twenty {VimJatipd), 

a hundtai.(^i2&?^iWf), and a thousand villages {Adhipatt). 
These officem ccdlected revenue, detected crime, and 
maintamed order within ffieir Jurisdictions, each being 
responsiWe to the next higlKf authority, and all even- 

• » IXpLV, 7-II. 
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tually to the king. 

(^■) Tbe Army 

The king’s army consisted oif the . Atyan nobles 
aiid conamoners, ^yho served as archers, ‘slingets, rock- 
throwers, cavalrymen, chariot-drivers, elephant-riders, 
etc. The suggestion that, fire-arms i.e., cannon, md 
gunpowder were also used wfil hardly bear criticism. 
Ail that one may believe is that perhaps there: were 
some “magically blazing” weapons like 'Ga/fenjr and 
arrows. It was deemed glorious for the warrior to die 
fighting. The Ksatriya fought for renown or for his 
cmeftain. The king pensioned the widoiws c£ ,t^ 
fallen. Those captured ’in battle became Ae victor’s 
slaves for a year at least. Sometimes, however, they 
were restored to freedom cm certain conditions. In- 
cidentally, it may be interestmg to note that grass-eating 
was regarded as a. sign of subtmssion. 

(c/). Gapas 

The , SSntiparvan of’ the Mababbaratd (Ch. 107, 
verses 6-32) also refers to Ae Ga^ form of government 
i.e., the rule of Ae many. Its strength .and prosperity 
depended, on avoiding intern^ disunion, keeping coun- 
sels secret, obeying the leaders’, and respecting established 
customs and usages. Sometimes a number of Ganas 
formed a sort of confederation \Sa/bgha). For instance, 
chapter 81 of the Santiparvan represents Kri§na as 
Head of the Andhaka-Vrisni league. 

{e) The People 

Caste was already a firmiy-Aoted institution. The 
nobles and the Brahmans had Ae upper hand in society, 
whereas the un-Aryan “Sudras” were Ae under-dogs, 
and the slaves, “bom to servitude,” had . no rights 
and possessions. The position of women had deteiSo- 
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tated as compared with what it was in the Vedic age. 
The custom of Sati is spoken of, and polygamy was 
practised. Going out veiled, sometimes referred to, was 
perhaps a court-custom. We also hear of Svqyamvaras, 
i.e., self-selection of the bridegroom. 

The bulk of the population lived in villages around 
forts {durga)y perhaps of mud, tending cattle and prac- 
tising agricuiture. In times of danger, such as war 
and catde-lifdng raids, they took shelter inside these 
rude defences. The villagers were autonomous in 
ordinary affairs, but the kmg as the overlord administer- 
ed justice and exacted taxes, which varied according to 
need and were perhaps paid mostly in kind. Mer- 
chants and others dwelt in towns. The former brought 
goods from afar, and paid customs duties. Towns- 
folk probably paid fines and taxes m money. The use 
of false-weights, sometimes alluded to, must have 
necessitated a careful supervision of the market-place 
by the state. The guilds of merchants and artisans 
wielded great influence, and, next to the priests, their 
heads (mahajand) were the objects of royal attention and 
solicitude. 

The people were addicted to eating meat and drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, although vegetarianism was 
gradually gaining ground on account of the doctrine of 
Ahimdy stressed by the best minds of ancient times.^ 

(/) 'Rjiligon 

The worship of the striking phenomena of Nature 
was now left far behind. The Vedic deities had yielded 
precedence to the cult of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva. New gods and goddesses, like Surya 
(Sun), Gane^a and Durga, arose, and it became a popu- 
lar article of faith that Vi§nu took on incarnation for 
establishing righteousness on earth. Along with this, the 


1 cF. ChSttdogya lipanisady III, 17, 4. 
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docttine of ttansmigratioti was widely accepted. The 
Epics thus indicate that the foundations of modem 
beliefs had been well and traly laid. 

Section C 

THE DHARMASASTRAS 
The D harms Jastras 

The Dharmaiastras represent the traditional teadl\- 
ings of certain Brabmanical schools orf Dharma or civil 
and religious law. These 'texts, in Sloka xmtm, 
the most important' sources of Hindu law, and they 
throw a good deal of light on ancient Brahmankal 
institutions and civilisation. Of these codes, the prin- 
cipal ones are the Mmavadharmaidstra belonging - “ra- 
ther to the time of our (Christian) era or before it than 
later;”^ Vismdharmaiastra^ which, though in SGtra 
form, is decidedly posterior to the work of Manu, being 
largely based on it; Ydjnavalkjasmriti, composed in 
Mithila about the fourth century A.D.; and, Ndra- 
dasmriti of about the fifth century A.D. Besides, 
there are minor SmrMs, later Nthafjdh'as, and commen- 
taries, like the MiMksard, which have also in course of 
time become authoritative. 

Society'. Varnas 

• As in the Dharmasutras, so in the Dhcarmaidstras^ 
caste-distinctions ate the “frame” of society. Each 
of its limbs had its particular duties and privileges. 
Thus, according to Maim, the Brahman was to study 
and teach, perform Yajm and assist others in doing it, 
give aims and receive gifts; the Ksatri^a had to admmis- 
t^and to protect people, to spend money for advancing 

^ Hopkins, Cam. Hist. lnd.y Vol. I, p. 279. 
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knowledge and the cause of tmth, to petfotm Yajms, 
to study the scriptures, and above all, to fight bravely 
and fearlessly; the Vai^ya tended cattle, performed 
Yajms etc., lent money on interest, and carried on 
trade and agriculture; and the Sudra ministered to the 
physical conaforts of the community, i.e., did menial 
service. The law-books also refer to “^mixed castes,” 
which originated from inter-marriages and illicit rela- 
tions. Next, there were the non-Aryans, the Mkc- 
ehas^ Canddlas, Svapakas^ etc., considered even lower 
than the Sudras, almost beyond the pale of society. 

The Stages oj ILife 

The Dhama^dstras mention the rules of the four 
stages of life (Alrama), which applied to a Dvija or 
“Twice-born.” The first, Brahmacarja^ was the period 
of studentship. It began with the Upanayana ceremony, 
but the age of initiation often varied, as it depended on 
the circumstances and capacity of the youngster and 
the order to which, belonged. He learnt the Vedas 
and other sacred works or the Vedangas and Dar^anas 
etc., under the paternal care and guidance of teachers — 
Hpadhyayas and Acaryas. The . Brahmacatfs life was 
onp of discipline and regular activity; he had to study 
diligently, worship daily and perform Agnihotra, beg 
aims, collect wood, and bring water etc., for his gum 
or teacher. Modem students may well take a leaf 
oht of the book of their ancient compeers. After the 
completion of education, the Brabmacdn entered the 
(Siibdsthddrama i.e., married and became a householder. 
A Grihastha was expected to give charity liberally and 
j!0 clear the three debts he owed to gods, Eir/r and 
•fons-fathers by Yajna, study and continence, and pro- 
geny respectively. In the third stage, Vdmprastha, 
an mdividudl renounced all the “good tilings” of life 
and repaired to the solitude of the forest for calm con- 
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tempktion, living there on the simplest fate, toots, 
and fruits, etc. Last of all was the stage of Samjasa, 
when all worldly connections were cut asunder and 
the body was subjected to mortification with .a view 
to probing into the mysteries of existence and realising 
the ultimate Reality. Hh&Samjasi subsisted on what- 
ever he got by begging, and dedicated himself to the 
promulgation and dissemination of Truth and Right- 
eousness. Such was the scheme of life enjoined on 
the upper three classes by the law-givers, but it is doubt- 
ful how far their injunctions were followed in practice. 
At any rate, it appears that Samjasa was generally meant 
for, and embraced by, the Brahmans omy. 

Position of Women 

The Dharmaidstras give us some idea of the 
position of women. At one place Manu says : 
“Where women are worshipped (honoured), the 
gods shower their blessings; but where they are not 
honoured, all acts are fruitless.”^ Curiously, how- 
ever, in another verse he regards them as a source 
of evil leading men astray^. He does riot also con- 
template that a woman could ever be independent; she 
was to be under the tutelage or guardianship of her 
father in childhood, of her husband in youth, and of 
her sons in old age.® Further, according to Manu, 
women were of unstable temperaments, and they could 
not, therefore, be called as witnesses.^ He countenan- 

' cf. m m I 

^ fw: ii 

56), 

* cf. snthiit n, nj). 

® cf. "sraf i 

pr 5T Fsfl II (Ibid., IX, 3 ). 

*Ibid.,YJU,77. 
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ces marriages of maidens when they are only twelve or 
eight years old;^ but with regard to the sale of daughters 
he seems to express contradictory opinions. ^ A woman 
could be abandoned or divorced by the husband if she, 
was barren or bore only daughters,® as also on the 
ground of unfaithfulness. Manu deprecates widow-re- 
marriage and Nijoga (Levitate),* whereas Narada per- 
mits both. StriSana z^tt, it k not made explicit by 
Manu if a widow was entitled to inherit her husband’s 
property.® Narada denies this right to her; Yajna- 
val%a, on the other hand, recognises a widow as her 
husband’s heir. Although the custom of Sail does not 
. hbtain sanction till late, the lot of widows, debarred as 
they were from participating in auspicious ceremonies, 
must have been hard indeed. There is no mention of 
Vurdab^ and Manu admits that nobody could “guard a 
a woman by force.” • 

The State 

The Smritis recognise monarchy as the normal 
form of government., Manu emphasises the necessity 
of having a king, for without him confusion would 
reign supreme all round (VII,, 5). The king is attribut- 
ed a divine origin. Manu says: “A king, though 
an infant, must not be despised because he looks a 
human being; verily, he is a great deity in human 
form.”’ He further adds ; “Through his powers {pra 

’ mi, ix‘ 94. 

® See Manusmriti, VIH, ,204; HI, ji; IX, 98. 

IX, 81. 

IX, 65. 

® She could inherit the property of her issueless son (Jhii. 
IX, 217). 

* lUl, IX, 10. 

’cf. iT5flsf^ frr<R»a«fi 1 

few n {Mamsmrm,YSL,%p 
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hhSvd), he is Agni (Fife), Vayu (Wind), Arka (Sun), 
Soma (Moon), Dhafinjfcrat (Yama), Kubera, Varum 
and hiika/’^ But at the same time it is to be noted 
that a king, though considered divine, is not represented 
as an absolute autocrat ruling with an iron hand for his 
own glory. He wielded the Dapda only to maintain and 
enforce the Dhama. He was by no means regarded 
as above the La73>. Indeed, it is said that Lm destroys 
a king, who is indolent, sensual, tyrannical, and un- 
righteous.2 According to Manu, the sources of Dbar- 
ma are {a) the Vedas, {h') the Smritis, (<r) Acara i.e., 
practices of pious men, and (i) self-satisfaction.® To 
these Yajnavalkya adds certain secondary sources, like 
deliberation, decision of Parisads and of learned persons, 
temporary needs not. inconsistent with one’s duties, 
royal edicts, special usages of guilds, corporations, etc., 
and local customs. Manu also refers to the laws . of 
countries (jledadharma\ of castes {jdtidkarmd)^ of fami- 
lies {hikdhamd), of heretics {pasapdas), and of corpo- 
rations (gapas)^ 

The Dbarmaddstras recognise a Ksatriya alone as 
king, although history knows of kings belonging to 
other castes also. He led a well-regulated and stre- 
nuous life for the good and progress of his people and 
kingdom. In the discharge of his onerous responsibi- 
lities, he acted on the advice of a cabinet consisting 
of seven or eight ministers, and whatever orders the 
king gave were taken down, or passed on, by secreta- 
ries (Sahdjas). He received petitions from his subjects 
in the assembly-hall (jabhd), adjacent to the palace, 
and decided cases prescribing fines, religious expiations^ 

« JfeW., vn, t7-28. 

» cf, algOT I 

SITiiTO#?' ^ U (Ibid., II, 6). 
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mentions partners in trade and agriculture (H 265). 
Similarly, Narada and Brihaspad refer to them, and 
how their shares were to be determmed. The law- 
books further show that loans were advanced, and the 
interests on them varied from fifteen per cent to sixty 
per cent according to the caste of the debtor. Usury is, 
however, generally discouraged; a Brahman specially 
was not expected to charge a high rate of interest.^ 
If a debt could not be cleaied, a Sudra-debtor did some 
kind of labour in lieu of it. To enforce payment of 
debt, the practice of sitting and fasting unto death in 
front of the debtor’s house was also sometimes re- 
sorted to. 

Taxation 

Taxes were intended to be light and equitable. 
The king is advised not to put too great a burden on 
the people, nor to resort to unrighteous and covetous 
methods. The Mahabhdrata, for instance, exhorts him to 
gather taxes from his subjects like a bee sucking honey 
ttom flowers, or a calf drawing milk from the udders 
of the cow.® The great law-giver, Manu, allows a king 
to take from merchants one-fiftieth part of their profits 
in cattle and gold, and one-sixth, one-eighth, and one- 
twelfth of agricultural produce such as rice etc. (VII, 
130); and also one-sixth of the profits in ghee, honey, 
perfumes, vegetables, fruits, roots, etc, (VII, 13 1, 132). 
Artisans, smiths, and labourers paid taxes in the form 
of a day’s labour monthly (VII, 138). The Srotriyas 
were, however, exempted from taxes (Vll, 133). Others 
enjoying this immunity were the blind, the deaf, the lame, 
the aged, and those who helped the Srotriyas (Vll, 594). 
In conclusion, we may add that among other important 

^ Narada altogether forbids Brahmans to practise money-lend- 
ing (NaraJasmnii, I, xii). 

* Santiparvan, Ch. LXXXVIH, 4-8.^ 
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sources of state-revenue were excise duties, customs or 
tolls, levies at ferries, etc. 

Occupations and Trade 

The Smritis indicate to some extent the material 
condition of the people by the crafts they mention. 
Thus, we hear of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, oilmen, dyers, 
tailors, washermen, potters, weavers, leather-workers, 
distillers, makers of bow and arrow, wood and metal- 
workers, etc. Besides, there were the mechanics and 
artisans, who were regarded as particulariy useful 
members of society. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the mass of people, 
but trade, too, was not neglected. It was mtied on by 
barter as well as by the medium of coins consisting of 
gold SuvarnaSy silver 'Raupm mdhkas; Dbarapas, and 
SatamdnaSy and copper Karsdpanas (VUI, 135-137). 
The state fixed the prices of articles, and anybody guilty 
of adulteration or the use of false measures and weights 
was punished. It was prohibited to export grains in 
times of famine, or such goods as were under state- 
monopoly. _ There were well-known trade-routes, 
which occasionally were unsafe. Rivers were crossed 
by boats, and on land carts and animals conveyed 
merchandise to and fro. 
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■ CHAPTER Vl 

I. THE AGE OF THE BUDDHA 
Section A 

India just before the rise of Buddhism 

The Buddhist and the Jain works are primarily 
devoted to the inculcation of religious ideas rather 
than the narration of political events. Occasionally, 
however, we obtain flashes of historical light from 
stories or anecdotes preserved in these books. It is 
thus incidentally that we learn of the sixteen great 
powers {solasa mahajanapadas), which must have existed 
in the seventh or the early sixth century B.C., as the list 
is given in the oldest Buddhist writings^ and it does 
not exactly fit in with the conditions prevailing in the 
Buddha’s time. These states were : 

r, Ka§i with its capital of the same name, also 
called Varanasi. It greatly prospered under the rule 
of the Brahmadattas, A^vasena, father of Tsrthamkara 
Par§va, is believed to have been one of the early kings 
of KMl 

z. Ko^ala : Its capital was Savatthi (Sravastj) or 
Sahet Maheth, in the Gonda district, during the Buddhist 
period. Prior to that, Saketa and Ayodhya had served 
as capitals. The rulers of KoMa and Ka§i were often 

^ See e.g., Anguttara Ntk^'a ( 1 , 213; IV, 252, 256, 260). The 
Buddhist Sanskrit work, Mahavastu^ gives a slightly variant list. The 
names, as mentioned in die Jain text 'Bbagavaii Sutra, are also different. 
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belonged Parantapa, father of the Buddha’s contemporaiy 
Udena. 

9. Kuru : The Kuru reahn was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. Among its towns may be men- 
tioned Indapatta (Indraprastha) and Hatthinipura 
(Hastinapura). The Kurus had now lost their poli- 
tical importance. 

10. Pancala : This region roughly corresponded 
to modem Rohilkhand and a portion of the Central 
Doab. It had two divisions. Northern and Southern, 
the Ganges forming the boundary line. Their capitals 
were Ahicchatra and BCamphya respectively. One of 
the early Pancala kings, Dummukha (Durmukha), is 
credited with conquests in all directions. 

11. Maccha or Matsya : The Matsyas ruled to 
the west of the Jumna and south of the Kums. Thek 
capital was Virat-nagara (modern Bairat, Jaipur State). 

I a. Surasena : The Surasenas were masters of a 
kingdom, of which Mathura was the capital. It was 
here that the Yadava family played a great part. 

15. Assaka : In the Buddha’s time the Assakas 
were settled on the Godavari with Potali or Potana as 
thek chief town, but when the list was drawn up their 
territory appears to have been between Avanti and 
Mjathura. 

14. Avanti or Western Malwa : Its capital was 
Ujjain. . The metropolis of its southern portion was 
A&ussati or Mahismati (modem Mandhata), where 
ruled the Haihayas in ancient times. 

15. Gandhara i.e., modem eastern Afghanistan; 
Its capital was Tak§a 5 ila (modem Taxila, j^walpindi 
district). The kingdom perhaps also included I^sh- 
mk. 

16. Kamboja : The Kambojas also held sway in 
the north-west, being usually associated with the Gand- 
haias in epigraphic records and literature. We hear of 
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Raja^a Md Dvataka as its important towns.* 

^ The list IS curious in certain respects. It recoe- 
mses AnM md as stiU independent, and does not 
mention Onssa, Bengal, or any |ace south of Avanti. 

Section B 

INDIA AT THE TIME OF THE BUDDHA 

(a) Demoo’atk or Autonomom Clans 

*1 “ Pali that at the time of 

the Euddha there were, besides monarcliical states a 
number of democratic or autonomous clans, some of 
little account, and others enjoying considerable power.a 
Amongst such communities we learn of the following : 

1. The Sakps of Kapllavatthu or Kapilavastu : 
They were settled on the border of Nepal and English 
territory, ^d their capital has been identified with the 
preset Tdaura-kot. They traced their descent from 
Iksvaku of the Solar race. 

2. The Bhaggas _ of Sumsumagiri : They were 
an anaent cl^, being identical with the Bhargas of the 
Astareya Brabmana. According to Dr. Jayasval, their 

seat of power was somewhere in or about the district of 
Mirzapur.® 

3. Ihe B^is of AUakappa ; Not much is known 
a^ut them. They were located near the j^gdom of 

Presumably between modem Shahkbad and 

Kala^s of Kesaputta : The location of 
their chief town is uncertain. Has it aayt^g to do 

^ Sm also Raychaudhuri, Bol. Hist. Am. fyd., 4dieA tm. 

P'jP* **'3**''^^* 

T 4 sJ rfj 1 * BsidiHst fyHa (loaz); Cm . 
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with the Kevins — a people meationed with the Paficaks 
in the Satapatha Brmmana'i Alara, the great teacher of 
the Buddha, belonged *to this tribe. 

5. The Koliyas of Ramagama: They were to 
the east of the Sakyas, and the river Rohini formed the 
dividing line between the two territories. Their rela- 
tions were generally peaceful, but once the two clans 
came into conflict for the distribution of the waters of 
the Rohini. 

6. The Mallas of Pava, identified by Cunningham 
with Padrauna in the GoraWipur district. Some, how- 
ever, take Faldlpur to stand on the site of ancient 
Pava. 

7. The Mallas of KuSinara, corresponding to 
modern Kasia, where was discovered a small temple 
with a colossal statue of the Buddha in the Parimbhana 
(Pamirpapa) posture. 

8. The Motiyas of Pipphalivana : The identifi- 
cation of the capital is doubtful. They are said to have 
been a branch of the Sakyas, and were so called because 
their place ever resounded with the cries of peacocks 
(mora). 

9. The Videhas of Mithila (present Janafcapur 
just within the Nepalese border). It is noteworthy 
that Videha, once ruled by Janaka of Upani§adic fame, 
was no longer under a monarchical government. 

10. The licchavis of Vai^ali or modem Basath in 
the Muzaferpur district. They were an important 
people then, They were K§atriyas, and as such got 
a share of the Buddha’s relics. They came into inti- 
mate contact with both Mahavira and the Buddha, and 
thus greatly profited by their exhortations and teadmgs. 
It is represented that the licchavi oligarchy had a go- 
verning body comprising 7,707 RajSs. The Licchavis 
were noted for their full and fre(juent assemblies, and 
they carried on discussions in a spirit of confidence and 
concord. 
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Details about the Sa^as, etc. 

The Buddhist works naturally give us more details 
about the Sakyas, as the Buddha came of this stock. 
W the helm of the state was the Pre- 

sident, who bore the title of RjSjd. It is uncertain 
whether he was drawn from one noble family only, and 
for what period he was elected. Thus, the Bud^a’s 
father, Suddhodana, was a ^jdy and we also hear of his 
cousin, Bhaddiya, holding this office. The business of the 
clan was carried on in the open assemblies in Santbdgaras 
or Mote-halls, where the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor alike were present. The Buddhist works 
give us a vivid idea of how deliberations were con- 
ducted in these assemblies, which were modelled on 
the rehgious ^ W learn that there were 

regular meetings with proper seating arrangements 
nmde by a special officer called asanapannapaka or 
asanaprajmpaka. Each meeting to be vahd must 
have the requisite number of members present, but 
the chairman (VinajaSard) not counted for the 
purpose of the quorum. It was the duty of the 
whip iGaftapUrakd) to complete the quorum by re- 
quisitioning the presence of members. The business 
began with the formal presentation {sthapanafh) 
of the motion (natfi or jmpti)^ which was followed by a 
proclamation (amssatmad). Discussion related to the 
motion only, and all cantankerous and irrelevant talfer was 
avoided and checked, A resolution {pratijm) received 
one reading [Jnapti-dviUya-kammd) and sometimes even 
three {jmpti-catuttba-kamma). Silence of the members 
on the resolution was regarded as assent, but in case 
of disagreement they had recourse to various devices, 

^ See Jayasval, Hindu PoUfj^ pp. xoyiT* Jour. U. F. Hist. See., 
Nov. 1954, Vol. Vn, pt II, pp- J9-69} B, C Iaw, Kfat/iya Ckns 
in BudMist India, pp. ikj-iij. 
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like referring the matter to a committee, with a view to 
anaving at a unanimous decision. If no unanimity was 
possible, votes ifbandd) were taken. Voting was by tickets 
{salakd), generally slips of wood, of various colours to 
indicate different views. The oificer collecting votes 
was styled SaldhSgahapaka^ who was expected to show no 
kind of prejudice, malice, or fear. Voting was perfectly 
free and unfettered, and the majority jView {je-bhuyja- 
prevailed. A question, once decided, was not to be 
re-opened. Records of proceedings also appear to have 
been kept by clerks. The procedure was thus truly 
democratic, anticipating in many respects the working 
of modem popular assemblies. 

The clan subsisted on the produce of the rice-fields, 
and the cattle grazed in the village common or the 
forests. The villages were grouped together, and 
persons following particular crafts generally lived at 
one place. For instance, potters, smiths, carpenters 
and even those following priestly avocations had their 
own settlements. On the whole, the Sakyas were a 
peaceful community, and cases of theft or other crimes 
were rare. Perh^s they also had, like the Koliyas, 
regular police officers, who were distinguished by a 
special headgear, and who were notorious for “extor- 
tion and violence.” When caught, the offenders were 
produced before a court of justice and carefully tried. 
The Vajjians, at any rate, had, as would appear from the 
Afthakatha or Buddhagho§a’s commentary on the MahS- 
parinthhana-Sutta, a very complicated judicial system; 
and punishments were awarded according to the Book 
of Precedents (Papem Peftiaka), when the accused 
was uniformly adjudged guilty by a • succession 
of officers, viz.. Justices Mahamatas\ Law- 

yers {Vobirikas), Doctors of Law {SMr(t~dharas), Coun- 
cil of Eight {Af thakukkS), the General {Senapatf}, the 
Vice-Consul {Upa-raj^, and the Consul Each of 

these could, of course, let off the person charged, if 
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consideted innocent.^ 

(i>) Monarchical States 

During the lifetime of the Buddha the most im- 
portant development in the politics of the country was 
the rise of the four kingdoms of Kau§ambi (Vatsa), 
Avanti, KoMa, and Magadha.® They were now ruled 
by vigorous personalities, who had launched a policy 
of aggrandisement and absorption of neighbouring 
states. It inevitably led to conflicts among these 
powers, and, as we shall presently see, they were all 
ultimately welded into one mighty empire. 

1 . The Vatsa kingdom : Its capital was KauSambi 
or Kosambi, identified with modem Kosam on the 
Jumna, to the south of Allahabad. The Buddha’s 
contemporary ruler of this land was Udena or 
Udayana, son of Satanika Parantapa, of the Bharata 
dynasty. Tradition has preserved many stories of 
Udena’s love adventures and wars. For instance, the 
Udenavattbu informs us how once, after being cap- 
tured — perhaps in war® — ^by Pa|jota (Pradyota) of 
Avanti, Udena eloped by a aever ruse with his rival’s 
daughter, Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta, and married 
her in his capital. Similarly, other legends mention 
the daughter of Dhri^havarman, whom he restored to 
the throne of Aflga, and Pachnavati, sister of king 
DarSaka of Magadha, as Udena’a queens. Echoes of 
his di^ijaya and victory in distant KaMga, and enmity 
with a Kohk king come from later Sanskrit works 
like the Kathdsariisagara and the Priyadardiia. It is, 

^ Rhys Davids, Buddbist India, pp. lo-zy, B, C. Law, K. C.B.L, 

pp. 

* D-R-Bhandarkar, Cta-micbael Lactum on the Ancient Histoty 
of India, 1919. 

* According to tradition, Udena, who was spedajly pro* 
fident in playing on the lute, feJi into a trap dexterously set' up by 
Pradyota. See also H. K. Deb, Udayana Vatsaraja (Calcutia> 1919). 
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no doubt, difficult to tely upon diem implicitly, but 
that Udena was a powerful prince, who was at war 
with some of his contemporaries and formed matrimo- 
nial alliances with the ruling houses of Avanti, Maga- 
dha, and Anga, appears to be the substratum of truth. 

We do not kmow whether his son, Bodhikumara,^ 
succeeded him. The Kathasarifsdgara, at any rate, 
would have us believe that the kingdom of Kosambi 
was annexed to Avanti by Palaka, son of Pradyota. 

Lastly, it may be added that Kosambi became a 
centre of Buddhist activity from the time of the Buddha, 
who was himself often there. Udena was at first not 
favourably disposed towards the new teaching, but was 
subsequently much impressed by conversation with a 
celebrated Buddhist monk, named Pin^ola. 

n, Avanii : It was at this time ruled by Canida 
Pajjota (Pradyota), who had his capital at Ujjayini. 
He had, as already noticed, matrimonial relations with 
Udena of Kau^ambi and perhaps also with the Surasena 
king of Mathura, called Avantiputto. Pajjota was a 
man of cruel disposition and inordinate ambition.^ 
According to the Purdnas, he had the “neighbouring 
kings subject to him.” We have referred above to his 
clash with Udena, and his power apparently grew to 
such an extent that even Ajata^atru had at one time to 
fortify his capital in expectation of an attack by Pajjota 
(Pradyota). His successors were weaklings, aoout 
whom history has not condescended to record anything 
of note. Of course, one of them, Palaka, appears to 
have annexed Kosambi to his realm. He was over- 

^ A Suttanta of the Majjhima NikSya is called after Bodhiku- 
mara. As a Yuvaraja perhaps, he governed the Sutiisumagiri 
region, where he is said to have built a magnificent palace for 
himself. 

* Pradyota was also known as Mahasena on account of his 
large army (cf. ^ (Svapa- 

p3miafM, V, zo). 
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thrown by Ajjaka or Aryaka, son of Gopak, who did 
not ascend the throne in favour of his brother Palaka. 
The Purdpas, on the other hand, insert one Vi^akhayupa 
between the two.^ Then followed Avantivardhana. 

Avanti was another important centre of Buddhism. 
It was the home of several ardent adherents of the 
Buddha, like Mahakacc^a, Sona, Abhaya Kumara, etc. 
Indeed, Dr. Rhys Davids suggests that Buddhism, 
born in Magadha, received its garb in Avanti, i.e., the 
Pali canon was composed in the form of speech then 
current there. 

in. KoJa/a: The rise of KoMa in the very 
centre of Northern India was an important feature in 
the political situation of the sixth century B.C. Al- 
ready during the time of Karhsa, who was one of the 
predecessors of Pasenadi (Prasenajit), the Buddha’s 
KoSalan contemporary, the long-drawn struggle bet- 
weeri this kingdom and Ka^i had ended in the absorption 
of the latter. There are also references in Pali literature 
indicating that the Salsyas had 'accepted the hege- 
mony of Ko^ala, and Pasenadi is often described as 
"the head of a group of five Rdjds.” Besides, his sister’s 
marriage with Bimbisarai king of Magadha, must have 
further . secured his position. But this very matrimo- 
nial alliance eventually became the cause of discord and 
conflict. For, as we shall see below, when Bimbisara 
was starved to death by his son Ajataktru, .the former’s 
wife, Ko^aladevi, died ' of grief. Pasenadi then con- 
fiscated the township of Ka^i, which had been conferred 
on her as pin-money {pahdna-cunnamiild). This led to war 
between KoMa and Magadha, and it vrent on for some 
time with unvarying relentlessness but with varying 
fortunes. At last^ a treaty was drawn up, and Pasenadi 
gave to AjSiaSatru the band of his daughter, Vajira, and 
also the revenues of the township of in dispute. 

* However, this appears to be a mistake. 
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Educated at Taxila, Pasenadi was a large-hearted 
ruler. He gave lands on the royal domains to the 
Brahmans, and also donated groves and built monas- 
teries for the Buddhist monks. His relations wjth the 
Bud<&a were specially cordial, and he often used to 
visit him and jefc his advice in difficulties. Once 
Pasenadi expressed amazement at the way the great 
Teacher mamtained peace within the Order {Samgba\ 
whereas the former was sorely troubled by the depreda- 
tions of robbers, like Angulimala, and by the machina- 
tions of his family and ministers. Indeed, Pasenadi 
lost his throne on account of the revolt of his son, 
Vidudabha (Viruddhalsa),^ instigated by the minister 
DIgha-Carayam. Pasenadi invoked AjataSatru’s aid, but 
before entering Rajagriha the Ko§ala kmg died of fatigue 
and an’xiety at its gates. Ajata^atru honoured him by 
a state-funeral, and wisely left Vidudabha undisturbed. 

Viduddbha 

Vidudabha’s reign is darkened by the terrible 
atrocity which he perpetrated on the Sakyas.^ Appa- 
rently he did all that to avenge their treachery in marry- 
ing Vasabha-Khattiya, a slave-girl, to his father, but 
perhaps his real motive in invading the territories of 
the Sakyas was to destroy their autonomy completely. 
We do not know anything more about VMudabha or 
his successors.® When the curtain rises again, Ko§ala 
has become a part of Magadha. 

1 Other forms of the name are Yitu^ka or Ksudraka. 

® Vidudabha or Viruddhaka attacked the Sakyas and massacred 
a large number of them. This happened shortly before the 
Budmia’s death, and it led to the di^rsal of the Sakyas from 
their homeland. 

® Their names are Kulaka, Suratha, and Sumitra: cf. 

tffm: | 
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IV. Magadha : The land of Magadha, regarded 
with aversion in Vedic literature, first owed its 
political importance to the dynasty founded by Brihad- 
ratha. His son, Jarasandha, who is the hero of many 
extravagant legends, appears to have been a powerful 
king. This line came to an end in the sixth century 
B.C., for when the Buddha lived and preached, Maga- 
dha was ruled by Bimbisara of the Haryahka-kula.^ 
He was the son of a petty chieftain, Bhattiya, and was 
also known as Seniya or Sremka. At first, he held his 
court at Girivraja, but later another capital, aptly called 
Rajagriha,® arose aroimd his new palace. 

Bimbisara extended his influence in the beginning 
by a policy of matrimonial alliances. His principal 
queens were KoSaladevi, sister of Pasenadi; Cellana, 
daughter of the Licchavi prince Cetaka; and Ksema, 
Madra (Central Punjab) princess. These marriages not 
only show the high position of Bimbisara among his 
royal contemporaries, but they seem to have also paved 
the way for the expansion of Magadha. For instance, 
KoMa-devi alone brought as pin-money a part of Ka^i' 
yielding a revenue of a hundred thousand. 

Bimbisara also enlarged his kingdom by his mili- 
tary skill. We learn that after defeating Brahmadatta, 
he boldly annexed Anga, which roughly corresponded 
to modem Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. That 
other territories were absorbed into Magadha during 
the reign of Bimbisara is further clear from the estimate 
of its size given by the Pali commentator Buddhaghosa, 

, according to whom it had almost doubled itself during 
the interval between the Buddha and Bimbisara’s suc- 
cessor. The government was well organised, and the 

1 We have followed the PEE version. The l?ur3ms, on the 
other hand, make BimbisSra a descendant of feuniga. See Infra, 

® Identified with modern Rajgir. The Cyclopean walls of the 
old capital are among the most remarkable finds in India. Rlja- 
griha was on the outskirts of Girivraja. . 
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activities of the high officets of the tealm, called Maha- 
mattas (Mahaniatras), were stticdy watched and con- 
trolled. The admmistration of criminal kw was 
also severe. 

Bimbisara cultivated friendly relations with distant 
states, for he is said to have received an embassy from 
a king of Gandhara, named Pukkusati. Incidentally it 
shows that Bimbisara must have flourished when 
Gandhara was stfll an independent kingdom, i.e., prior 
to the Achaemenid conquest about 516 B.C. We can 
arrive at a closer approximation to truth by another 
method. According to the Ceylonese chronicles Bim- 
bisara’s reign lasted 52 years, ^ and Ajata^atru had 
ruled for 8 years at the time of the Buddha’s death, 
which has been fixed by Geiger and other scholars in 
485 B.C. Add to this sixty years (52-j-8), and we get 
J43-44 B.C. as the date of Bimbisara’s accession to the 
throne.2 He was a patron of the Buddha from the 
very start of the latter’s career, and as a mark of 
good-will Bimbisara presented the famous Bamboo 
grove (ICaranda-Venu-vana) to the Sarnia. He also fed 
monks and exempted them from paying fares and 
ferry dues. But Bimbisara made endowments in favour 
of other sects as well, and we cannot, therefore, be sure 
how far he progressed along the path. Indeed, the 
Uttarajjbayana {UttaraSyajana) SHtra and other Jain 
works even represent liim as a devotee of Akhavira and 
having faith in his Law. 

Ajdtaiatru 




Bimbisara was succeeded by his son Afatasatm^ 
also called Kumka, about the year 491 B.C, The latter 
was at first his father^s viceroy at Campa, the capital of 

^ According to the Pwapas, the duration of his reign was only 
zS years, 

^ See also P&l Hir/. 4th ed,, pp, 1S4-S6, 
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i^ga, where he learned the art of government. Tradi- 
tion says that at the instigation of Devadatta, a cousin 
of the Buddha and his rival to the leadership of the 
Sarngha, Ajata^atra imprisoned his father and starved 
him to death.^ It is difficult to accept this story literally, 
but what appears probable is that Bimbisara’s end was 
tragic and perhaps due to foffi play.^ Afterwards, 
Ajataiatru is represented in the Samamaphala-Sufta 
as having expressed remorse to the Buddha for his 
heinous crime, and the great Teacher felt impressed by 
his penitence and exhorted him to “go and sin no more.” 
Ajata^atru’s visit to the Buddha is also depicted in one 
of the Bharhut sculptures of about the middle of the 
second century B.C. 

The manner of her husband’s death gave such a 
tremendous shock to Ko^aladevi that she too died of 
grief. Pasenadi immediately confiscated the revenues 
of the Ka§i estate, which had been settled on her as 
*pin-money’, and this, resulted in hostilities between 
him and Ajataiatru. ihe duel was a prolonged affair, 
fortune favouring each combatant alternately. At last, 
they came to terms, and the hlagadhan monarch got 
not only the disputed township of Kail, but also the 
hand of Pasenadi’s daughter, Vajira. Henceforth Kaii 
was permanently absorbed into the kingdom of Maga- 
dha. 

The next important event in Ajataiatru’s reign was 
his conflict with the Licchavis. Traditions differ re- 
garding its cause. Any of these — Cetaka’s refusal <o 
surrender Ajataiatru’s Mf-brothers, H^a and Vehalla, 
who had taken shelter in Vaiiali with certain prized 
objects, or an alleged treachery on the part of the lic- 

* This is alleged against Ajataiatni, when Us |>Iot to kill 
Bimbisto with a dagger miscaraed, and the latter had abdicated 
in favour of him. 

* The Jaina tradition, however, does not zej^resent Ajimtatru 
as. a parricide. 
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chavis concerning a mine of gems — may hare provok- 
ed war.^ But the real motive appears to have been 
the destruction pf the power of the neighbouring 
oligarchy,, which was without doubt a thorn in the 
side of an ambitious potentate. Ajata^atru took all 
possible precautions to ensure victory. He sent his 
trusted ministers, Sunidha and Vassakata, to sow 
dissensions among the Licchavl chiefs. He organis- 
ed his army carefully, and equipped it with powerful 
and destructive weapons. The war, though long and 
sanguinary, ended in favour of Ajata^atru, and the 
Licchavi territories passed under his rule. Perhaps 
after the conquest of Vai^ali, he carried his arms further 
northward, and the regions up to the mountains accepted 
submission to him. Thus the annexation of Ahga, 
KaSi, VaiSali, and othdr surrounding lands made Maga- 
dha the mightiest kingdom in Northern India. It 
naturally aroused the . jealousy of Avanti, and although 
we hear of Ajata^atru fortifying his capital in anticipa- 
tion of Pradyota’s invasion, we do not know if it ever 
materialised in his time. According to Pffi works, 
Ajatadatru’s reign lasted 52 years, but the Vurams 
give 27 years only- as its duration. The Jain works 
testify that he was a follower of their faith, but the 
Buddhist texts would have us believe that in his later, 
days Ajata&tru did honour to the Buddha and found 
solace in his ethical teachings. Thus, it was due to his 
regard for the Buddha that Ajata§atru claimed a share 
of his relics, and enshrined them in a 

Section G 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

The sixth century B.C. is one of the cardinal epochs 
in human history. It was an age of extraordinary 

* Pff/. Hist. Attc. lnA.t 4^1 ed., p. 171. 
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mental and spiritual unrest in several regions widely 
apart. For instance, Zoroaster in Persia and Confucius 
in China were promulgating their teachings about this 
time. In India, too, ardent spirits were unusually 
active in quest of Truth, and the centre of this ferment 
was Magadha, where the Brahmanic influence was 
not yet so deep or potent. Already the Upamsads 
had marked a stage of revolt against cumber-some 
rituals and bloody sacrifices. The pretensions and 
caste-exdusiveness of the Brahmans, which were gall- 
ing to the people in general, had further prepared the 
ground for new doctrines to germinate. A host of 
teachers went up and down the country preaclung 
and propagating their solutions of the abstruse problems 
of God and Soul, and of how to escape from the endless 
misery of births and deaths by the light, of knowledge 
or the rigours of self-mortification. Numerous rer 
forming schools^ thus sprang up, but most of them 
either med out or outlived their utility in course of time. 
Two of these, known as Jainism and Buddhism, how- 
ever, proved strong enough to survive, and even today 
they profoundly influence the thought and faith of 
mankind. 

Career of Mabmra 

According to the Jains, their religion originated 
in the remotest ages of antiquity. They believe that 
Mahavira, the last Tlrthamkara, was preceded by 
twenty-three other prophets. Of these, the penul- 

1 The Pali Tvorks mention that, when the Buddha be^n his 
'nhustry, there existed no less than sixty-two differentsects (accord- 
ing to the Jain texts, their numj>er was 563). Among these wene 
the Ajivikas, Jatilakas, Mun^-savakas, Parivrajakas, Magandikas, 
Gotamakas, Tedajodikas, etc. The most prominent teachers of the 
time, besides the Buddha, were: PurSua-Kassapa, Makkhali-Gailila, 
Nigautha-Nataputta, Ajita-KeSaksmbalifl, Pakuddha-Kacchiyana, 
Safijaya-Belatthaputta. 
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timate, PatSvanatha, appears to have been an histori- 
cal personage, but the rest are all dim and shadowy 
figures, wrapped up in mythology. He was the son 
of king ASvasena of Benares, but Pariva abandoned 
the royal state in favour of a life spiritual- His main 
injunctions were : (i) non-injury, (a) non-l;fing, i.e., not 
to tell lies, (3) non-stealing, (4) non-possession. We do 
not know how far he progressed in his mission, but the 
next Tirthamkara, Mahavim, who followed ParSva. 
after about 250 years, definitely placed the religion on 
a secure footing. Vardhamaaa, as Mahavira was 
known earlier in his family circles, was bom at Kun^a- 
grama, near Vai^ali. He was the son of Siddhartha, 
Head of the K§atriya Jfiatrika sect, and his mother 
was TriMa, sister of the Licchavi chieftain, Cetaka, 
whose daughter was married to Bitnbisara. Vardha- 
mana thus had an aristocratic lineage, and this must 
have materially helped him in his ministry. We learn 
that after leading an ordinary householder’s life till 
die age of thirty, he wandered away from home to 
become an ascetic. He practised severe meditation and 
subjected his body to the utmost self-torture for twelve 
long years. At last, he attained to omniscience (kahal- 
yd), and was hailed as the ‘Nirgrantha’ (free of fetters), 
or the yina’ (conqueror), from which is derived the 
name of his followers. From this- time onward till 
his death, thirty years later, at the age of seventy-two, 
Mahavira spread the tenets of his religion in Magadha, 
Anga, Mithila, and Ko^ala. To the four virtues en- 
joined by Pariva, he added a fifth, viz., strict chastity. 
He gave up clothing, and went about naked. Some 
scholars trace the division into Svetmbaras and Digam- 
baras to this new practice of Mahavira. But this view 
does not appear to be tenable, as the schism took place 
in the third century B.C. after the return of the Jains 
from South India, where they had retired owing to 
famine under the leadership of Bhadrabahu. Mahavira 
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passed away at Pavapuri (in the Patna district), perhaps 
in drfa 527 B.C.^ This, date, however, is open to 
certain objections. 

Main Doctrines of Jainism '' 

The Jains repudiate the authority or infallibility 
of the Vedas,^ and do not attach any importance to 
the performance of sacrifices. They believe that every 
object, even the smallest particle, possesses a soul 
(/*'<*)> endowed with consciousness. A natural corol- 
lary of this principle was their scrupulous observance 
of Ahimsa or non-injury to any sentient being. Some- 
times, however, its strict enforcement led to strange 
contradictions, for history records instances of Jain 
kings ordering the execution of persons guilty of killing 
animals. The Jains reject the inception of a Univer- 
sal Soul ora Supreme Power as the Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe. According to them, “God is' only 
the highest, noblest, and mllest manifestation of the 
powers which lie latent in the soul of man.”* The 
Jain goal of life is to attain, deliverance from the fetters 
of mundane existence. The cause of the soul’s embodi- 
ment being the presence of karmic matter, Moksa can 
be achieved, if and when a Jain gets rid of all Karma 
inherited from past lives, and acquires ho hew one. 
The way to this lies through the Three Jewels (Triratna) 
of right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
The Jains greatly emphasise the practice of penances, 
such zsyogic exercises and fasting, even to the point of 
death. The idea is that rigorous discipline gives 
strength to the soul, and keeps the lower matter 
subdued.^ 

^ Another date suggested for Mahivira’s decease is 546 B.G 

®The Jains have got their own Canon. 

*Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Itu&m Philosop^, Vol. I, p. 3J1. 

* See Mrs, S. Stevenson, Tb0 Heart of Jainismi Jagmanderlal 
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L//fi of the Buddha 

Like Jai0ism, Buddhism also was founded by an 
illustrious Ksatriya. His family name was Gotama, 
but he is better known by his spiritual title of the Bud- 
dha. He was bom of Maya in the Lumbini garden 
(modem Rummindei or Rupan-dehi), near Kapilavastu. 
His father, Suddhodana, was the “Raja” of the proud 
Sakya clan. Fearing his son’s reflective cast of rnind, 
he married him to Gopa or YaSodhara^ at an early 
age, and surrounded him with aU kinds of enjoyments 
and luxuries. But, in a world full of disease and 
misery, these did not offer any satisfaction to the medi- 
tative Gotama. He, therefore, escaped one night 
in his 29th year from the palace, leaving his wife and 
newly-born son Rahula behind, to seek solace in the 
life of a recluse. Not getting any mental repose or 
calm froty his studies under two distinguished teachers 
of the t im e named Alara Kalama and Uddaka Rama- 
putta, Gotama went to the sylvan retreats of Uruvela, 
near modern Bodhgaya, to practise the severest austeri- 
ties. He subjected himself to such rigorous discipline 
that he was reduced to a mere skeleton. But he did 
not in any way advance towards the goal, and conse- 
quently he gave up the method of self-torture, so com-* 
mon then, as fraitless, and partook of milk-food offered 
by Sujata, who had gone to worship the tree-deity. At 
last, one night, while he sat under an umbrageous Vtpal 
tree on a seat made of grass, the light dawned on him 
and he became the Buddha, the perfectly Enlightened 
One, at the age of thirty-five. After some misgivings 
whether people will understand its abstruse nature, 

Jaini, Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge, 1916); Barodia, Hisfoiy and 
Literature of Jainism (Bombay, 1909); Radhaktisboan, Indian Phi- 
losophy, Vol. I, Ch. VI, pp. 286-340; C. L. Shah, Jainism in Northern 
India. 

rOdier texts call Gotama’s wife BhaddafeacebS or BimbS. 
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he decided to promulgate his message to the wodd, 
and accordingly he first turned the wheel of the La# 
in motion at Samath. His first converts were those 
very five Bhiksus, who had abandoned his company 
in the forests of Uruvela, thinking Sramana Gotama 
to have deviated from the path of penances for the 
pleasures of the palate. For the next forty-five years 
his life was one of incessant activity. He preached 
to the people in their vernacular, and won their heart 
and mind by his noble teachings, kindness, moral 
grandeur, and deep sympathy. Princes and peasants, 
all extended their support to him, and within a short 
time his Samgha grew into a niighty organisation. Bud- 
dhism had a chequered career in India, and although it 
has now almost disappeared from the land of its birth, 
it is still a powerful religion in the East and Far East, 
and holds sway in various forms over countless millions 
of men.i 

Date oj the Buddha's Death 

After a long and successful ministry, the Buddha 
passed away at the age of eighty at Ku^inagara, modem 
Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, where some years ago 
a colossal statue of the Master was discovered in a 
reclining posture. It is difficult to determine exactly 
the date of this event, which may be regarded as one 
of the most important points m our system of chrono- 
logy. Vincent Smith placed it in 486-87 B.C., but 
the year 483 B.C., as proposed by Fleet and Geiger on 
a thorough examination of the available data, may be 
accepted as very near the tmth.® 

^ See E. J. Thomas, Tie Ufe ofBudeSia (London, 1927); H. 
Oldenberg, (London, i88a). 

* Some scholars, on the other hand, take 543 B.C. to be the date 
of the Buddha’s PmmbbSaa. 
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Hts Teachings 

The teachiags of the Buddha were essentially 
simple and of a practical nature. He did not concern 
himself with the problems of God dr the Soul, as he 
believed such discussions were of no help in one’s 
moral progress. He declared that everything was 
transitory or im^cttmsxtTA {sarvam aniccam or anityam). 
Like other teachers of his day, he regarded existence as an 
evil, but he was fat more deeply stirred by the grim reality 
of sorrow and suffering. He, therefore, mainly addres- 
sed himself to analysing its cause and finding out a way 
leading to its cessation. These were the Four Noble 
Truths {Cattdri-ariya-saccdn{)y which he proclaimed with 
all his earnestness, sorrow (dukkha); cause of sor- 
row {dukkha-samuddjay, cessation of sorrow {dukkha- 
ttirodha); and the path leading to the cessation of sorrow 
{dukkha-nirodhagdmm-pratip^. According to him, the 
root of ail human misery was ‘desire’ (tanha), 
and its annihilation was the surest means of end- 
ing unhappiness. He held that death was no escape 
from it, as it led to rebirth and further suffering. The 
suppression of ‘thirst’ {fanba) was possible if people 
followed the noble Eightfold Path, viz., (i) right belief, 
(a) right thought, (5) right speech, (4) right action, 
(3) right means of livelihood, (6) right endeavour, 
(7) right recollection, (8) tight meditation.^ The Bud- 
dha called it the Middle &th (Majjhma-magga) as it 
avoided both the extremes of gross luxury and grim 
austerity. Even those who were unable to retire 
from the concerns of Hfe could obtain success by fol- 
lowing it. The members of the Samgha were to strive 
after the attainment of Nibbdna or Nirvdna, or “extinc- 

(?) ffe {^) {^) ^ 

(V) wlrg-; (!() ?n^: (^) gfraw : (u) 
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tion of pefsomlity” 0 . They were exhorted to be strictly 
pure in thought, word, and deed. As an aid to this, he 
laid down ten commandments, of which the first five 
were to be observed by the laity also : (i) not to covet 
others’ property, (2) not to kill, (3) not to use 
intoxicants, (4) not to tell lies, (5) not to commit 
adultery, (6) not to take part in singing and dancing, 
(7) not to use unguents, flowers, or perfumes, (sy 
not to eat at odd hours, (9) not to sleep on comfortable 
beds, (10) not to accept or keep money. The Buddha 
thus prescribed a severely practical code of conduct 
for his disciples, and discouraged philosophic speculation 
considering it unprofitable for one’s spiritual advance. 
What was still more important is his healing declaration 
that all could partake of his message, irrespective of sex, 
age, or position in society.^ 

Relation Between Jainism and Buddhism 

For a long time it was commonly believed that 
Jainism was only an oflshoot of Buddhism or vice versa. 
It is, of course, now too late in the day to hold this 
opinion, although the similarities between the two 
systems are remarkable indeed. Both are indifierent 
to the authority of the Vedas, and deny the efficacy 
of rituals. Both ignored God, and decried distinc- 
tions based on birth. Both emphasised the principle 
of Ahmsd and the effect of Karma upon an individual’s 
future life. Both tolerated popular superstitions and 
beliefs. These are no doubt striking resemblances, 
but their approach towards certain fundamental 
problems is widely different. For example. Buddhism 
propounds that everything lacks an ego {Anatmavadd), 

^ See T. W, Rhys Davids, BxdSum (London, tSyj); J. H. C 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strassburg, 1896); A. B. Keith, 
Buddhist Bbiksoplg in India and CsgUn (Oxford, 1923^ Radha- 
krishnan, Indian Phiksofhji, Voi. I, Chaps. VII-XI, pp. 340-703, 
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whet^as according to Jainism every object or particle 
in this world is tenanted by a soul (jiva). jainism 
glorifies self-mortification. The Buddha, on the other 
hand, recommended the Middle Path, avoiding the' ex- 
tremes of sensualism and asceticism. Their concep- 
tions about deliverance and salvation also are not quite 
similar. Being products of the same age and land, 
it was inevitable that Jainism and Buddhism should have 
some common features, but at the same time their 
differences were so marked that often there was a good 
deal of rivalry between them. 

Section D 

ECONOMIC CONDITION^ 

Village Organisation 

'Tht Jdtakas, the Pitakas, md other Pali works 
furnish interesting information on the economic con- 
dition of India at the time of the rise of Buddhism. 
As at present, the bulk of the people then lived in villa- 
ges. The population of a village (grama) was concent- 
rated within a relatively small area, as the dwellings 
(gribas) were all clustered together to ensure safety. 
Around the villages there were arable fields (grdma- 
ksetra), divided into plots by channels for water or 
marked by a common fence. The holdings were 
usually small, but larger ones were not altogether 
unknown. The village folk had common rights over 
the adjacent forest (vana or ddpa or ddyd) and the grazing 

g rounds, where the cattle belonging to various house- 
olders were sent under the charge of a collectively 
hired herdsman (gopdlaka). 

The rural economy was . based on what may be 

^ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Ch. VI, pp. 87-106; Cam. Hist. 
Ind., Vol. I, Ch. Vin, pp. 198-219. 
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called ‘peasant proprietorship’. But no owner could 
sell Or mortgage his part of the land without the con- 
sent of the village council. He cultivated the fields 
himself, but often employed labourers or slaves for 
the purpose, There were no big estates or landlords. 
The king received the tithes and his share, varying from 
one-sixth to a twelfth,^ of the produce in kind through 
the headman {gamabhojaka). The latter was an im- 
portant ’ person in the village. He carried on there 
the business of the government. At that time he 
was probably cither a hereditary officer or was elected 
by the village coundl, which also helped him in main- 
taining local peace and security. The village residents 
were endowed with a sturdy civic spirit. They united 
of themsdves in such undertakings as laying irrigation 
channels, building mote-halls, rest-houses, etc. The 
women extended their full co-operation in these works 
of public utility. On the whole, each village was self- 
sufficient, and life was simple and unsophisticated. 
There were few rich men and no paupers. Crime was 
rare, but people sometimes suffered greatly from famines 
occasioned by droughts or floods. 

Cities 

Very few cities ox nigamas) are mentioned 

in Buddhist literature. Of these, the most impor- 
tant were : Baranasi (Benares), jEikjagaha (Rajagtiha), 
KauSambi, Savattfai (Sravasti), Vcsali (VaisMi), Campa, 
Taxila, Ayojjha or Ayodhya, Ujjeni (Ujjain), Mathum, 
etc. Imperial Pataliputra was yet to be founded. 
The towns were generally fortified, and the houses 
were built of and brick. The poor then, as 

now, lived .3n meape dwellings, the rich in im- 

^Manu says that die king should jtoke as his share i/yoth of 
cattle and gold fixan merchants and i/iS* or i/8th or i/izth of the 
produce from oikivators {Maemaniti, YIL ijo). Besides, we 
sometimes hear of qtecial levte&i forced bihodr and other ezactions.. 
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posing and sumptuous stfuctures, well plastered and 
painted both inside and outside. In the cities the 
people enjoyed greater comforts and led a gayer life. 

Arts and Crafts 

The main industry of the people was, of course, 
agriculture. Besides, they had made considerable pro- 
gress in such crafts as wood-work including cart- 
making and ship-building, architecture, leather-dress- 
ing, pottery,, garland-making, weaving, ivory-work, 
confectionery, jewellery, and work in precious metals.^ 
There were other occupations {hina-sippas\ e.g., tan- 
ning, fishing, hunting, dancing, acting, snake-charming, 
rush-weaving, etc., to . which was attached a social 
stigma. It was the general tendency of young men to 
follow their fathers’ callings, but exceptions are also 
recorded. For castes did not always determine crafts. 
Thus, we find a weaver turning an archer, ICsatriyas 
worMng in the fields, and Brahmans taking to trade, 
carpentry, and even tending -cattle. 

Guilds 

Persons following the same profession normally 
organised themselves into guilds (srepf), and often 
lived, or had their business centre, in one ward or street 
(vitbi) of the town. The Jdtakas name at least eighteen 
such groups. Each had a President (PamuMa) or Alder- 
man {fetthakd)^ whose .position was one of great respon- 
sibility and honour. Sometimes, to ensure greater 
cohesion different vprgas or guilds perhaps combined 
togethei under a common head. 

* The JStakas often give a list of eighteen principal crafts. This 
included the Worker in wood (ya4dhaki). Smith {Kammara), 
Worker in stone {Pasam-tpotfakd)^ Weaver (Taafu-raya), Dyer 
(fiangakara), Pottet (jtambBs-kara), Barber (Nahapakd^, etc, 
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Trade and Trade-RoMes 

In those days trade, both inland and foreign, was 
fairly brisk. Merchants naade fortunes by dealing in 
articles like silks, muslins, cutlery, armour, brocades, 
embroideries, rugs, perfomes, ^gs, iyor)'', ivory- 
work, jewellery, etc. They went long distances up and 
down the great rivers of the country, and even under- 
took coasting voyages to Burma and Ceylon from 
Tamralipti (Tamluk) on the east, and from Bhamkaccha 
(Broach) on the west. There are also references to 
voyages as far as Baveru (Babylon). Inland, the traders 
followed certain well-established routes, connecting- 
the various parts of India. One of them ran from 
Savatthi (Sravasti) to Patitthana or Pratisthana (modem 
Paithan in the Nizam’s dominions); another linked 
Savatthi with Rajagaha; a third skirted along the base 
of the mountains from Taxila to Sravasti; and a fourth 
connected Ka^i with the ports of the western coast,^ 
In crossing the desert of Rajputana the caravans were 
guided in the cool of nights by stars under the 
direction of ‘land-pilots.’ Brigands infested these 
routes, especially the less fie^ented ones, and looted 
merchandise when they could safely do so. Such 
dangers, coupled with the taxes and octroi duties paid 
in each state that was crossed, must have raised the 
prices of commodities very high. 

Money 

The age of barter was almost drawing to a close. 
Now the ordinary medium' of ^change or transactioris 
was a coin called Kabdpa^ {Kdriapana). It was of copper, 
146 grains in weight, and marks were punched on it 
by merchants or guilds, guaranteeing its standard and 

^ These long routes had several intemaediate halts, and th«« 
were ferries on the way for crossing rivets. 
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fioeiiess. Other coins referred to in Pali texts were 
Nikkha and S manna of gold. Smaller copper tokens 
are called Masaka and We also hear of 

instruments of credit and interest paid on 

loansd Banks were then unknown, and surplus money 
was either converted into ornaments, or hoarded in 
jars and buried in the ground, or put in, the custody of 
a friend and a written record was kept of it. 

n. Successors of Ajatasatru 

According to works in Pali, Ajatasatru was succeed- 
ed by his son Udayin or Udajdbhadra (cf. Digha Nikdyd) 
about 459 B.C. The however, insert after Ajata- 

§atru another king named" Dar^aka, whose historicity is 
also established by the Svapnavdsadattd of Bhasa.® Some 
scholars suppose that the Purd^as have wrongly placed 
him, and identify him with Naga-dasaka, the last ruler 
of the line of Bimbisara, Udayin is chiefly known 
for having founded the city of Pataliputra on a spot 
where his father had built a fort to ward oS an expected 
attack from the side of Avanti. It was sttategicaUy 
situated on the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges,^ 
and was thus better suited to serve as the capital of a 
growing kingdom. Udayin’s successors, . Anuraddha, 
Munda, and Naga-dasaka, were mere nonentities,^ and 
although the story that ail of them were particides 
might not be true,® it is certain that their weakness or 

^ Money-lending (Im-datia) was, of course, regarded as a legi- 
timate profession, but usury was strongly disfavoured. 

® We are told that Darsaka was .king of Magadha, and his sister 
Padmavati was married to Udena (Udayana) of Kosambi. 

* The junction of these two rivets is now several miles up Patna. 

* As shown below, the successors of Udayin, according -to the 
Purams, were Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, 

® Vincent Smith, however, rrfers to the analogy of Parthian 
history, which knows of three successive parricide princes, vi\., 
Orodes, Phraates IV, and Phiaates V, (B. H. L, 4th: ed., p. 36, 
a. 2). 
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unpopularity must haye gone a long way to enable 
Sisunaga-^ mere amitya (mmfer ) — to seize the 
throne for hi m self: This king is represented in the 
Vurdnas as an ancestor of Bimbisara, but the Ceylonese 
chronicles indubitably prove that the former came 
several generations ^er the latter.^ After the coup 
d’etat, Si^unaga is said to have made Girivraja his 
residence, placing his son at Varanasi (Benares) as 

f overnor.^ The most noteworthy achievement of 
i^unaga was the annihilation of the power of the 
Pradyotas, with whom a clash had become inevitable 
after their conquest of Kosambl. Probably the van- 
quished king of Avanti was Vartivardhaha or Avanti- 
vardhana, and it is significant that the Pradyota dynasty 
disappears from the stage of history about this time. 
Thus, this triumph made Si^unaga ruler of almost the 
whole of Madhyade^a, Malwa, and other territories in 
the ]^orth. 

The Nandas 

About the middle of the fourth century B.C., the 
Si^unaga dynasty was overthrown by an upstart named 
Mahapadma,® who initiated a line known in history as 
that of the Nandas. 

Ori§n 

Traditions differ regarding his origin. According 

1 ^oJ. Hist. Anc. lad., 4th ed., pp. 178-79. Dr. H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri’s interpretation of the data available for the period seems to 
us most convincing. 

® cf. ^ 1 

® Called Ugtasena in Pali works. The name is in allusion 
to his huge army. Similarly, the name Mahipadma perhaps 
indicates that his army was as big as could be arranged in the lotus 
fashion {^admavjilhd). Or, does it. signify that he possessed 
wealth amounting to a fadma'i 4 tHSiS the name Kafedofca or 
Kakavariia anything to do with his dark complejdon? 

■■ « i 
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to the Purapas, he was born of a Sudra woman, but in 
Jain works he is described as the son of a courtesan 
by a barber. The Greek writer, Curtius, gives a slight- 
ly diiferent account. He deposes that Alexander’s 
Magadhan contemporary was the son of a barber, who 
by his good looks had won the queen’s heart, and who 
subsequently assassinated the reigning sovereign, per-, 
haps Kaladoka or Kakavarna, represented in the Har- 
{acarita to have been done to death with a dagger thrust 
into his throat in the vicinity of his capital.^ Which- 
ever version may be true, there is no doubt that Maha- 
padma was low-bom, and he owed his position to 
successful intrigue. At first, he pretended to be the 
guardian of the young princes,^ but eventually he 
killed them also and seated himself on the throne. 


Mabdtadma 


Mahapadma, greatly extended the influence and 
the limits of the Afegadha kingdom. He is said to have 
subverted many contemporaneous powers, like the 
Ikfvakus, Kurus, Pancalas, Ka^is, Surasenas, Maitflilas, 
Kalingas, ASmakas, Haihayas, etc., and implacably 
uprooted the Ksatriyas.® . Perhaps it is in allusion to his 
conquests that the Purdpas call him Sarvaksatrdntaka 
like Paraiurama, and an Ekardt (sole suzerain), 
although the latter term exaggerates liis real position. 
Of course, Magadha had already absorbed the neigh- 
bouring states in the earlier reigns, and the fall of Avanti 
in the time of Si^vmaga had iHt it without any rival in 


^mCT, p. 193- 

*They were ten in number, and are believed to have ruled 
jointly. 

® See ’also Pol, Hist. Ant. Ind., 4th ed., pp. 187-90. cf. 

'PCfTTR 

i m-. snrfh' ^ i 
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the North. "We further know from a reference in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara to Nanda's camp that Ko^aia formed 
a part of Magadha, and the Hathigumpha inscription, 
which refers to the excavation of a canal .by Nandaraja, 
identified with Mahapadma, doubtless proves that 
Kalihgahad come under its domination. Incidentally, this 
epigraph also sheds light on his religious predilections, 
for Nandaraja (Mahapadma?) is represented as having re- 
moved to his capital a prized image of a Jain Tirthamj^ra. 
Presumably, it was on account of their leanings towards 
Jainism that the Nanda rnonarchs had Jain ministers like 
Kalpaka, Sakatala, etc. Thus, Magadha had step by step 
emerged as the premier kingdom, and thenceforih its 
history was that of India itself for a pretty long period. 

His Smmsors 

Mahapadma was followed by his, eight sons,^ of 
whom the last was the contemporary of Alexander. 
He is called Dhanananda in Buddhist literature, 
whereas the Greeks mention the name Agrammes or- 
Xandrames (Augrasamya ?). He maintained, accord- 
ing to Curtins, a stupendous army, consisting of 200,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, 2,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants, 
and was reputed to be. the possessor of immense 
riches .2 But Agrammes or Dhanananda was avaricious, 
irreligious (adhdrmika), and of tyrannical disposition, 
and this, along with his base ancestry, made him 
extremely .unpopular among his subjects. Indeed, it 
was represented to Alexander by a chief named Phegelis 

* They are mere names. The Paranai do not mention them 
except Mahapadma’s son Snkalpa or Sumalya (Sahalya). cf. 

i gw Rfmwif TMI 

PX 

* Traditions of the &butoas wealtb of the Nandas are preserved 
in the MiohSmmSaf Kafl>SsaritsS^a, Yuan Chwang's pLefordSf and 
a Tamil poem. 
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fPheeeus') of Bhagalathat if he had advanced ^hef he 
SSeeSily defeated the Nanda i-uler. Aftef Alex- 
ander’s departure Candragupta Maurya,; who_ had 
the/Greek invader -with a view to furthering his_ designs 
aeainst the Nandas, took advantage of the situation, 
md destroyed the Nanda authority in Magadha with 
the help of the wily Brahman, Canakya. 

DaU 

According to the Purapas, Mahapadma ruled for 
28 yVars 2 ani Ms eight sons for twelve years o^y. 
The Ceylonese chronicles, however, mention az years 
as the -length of the reigns of ^ the^ B r ^ 

dynasty probably came to an end about 322-21 B.C. 


^cf. Visnu PurSna: 

P^rStta, however, dves him a 

rears which is obviously m error for 28. If the tomer 
KwXthe duratioii of lfaeKauda dyoas ty, consisting of tw 
gLeralons, would come to 100 years, d. ^ 

Epiigg (P’r/P* P')- 
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GstOUUUXSIOU. TABI£ OF THE PBEDECSSSOltS OF XBB NaMDAS 


(a) PttrSpas 


No. 

Name : . . 


Length of 
reign 

I. 

SMmiSga ' * , 


.. 40 

years* 

n. 

Kakavafi^a 

♦ • . • . . 

. • 26 


m. 

Ksemadharman . • 


.. 36 

93 ) 

IV. 

K^emajit or 1 





K$atraujas j 


. • 24 

»» 

V. 

BimbMra . . 


.. 28 

99 : 

VI. 

Ajafa&tfu , . . * 


.. 27 

>9 

vn. 

Dar£aka . . 


24 

»8 

vin. 

Udayin 


•• 35 

n 

IX. 

Nandivardham . * 


.. 40 

99 

X. 

Mabaoandln 


.. 43 

■ 99 . 



Total 

.. 321 

years 


{b) CejhmsB Cbromles 



No* 

Name 

:■ ..Leiii,gthof 

. Remarks^ ' ' 



reign 




I. BimbisSra .. .. .. j 2 years Came to the 


throne in circa 
54J B. C. at 


11. 

AjSta^tru 

• • 3^ » 

the age of 15. 

The Buddha died 

m. 

UdSyin or Udayibhadra 

*■ * 99 

in the 8th year 
of his reign. 

IV. 

Anuraddha > 

.. 8 ,9 

Believed to have 

V. 


been parricides. 

VI. 

•N^gadHsaka * « , • 

- M >» 


8 



(h) C^hnm Chronkks — (contd,) 


VIL Si^uoaga 


iS years Belonged to a new 
family. Before 
seizing power, 
he was only an 
Amdtya* 

1$ „ Had a tragic cn<i 


VIIL Kalaioka 


IX. His ten sons, the most pro- 
minent being Nandi- 
vardhana 


Ruled simulta- 
neously, per- 
haps under the 
guardianship of 
that adventurer, 
who became the 
first Nanda. 


Total 
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Section A 

THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 

Let us now turn for a while from Magadha and 
other eastern states to take a peep at what was hap- 
pening in the north-western part of India. It was 
divided in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. into 
a nurnber of petty principalities, and there was no 
great power to curb their mutual strifes and jealousies. 
Naturally it provided a strong tempting ground to the 
Imperialism of the Achamaenian monarchy, which 
^ had arisen in Persia about this time 

^ under the leadership of Kurush 

or Cyrus (e. 5 5 8-30 B.C.) He extended the bounds of 
his empire as far west as the Mediterranean, and in the . 
east he conquered Bactria and Gadara (Gandhara), 
but it is unlikely he advanced beyond the frontiers 
of India. His immediate successors, Kambujiya I 
(Cambyses I), Kurush EE (Gyrus II), Kambujiya 11 
(Cambyses II) — 530-22 B.C., — ^were too busy with 
afiaics in the west to think of the east, but 
Darayavaush or Darius I (522-486 
B.C.) appears to have annexed a 
portion of the Indus region, as evidenced by the 
inscriptions at Persepolis and on his tomb at Naksh-i- 
Rusfam, mentioning the Hidus or the people of 
Sindhu (Indus) among Persian subjects. This conquest 
was made probably some time after 518 B.C., the assu- 
med date of the Behistun record, which omits the 
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Hidus (Indians) from the list of subject peoples, and 
long before 480 B.C., when Darius .1 died. 

, Herodotus tells us how Darius I essayed to achieve 
his object. He first sent an espedition some time after 
517 B.C. under Skylax of Karyanda to explore the 
possibility of a passage by sea from the mouths of the 
Indus to Persia. He sailed down the Indus, and in the 
course of his voyage collected a good deal of informa- 
tion, afterwards utilised with advantage by Darius I. 
Herodotus also testifies that the , conquered Indian 
territories, which perhaps did not include much of 
the Punjab, were constituted into the twentieth Satrapy 
of the Persian Empire; and it yielded the enormous 
tribute of 360 Euboic talents of gold dust, equal to about 
one million sterlmg. Obviously, these tracts were then 
very fertile, popukted, and prosperous. 

Xerxes 

In the reign of Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-65 
B.C.), the successor of Darius I, Indian mercenaries, 
“clad in cotton” and bearing “cane bows and arrows 
tipped with iron,” formed a part of his expeditionary 
force against* Hellas, and so it is certain that he main- 
tained Persian authority intact in the north-western 
part of India. Presumably it continued for some time 
more, but we do not know with certitude when the 
connection between Persia and India finally snapped. 
There is, at any rate, some evidence to show that Indian 
auxilijuaes figured in the army of Darius HI Kodoman- 
nos in his fight with Alexander. 

Eje suits of Contact 

The political contact between the two countries 
was beneficial to both in several respects. Trade 
received a fillip, and perhaps the spectacle of a unified 
empire stirred Indian ambition to strive after a similar 
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end. Petsian scribes inttoduced into India the A tma ic 
form of writing, which in Indian enwonments later 
developed into Kharogthl, written from right to 
left like Arabic. Scholars have even traced Persian 
influences in Candragupta Maurya’s court ceremonial,^ 
and in certain words and the preamble of the edicts 
and in the monuments, particularly the bell-shaped capi- 
tals, of Aloka’s time. 

Section B 

THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER 
Alexander's cautious advance eastward 

After the collapse of the Achamaenian power in 
the battle of Gaugamela or Arbela in the spring of 
331 'B.C. and the burning of the magnificent palace at 
Persepolis in 330 B.C., Alexander formed plans to rea- 
lise his ambition of conquering India, and thus out- 
rivalling Herakles and Dionysos whose achievements 
were the subject of many a popular song and legend. 
Accordingly, unmindfiil of the rigours of climate and 
the numerous obstacles presented in his progress by 
man and nature alike, Alexander set himself with his 
habitual foresight to the task of subjugating the lands 
that lay on his route in order to maintain free and 
uninterrupted communication with his distant base. 
He first occupied Seistan, and then burst upon southern 
Afghanistan, where “at a point commanding the 
roads” he founded a city called Alexandria-among-the- 
Arachosians, now represented - by Kandahar. The 
following year, he appeared in the Kabul valley with 
his invincible hosts, but , before he could direct his 
energies towards India he had to reduce Bactria and 
other adjacent territories to submission, which upheld 

^cf. Lipi=clipi; DevSnani- piyo Piyadasi RSja evaiii Shaw 
Thatiy Dtoyavaush, KshayStluya, 
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the Petsian cause undeta prince of the blood toyal. 
Alexandei succeeded, with some difficulty, in subduing 
them, and when all opposition was laid low, he recrossed 
the Hindu-Kush in ten days and arrived at the strategic 
outpost of Alexandria — under the Caucasus, which 
he had founded in 329 B.C., two years before his hurri- 
cane campaign beyond the mountains. He then 
advanced towards Nikaia, situated “between Alexandria 
and the Kabul river”;i here or somewhere “on the way 
to the river Kabul,”^ Alexander divided his army into 
two sections. One was placed under the command of 
his trusted generals, Hephaestion and Perdiccas, with 
instructions to go ahead and construct a bridge over 
the Indus for the safe passage of his forces; and the 
other was led by Alexander hunself against the warlike 
tribes and recalcitrant chii.-'”s of the frontier. 

Th Aspasioi routed 

The A^asioi Jxnxmsx Aspa or Sanskrit Aha 
!= horse) of the Alisang-Kunar valley were the first 
to be subdued by Alexander, who captured 40,000 men 
and 2,30,000 oxen transporting the choicest among the 
latter to Macedonia for being employed in agriculture. 
Arrian (TV, 25), however, deposes that with these 
p^le “the conflict was sharp, not only from the 
difficult nature of the ground, but also because lie 
Inffians were.... by far the stoutest warriors in that 
neighbourhood,”* 

"^ Cambridge Bistm of India, Vol. I, p. 348. Smith locates 
Nifcak to the west of modem Jalalabad (Earij History of India, 
4th ed., p. 53), whereas Holdich puts it at Kabul. 

* Cambridge Histop of India, Vol. I, p. 348, note 3. 

•M’crindk, Aarient India, Its Imiasien bj Akxander the Great, 
p, 6j. We have given full refereoces in this chapter, because out 
account materially diflfets from the accqjtcd interpretation of the 
evidence. 
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Nysa 

Alexander next attacked the hill-statte ofNysa, 
which probably occupied a site on the lower spurs and 
valleys of the Koh-i-MorA It was governed by a body 
of aristocracy consisting of 300 members, Akouphis 
being their cliief. The Nysaens readily submitted to 
Alexander, and placed at his disposal a contingent of 
500 cavalry. They claimed descent from Dionysos, 
and in proof of it pointed out that the ivy grew in their 
country and that the mountain near the city was the same 
as Meros. This gratified the vanity of Alexander, and 
he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to talm test 
and indulge in Bacchanalian revels for a few days with 
their alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assakenoi 

Qjntinuing his advance, Alexander defeated the 
Assakenoi (Sanskrit ASvakas or Afimakas, perhaps a 
branch of, or allied to, the Aspasioi), who opposed him 
witli an army of 20,000 (a.valty and more th^ 30,000 
infantry,^ besides 30 elephants.® Their main strong- 
hold Massaga^ was considered almost impregnable, 
being protected on the east by “an impetuous mountain 
stream with steep banks,” while to the south and the west 
nature had “piled up gigantic rocks, at the base of which 
lay sloughs and yawning chasms”,® These natural 
fortifications were reinforced by a deep ditch and a 

^ Early Histo/y of India, 4th ed.,p. jj note, 

® 38,000 infantry, according to Curtins (VUI, 10, M’crindle, 
Invasion by Alexander, p. 194). 

® Arrian, IV, 26, Ibid., p. 66, ITbc siege of jftlfesaga is put 
before the capitulation of Nysa by Arrian, and after it by Curtius. 

* Identification uncertain. Was it the same as Sanskrit Mafa- 
kivati ? Vincent Smith places it “not very &r to the north of the 
Malakand pass” (E.HJ., 4th cd., p. 57). 

® Curtius, VIII, 10, M’cruKflc’s Invasion fy Alexander, p. ipj. 
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thick wall. The citadel appealed to bafiSe the militaty 
ingenuity of Alexander, but it could not hold out long 
after its Chief, Assakenos, had been killed by a chance 
shot.^ Thinking further resistance useless, his wife, 
Kleophis,^ surrendered herself to Alexander, and it is 
said that as a result of their romance she subsequently 
gave birth to a son bearing the name of the great con- 
queror.* It is interesting to note here the part played 
by nearly 7,000 Indian mercenary soldiers in the defence 
of Massaga. We learn that Alexander guatranteed them 
safe passage if they evacuated the city, but when they 
had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
ufmn them and made ‘*a great slaughter of their ranks”. 
Diodoros says that the Indian mercenaries at first 
‘loudly protested that they were attacked in violation of 
sworn obligations, and invoked the gods whom he had 
desecrated by taking false oaths in their name.”^ There- 
upon, Alesander retorted that “his covenant merely 
bound him to let them depart from the city, and was 
by no means a league of perpetual amity between them 
and the Idacedonians”.® Undaunted by this unexpect- 
ed danger, the Indian mercenaries fought with great 
tenacity and “by their audacity and feats of valour made 
the conflict, in which they closed, hot work for the 
enemy.”® When many of them l^d been killed, or 
were in the agony of deadly wounds, the women took 
up the arms of Ae &Uen and heroically defended the 
citadel along with the men. After fighting desperately 
they were at last overpowered by superior numbers, 

^ Arrian, IV, 27, Ibid., p. 68. 

* Curtins, however, calls Kleophis the moriiet of Assacanus, 
wb».i3 said to have died before Alexander invesfed Massaga (VIH, 
16, Ibid., p. 194). 

* Justin, Xn, 7, Ibid, p. 522. 

* Diodoros, XVn, 84, M’crindle's Inmsion by Ahitander, p.269. 

^ Ibid., p. z-jo. 
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and in the words of Diodoros “met a glorious death 
which they \youId have disdained to exchange for a 
life with di^onour”.^ The episode, no doubt, re- 
veals to us that India had her own Joans of Arc in those 
bygone times, but it does not speak well of Alexander’s 
chivalry and his sense of respect for agreements, and 
Plutarch rightly observes that it “rests as a foul blot on 
his martial feme.”^ After the fall of Massaga, Alexander 
advanced further, and in the course of a few months’ 
hard fighting captured the important and strategic 
fortresses of Ora, Bazira, Aornos, Peukelaotis (Skt. 
Pu§karavati, modern Charsadda in the Yusufzai terri- 
tory), Embolima and Dyrta.* 

Situation in North-western India 

Thus, having subjugated the frontier regions and 
posted adequate Greek garrisons to maintain his au- 
thority there,^ Alexander felt himself free to press 
onward. The odds were undoubtedly in his favour. 
The Punjab and Sind, which were to bear the brunt 
of his arms, presented the sorry spectacle of a dis- 
united house.^ There was no towering personality 
of the type of Candragupta Maurya, who successfully 
rolled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator two decades 
after; on the other hand. North-western India was 
parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies 
as well as clan oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine 

* Plutarch, Ch. LIX, M’ctiudle’s ItO/asim ^ A&xmuhr, p. joS. 

* The identification of these phew is apt quite ccttein. Minor 
towns of the lower Kophcn (Kabul) valley were occupied with 
the help of local chiefs named Kophaios and Assagetes (Afvajit ?) 
—Arrian, IV, 28, Bid., p. 72. 

* For Instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of the country 
to the west of the Indus, and Philippos was put in conunand of a 
g^uxison at Peukelaotis (Bid). 
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feuds and jealousies; in which some of them found their 
opportunity for seeking alliance with an alien aggressor. 
Indeed, the gates- of India were, so to say, unbarred by 
the Raja of Taxila, who lost no time in proffering alle- 
giance to Alexander, and who ‘also rendered every 
assistance to the advance body of the Macedonians 
under Perdiccas in bridging the Indus and in securing 
the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like Astes 
(Hasti or Astakaraja?),^ whose territories lay on their 
route. 

Taxila and Abbisdra 

About the beginning of the spring of 326 B.C. after 
offering the customary sacrifices and allowing his tired 
troops a short respite, Alexander crossed the Indus 
safely somewhere near Ohind (modern Und, a few miles 
above Attock), and was welcomed at Taxila by Omphis 
or Ambhi,2 son of the deceased Taxiles, with rich and 
attractive presents consisting of silver and sheep and 
oxen of a good breed.® Gratified at these gifts, Alex- 
ander returned them, adding Ms own, and thus won not 
only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila but also a contin.- 
gent of 5,000 soldiers from him.^ Similarly, AbMsares, 
the astute king of Abhisara (Poonch and Nowshera 
districts), and other neighbouring princes, like Doxares®, 
surrendered to Alexander of their own accord, thinking 
that resistance would be of no avail.® 

■‘The capital of Astes -was totmed by HephasstioQ in thirty 
days, and Ms prindpality -was to one Salig-gaios (Skt. Saft- 
jaya)— Arrian, IV, 22, Ibid.^ p. 60. 

* Sylvain Levi, Journal Asiatiqm, p. 234. 

® Arrian, V, 3, M’crindle’s Invasion h Alexander, p. 83; Cor- 
tius, Vin, 12, Ibid., p. 202. 

* Arrian, V, 8, Ibid., p. 93; 

Hbidi, p. 92. 

. * Diodoros would, however, have us believe that Embisaros 
(AbMsares) had made an alliance -with Poros and, was preparing 
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However, when the latter reached the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) he found the great Poros (Paurava ?) on the 
other side of the river ready, no doubt, to meet him in 
response to his summons from Taxiia, but at the head of 
a vast army eager for the frayd Alexander finds it diffi- 
cult to cross the stream, and there ensues a battle of 
wits between the two august opponents. Ultimately, 
the invader decided “to steal a passage” (Arrian), which 
he did with about ii,ooo of his picked men near a sharp 
bend several miles up the river from his camp in the dead 
of night when a severe storm accompanied with rain 
and thunder had abated the vigilance of Poros. Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements 
by leaving a strong force under Krateros in his camp 
and another with Meleager midway between it and 
the place where the river was crossed.^ Detecting 
that he had been foiled in his attempt to prevent Alex- 
ander from landing his troops on the eastern side of the 
Hydaspes, Poros despatched his son “at the head of 
z,ooo men and 120 chariots”® to obstruct the advance 
of his audacious adversary. The young Poros was, 
however, easily routed and killed by Alexander. 

Alexander and Poros face each other 

At last, Poros himself moved and opposed Alex- 
ander with 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 
chariots, and 130 elephants. In the centre, the 

to oppose. Alexander (XVH, 87, Ibid., p. 274). 

* Curtius, ¥ 111 , 13, Ibid., p. 203. 

* Guards were also posted all ffie way to ensure free commu- 
nication. 

•Arrian, V, 14, Ibid., p. loi. According to Curtius, the 
detachment was commanded by Poros’ brother, Hages (VIII, 14, 
Ibid,, p. 207). 
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elephants formed a sort of front ■wall, and behind them 
stood the foot-soldiers. The cavalry protected the 
flanks and in. front of the horsemen were the chariots. 
As Alexander viewed the equipment of Indian fp^^ 
and their disposition in the Karri plain,^ he was cons- 
trained to remark : “I see at last a danger that matches 
tny courage. It is at once ■with wild oeasts and men 
of uncommon mettle that the contest now lies.^*^ In 
the engagement which opened with the furious charges 
of Macedonian horsemen, Indians . fought with great 
vigour, and, as Plutarch says, “obstinately main- 
tained” their ground till the eighth hour of the day,® 
but eventually the fates mmed against them. The main 
- , strength of Poros lay in the chariots, 

° of which was drawn by four 

horses and carried six, men, of whom 
two w^e shield-bearers, two, archers posted on each side 
of the chariot, and the other two, charioteers, as well as 
men-at-arms,, for when the fighting was at dose quarters 
they dropped the reins and hurled dart after dart against 
the enemy On this particular day, however, these 
chariots were of no use at all, for the violent storm of rain 
“had made the ground slippery, and unfit for horses to 
ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in the muddy 
sloughs formed by the rain, and proved dmost im- 
movable from their great weight.”® Besides, owing 
to the slippery coiidition of the ground it became diffi- 
cult for the archem to rest their long and hea^vy bows 
on it.' and • discharge, arrows quickly and with effect.^ 

^ E.K1., atfi ed., pp. $9, 88. 

*Cartius, VlII, 14, M’ctmdis’s Itmsm by AUxattder, p. 209. 

•Plutarch, Ch. ISi, Ibid., p. 308. 

* Curtius, Vin, 14, Ibid,, p. 207. 

^Ibid., p. 208. 

? Arrian deposes that the bov? “is made of equal length trith 
the man who bears it. Xbis they r^t upon the ground, and press- 
ing against it "with their left foot thus discharge the^rrow having 
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Futthetmore, the Indian actny was far too unwieldy 
to withstand the masterful mahoeuvres of the mobile 
Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks of the disciplined 
phalanxes. And lastly, the elephants, on whom Poros 
had pldced so much reliance, got frightened when the 
Macedonians began to hack their feet and trunks with 
axes and choppers. Thus the beasts fled from the 
.field of battle “like a flock of sheep” and they “spread 
havoc among their own ranks and threw their drivers 
to the ground, who were then trampled to death.”^ 
Whatever may have been the .causes of this disaster, 
Poros, a magnificent giant of over six feet in height, 
did not shfink from the stress of battle, or abandon 
the field like Darius HI Kodomannos* of Persia, but 
true to the injunction of Manu (VJI, 88) 
he stuck to his porf in spite of the^ “nine wounds” 
he had received^ and continued hurling darts at the 
enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking within 
himself : 

“With fame, though I die, I am content. 

Let fanie be mine, though life be spent.” 

When Poros was ultimately captured and brought 
before Alexander, he was not at aU “broken and abashed 
in spirit”* but boldly met him as one brave man wbuld 
meet another brave man after a trial of strength, and 
made the proud demand: “Treat me; O Alexander 1 as 
befits a king.”’’ 

diawn tl« string j^t lackwatds : for the shaft they use is little 
short of beiiffl three yards long.;.......'" (ImliAa, Ch. XVI, M’ctind- 

le’s Am0ttt Sdi0 as des 0 ikd % Me^tbms <ed Arrm, p, Z25.) 

*Cltrtwis, 14, M'crindle's p. zii. 

.* Arrian, V, i^w., p. 

® In a recent paper (Promdiiigs of the SeeM. Iniim His- 
to^ Allahabad, 1938, pp. 85-91), Dr. H-G." Seth of ^ 

Nagpur University has tried to show on the basis pf a dubidus 
passage otonting in &hic^ic version of the JJfe oKiExpl^ 
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Re-instatement of Poros 

Justin informs us that Alexander “out of respect 
fot' his valour restored him (Poros) in safety to his 
sovereignty.”^ Perhaps the chivalrous instincts of 
Ale:mider were to- some extent responsible for the 
generous treatment he accorded to Poros, but there 
must have been stronger reasons as well, for politics 
hardly knows of any such magnanimity. In the first 
place, the stout resistance of Poros, which is further 
apparent from the high casualty list,® must have con- 
veyed its own lesson to Alexander. The . latter also 
knew that as he was hailing from distant Greece it was 
impossible for him in the very nature of things to compel 
all the conquered lands to continue rendering him 
obedience without enlisting local loyalty, assistance 
and co-operation. Then, again, his ambition to found 
a permanent empire in the east largely remained un- 
fulfilled, and it was, therefore, necessary for him to 
pursue a policy of conciliation, to adopt, so to say, 
the method of capturing wild elephants by means of 
tame ones. Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros 

of Aj^xottder (E. A. W. Badge’s Traaslatioa, p. izj) that the great 
invader received his first set-back in the battle of Jhelum and he 
sought peace with Poros. It is difficult to appreciate the force of 
jthe learned Professor’s observations, for firstly, we do not know 
with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text. Secondly, it utterly goes 
against the uniform testimony of the classical (Greek and Roman) 
authors, and there is no reason to believe that they deliberately 
conspired to record what was untrue. Thirdly, if Poros was the 
victofj.as Dr. Seth would have us understand, how could then 
Alexander advance right up to the bank of the Hyphasis. A 
consummate general like him would never have done so, if at the 
very gate of India he had to bow to the arms of Poros. 

' JtBtin, XHi 8, M’crindle’s Imasion by Alexander, p. 325. 

* Diodoros says that 12,000 men were killed and 9,000 captur- 
ed (XVn, ^9, Im, p. 276). According to Arrian, however, the 
loss in killed was 20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavaky and all the 
chariots were broken to pieces (V, 18, Ibid., p. 107). 
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the olive branch of peace and friendship by reinstating 
him in his dignity and sovereignty, imd in doing so, 
Alexander was not only acting in consonance with the 
dictates of diplomacy and statecraft, but, strangely 
enough, he was also following the traditional policy of 
Hindu conquerors, advocated by Manu^ and Kautilya,® 
vix., the policy of placing either the vanquished monarch 
or some scion of his family upon the throne instead 
of resorting to direct annexation. 

'Foundation of tm towns 

Alexander then founded two towns. One was 
called Boukephala after the name of his faithful charger 
which died in India.® The other, Nikaia,* meant to 
commemorate his viaory, arose on the site of the 
battle with Poros. 

Defeat of the Glausai and younger Poros 

Next, having propitiated the Greek gods, Alex- 
ander marched into the territory of a nation caUed the 
Glausai or Glaukanikai (== Sanskrit GIaucukayanakas(?) 
of the Kddikd), taking thirty-seven of their cities “the 
smallest of which contained not . fewer than 5,000 in- 
habitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000”.* 
At this stage Alexander heard of revolts against him; 
Nikanor, Satrap of “India-west of the Indus,” was 
assassinated and Sisikottos, i.e., Saligupta, too, who 

^ cf. Maou : 

(vii, 202). 

SBook vn, Ch. XVI, p. 513. ' ' 

® Boukephala stood 00 the Hydaspes at a point >wha3e it was 
ctossed. 

‘Arrian, V, 20, M’cdndle’s hamsm AJtxaa^, p. 112. . 
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held the citadel at Aornos on behalf of Alexander, 
sent urgent messages for help. The neighbouring 
satrap, Tyriaspes, and Philip, ‘Resident’ iti the king- 
dom of Taxila, promptly responded and thus averted 
any immediate <knger to Macedonian authority. After 
the arrival of Thracian reinforcements and the renewed 
submission of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed 
the A.kesines (Skt. Asikni or Chenab) and subdued the 
younger Poros, nephew of the great Poros. His 
territory, known as Gandaris,^ as also that of the Glausai, 
was added by Alexander to the kingdom of his quon- 
dam enemy — ^the senior Poros (Paurava). 

Capture of Pimprama 

By August, 326 B.C., the Macedonian arms pene- 
trated beyond the Hydroates (Parusni or Iravati i.e., 
modern Ravi), and Alexander won fresh laurels by 
capturing Pimprama belonging to the Adraistai (Arisfas 
of Pajpini?). 

Sangala stormed 

Soon afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the 
stronghold ©f the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “en- 
joyed the highest reputation for courage and skill -in 
the art of war.”® Strabo, quoting Onesikritos, informs 
us that among the Kathaians beauty was highly valued 
and “the handsomest man was chosen as king.”® Every 
child was examined by public authority two months 
after its birth to determine “whether it has the beauty 
of form prescribed by law and whether it deserves to 
live or not.”* Men and women among them chose 

1 cf. Stiabo, M'crindle’s Aneimt India, p. 37. 

* A«ian, V, 22, M’ciindk’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 115. 

*cf. Strabo, M’ctindie’s Ancient India, p. 38. 

*Ibi 4 . 
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their o-wn partners, and the women burnt themselves 
along with their deceased husbands.^ These Kathaiahs 
fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much so 
that even Poros had to come to the aid of Alexander with 
“a force of 5,000 Indians”.® At last, when the fortress 
fell, no less than 17,000 of the defenders gave up their 
lives and more than 70,000 were captured together 
with 300 waggons and 500 horsemen.® This resolute 
resistance of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such 
an extent that he razed Sangala to the ground. Then 
with a view to guarding the rear he. seat Greek garri- 
sons to the conquered cities, and himself marched 
towards the Hyphasis (Beas^ to realise his cherished 
dream of planting the Hellenic standards in the eastern- 
most ends of Inma. 

The Greek army refuses to advance 

But when Alexandw reached die river, a strange 
thing happened. His ever-victorious troops, which 
had braved many a danger and privation so far, suddenly 
laid down arms and refused to go further for the sake 
either of fame or of plunder. 

Its causes 

Before we faUoW the fortunes of Alexander in the 
course of his return journey, let us pause here to con- 
sider and analyse the causes of this unexpected change 
in the attitude of the Greek soldiers. What was it 
owing to which the war-drum failed to produce an 
echo in their hearts, and the impassioned entreaties 
and eloquent exhortations of their supreme com- 
mander and king evoked no response except streaming 

^ Att 4 °, V, 24, M*ctifldle*8 Imuitm ^ Ahxander, p. 119. 
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tears and loud lamentations What was it due to that 
all their enthusiasm and eagerness to establish Greek 
supremacy in distant lands at once melted away on 
reaching the Hyphasis ? It is true the Greek soldiers were 
war-worn, home-sick, disease-stricken, and destitute;^ 
and many of them were ill-equipped, for it was now 
increasingly difficult to transport and supply garments 
from Greece, and not a few were depressed because 
their friends had perished by disease or fallen victims to 
sanguinary battles. But was there any other ground 
for their conduct which doubtless savoured of mutiny ? 
Plutarch gives us some clue to this mystery, for he 
indicates that even after the contest with Poros the 
Macedonian forces were considerably dispirited, and 
it was with reluctance that they had advanced as far as 
the Hyphasis at Alexander’s bidding. He says : ‘The 
battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedo- 
nians and made them very unwilling to advance far- 
ther into India. For, as it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty they had beaten him ■ when the army he led 
amounted only to 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
they now most resolutely opposed Alexander when he 
insisted that they should cross the Ganges.”^ The 
Greeks had been impressed by the heroism and skill 
of Indian soldiers. Indeed, according to Arrian, 
“in the art of war they were far superior to the other 
nations by which Asia was at that dme inhabited.”^ 
That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after 
fighting against Poros that they had “no stomach for 

^ Plutarch, Ch, LXII, M^crindle’s Invasion hj Alexander, p. 310; 
Arrian, V,, 28, p. izf. 

® cf. Koinos : “We have conquered all the -world, but are 
ourselves destitute of all things” — Curtius, IX, 3, Ibid, p. 229. 

® Plutarch, LlClI, Ibid., p, 510. Plutarch has here under- 
estimated the strength of die army, and instead of the Hyphasis 
he has mentioned the Ganges. 

*• Arrian, V, 4, Ibid., p. 8j. 
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fixrthef toils in India.” But when Alexander egged 
them on to march forward it was like putting the pro- 
verbial last straw on the camel’s back. During their 
progress towards the Hyphasis Alexander’s troops had 
heard all sorts of alarming rumours that beyond it there 
were extensive and uninviting deserts, impetuous and 
unfathomable rivers, and what was more disquieting, 
powerful and wealthy nations maintaining huge armies. 
Curtius represents Phegeus (Phegelis P),^ identified with 
Bhagala,® as giving the following information to Alex- 
ander : “The farther bank of die Ganges was inha- 
bited by two nations, the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, 
whose Idng Agrammes kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 
200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, 
and what was most formidable force of all, a troop of 
elephants, which ran up to the number of 5,000”,® 
Similarly, Plutarch says that “the kings of the Ganga- 
ritai and Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him 
with ah army of 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 8,000 
war-chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was 
this an exaggeration, for not long afterwards Andro- 
kottos who had by that time mounted the throne, 
presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and overran and 
subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men.”* The substantial tmth • of these statements is 
borne out by indigenous sources also, which tell us 
of the enormous riches and power of the Nanda mo- 
narchv.,holding sway over the Gangaridai and Prasii 
nations.® Arrian’s deposition, too, is much to the 
same effect, but he seems to refer to the country im- 

^ Curtius, IX, z. Ibid., p. 221. 

*Cam. Mist, of India, Vol. I, p. jyz. 

* Curtius, IX, 2, M’crindle’s Invasion bj Alexander, pp. 221- 

22. ' 

* Plutarch, LXII, Ibid., p. jio. 

® Sec laychaudhuri, lel. Hist. Ant. led,, 4th cd., pp. 1S8-91.; 
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mediately beyond tiie Hyphasis. He observes : “It 
was exceedingly fertile, and the inhabitants were good 
agriculturists, brave in w;ar, and living under an excel- 
lent system of internal government; for the multitude 
was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. It was also 
reported that the people there had a greater number 
of elephants than the other Indians, and that those 
were of superior size and courage.”^ These details 
spurred the indomitable spirit of Alexander and made 
him all the mote keen to advance into the heart of 
India. The Macedonians, on the other hand, as affirm- 
ed by Arrian, “now began to lose heart when they 
saw the king raising up without end toils upon toils 
and dangers upon, dangers.”® Indeed, the army held 
conferences “at which the more moderate men bewail- 
ed their condition, while others positively asserted 
that they would follow no farther though Alexander 
himself should lead the way”.® Alexander made a 
,, , , fervent appeal to his comrades tp 

Aexanders ap- jjygst their minds of these false 

" rumours and follow him with “alac- 

rity and confidence.” He declared ; “I am not 
. ignorant, soldiers, , that during these last days the 
natives of this country have been spreading all 
sorts of tumours desired expressly to work upon your 
fears, but the falsehood of those who invent such lies 
is nothing new in your experience”.^ This assurance 
was, however,' of no avail* The troops persisted in their 
refusal to enter into further contests with the Indians, 
beyond the Beas, “whose numbers,” so answered Koi- 
nes, “though purposely, exaggerated by the barbarians, 

1 Arrian, V, zj, M’crindle’s Invasion by AJescander, p. 121. 

® Ibid. 

* Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 225. 
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must yet, as I can gather from the lying report itself, be 
very considerable. ^ Alexander made his last desperate 
attempt to rouse the spirit of his soldiers by threatening 
to march on even if forsaken by them : “Expose me 
then to the dangers of rivers, to the rage of elephants, 
and to those nations very names fill you with terror. 
I shall find men that will follow me though I be deserted 
by you.”* But the Macedonian troops were so stmck by 
,, the energetic resistance and bra- 

No response of & Indians, whom they 

had met on the battlefields, and they were so 
unnerved and terrified by the reported military strength 
of the nations beyond the Hyphasis that even this 
threat, this grim prospect of Alexander plunging 
headlong into the depths of the enemy’s country and, 
maybe, losing his life there, was simply met by silent 
tears. This brought the situation home to Alexander, 
who exclaimed in utter dismay : “I have all along 
been knocking at deaf ears. I am trying to rouse hearts 
that ate disloyal and crushed with craven fears.”^ He 
then gave orders for retracing their steps homeward. 
Thus the cherished dreams of Alexander to found an 
eastern empire vanished, and that brilliant military 
leader and the hero of a hundred fights had to give way 
to the fears of his troops, although such fears were 
altogether foreign to his own indomitable nature. And 
when Diodoros Siculus informs us that the greatest 
nation in India was the Gangaridai, “against whom 
Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deter- 
red by the multitude of their elephants,”* we are not to 
understand that he himself had any misgivings about 
his strength, or reluctance to embark upon further 

^Curtius, IX, j, Ibid,^ p. 229. 

2 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 226. 

* Ament India as described in Classical Literature, p. tso.. 
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adventutes, but it was chiefly due to the pusillanimous 
attitude of his troops that his progress was arrested and 
he was forced to retreat.^ 

Altars 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme 
point of his advance eastward Alexander gave direc- 
tions for the constmction of twelve colossal stone 
altars, dedicated to the chief Greek gods.^ When these 
massive monuments were 'completed, Alexander 
offered sacrifices, accompanied with appropriate cere- 
monies, for a safe return home. 

'Ketreat : Scheme of administration 

The Macedonian storm, having swept over the 
Punjab, receded in September, 326 B.C., and probably 
beyond hearing its rumblings the peoples of the Gange- 
tic plains knew nothing of its devastating fury. Soon 
‘^Alexander reached the bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), 
which was the scene of liis conflict with Poros. Here 
Alexander made proper arrangements for keeping the. 
conquered parts of the Punjab under his subjection. 
He placed ms new ally, Poros, in charge of all the tract 
between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and Omphis 
or Ambhi of Taxila wa? given full jurisdiction over 
the Indus-Hydaspes Doah. Likewise, the ruler of 
Abhisara had his authority extended over Kashmir 
with Arsakes of Ura§a (Hazara district) as his vassal. 
And as a counterpoise to the rule of these Indian 
princes, Alexander stationed adequate Greek garrisons 
in cities founded by himself on Indian soil. These 
Greek settlers were meant to be the sentinels or guar- 

1 See also JAS.B., New Series XIX, 19Z3, pp. 765-769. 

® These altars must have been on the right bank of the Hypha- 
sis and nor on its left side, as Phny would liave us believe (VI, 62). 
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dians of ids overlordship, so that no enterprising Indian 
monarch may be able to rise -in revolt in order to shake 
off the alien yoke. 

Sophjtes 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down 
the rivers, but before the voyage actually began he 
cleared the path of all potential enemies by bringing 
about the subjugation of Sophytes (Saubhuti ?), whose 
kingdom had “a mountain of fossil salt which could 
supply all India.”^ He was thus the chief of the country 
of the Salt range,^ Incidentally, it may be noted that 
according to Strabo the land of Sophytes had dogs 
of “astonishing courage” and mettle, and Alexander 
witnessed their fight even with a lion.® Curtius further 
avers that the people of Sophytes “excelled in wisdom, 
and Uved under good laws and customs.”* Like the 
Kathaians, they held beauty in great esteem and marriages 
were contracted not on considerations of high birth 
but of looks. They examined every infant medically, 
and if they found “anything deformed or defective in the 
limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed ”® 

Voyage down the river 

Towards the close of October the signal for 
departure was given with the sound of the trumpet, and 
the Macedonian boats glided down the river in grand 
array, protected on both the banks by troops under 

1 Strabo, bTcrindle’s Ancient India, p. }8. 

* According to Curtins, however, me kingdom of Sophytes 
was on the west of the Hyphasis (IX, i, M’crindie’s Iitpasion ly 
Alexander, p. 219). 

* Ibid., p. 220; Strabo, Ancient India, p. 38. 

* Curtius, IX, 1, M’ctiadie’s Invaiion bn Alexander, pi 219. 

UMd. 
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the conMnand of Hephaestion and Kratetos tespective- 
ly, until they reached the confluence of the Akesines 
and the Hydaspes. 

The Siboi and the Agalasskns 

Here Alexander disembarked ■ to measure swords 
with the Siboi , (Skt.' Sivis), who were preparing to 
oppose him with an army of 40,000 infantry,^ and the 
Agaiassians (Agra§rems), who had mustered an equally 
great force of 40,000. foot and 3,000 horse.^ iThe 
Siboi, who “dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had dubs for their weapons,” were routed; 
but the A^lassians gallantly defended their capital 
and at first repulsed Alexander with serious . losses. 
Curtins observes that realising their desperate position 
the defenders “set fire to their houses, 'and.,cast them- 
selves along with their wives and children into the 
the flames.”^ Thus the Agalassians antidpated the 
mediaeval Rajput custom of Jauhar, 

The Mai lot and the Oegdrakai 

Close upon the, heels of the Agalassoi operations 
followed Alexander's campaign against the Malloi 
(Malavas) and the Oxydrakai (K§u&akas]), the “most 
numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in those 
parts” who were ready to gi,ve him a “hostile reception” 
after “having conveyed their dhildren and their wives 
for safety into their strongest cities.”* Curtius says that 
these two nations were formerly at enmity with each 
other, but When tihe gravity of the peril threatening their 
liberty dawned upon them, they coalesced together and 

^ Curtius, IX, 4,. p. • 

2 Diodoros, XVII, Ch. XCVI, Bid., p. 285-. 

^’Ctirtius, IX, 4, Bid, p. 232. 

^ Arriao, VI, 4, Ibid, p. 157; 
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gathered an army of 90,000 foot-soldiers, besides 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war-chariots. The Macedonian soldiers, 
who had begun to think that they had come to the end of 
all hazardous tasks, were struck with “an unexpected 
terror” at the prospect of meeting fresh opposition, 
and in the words of Curtius “began again to upbraid 
the king in the language of sedition,”^ saying that he 
had not ended war, but only shifted its theatre. Fully 
determined to prevent a repetition of the story of the 
Hyphasis, Alexander made a moving appeal to them 
“to permit him to return from India with honour, and 
not to escape from it like a fugitive.”® This time it 
had the desired eifcct; the troops were galvanised into 
fresh activity . and they rose to such a high pitch of 
war-frenzy that without giving any warning Alexander 
suddenly swooped down upon the Malloi, when they 
were working unarmed in the fields.® A large number 
of them were mercilessly slain, but this did not break 
the backbone of their resistance. Some of the Malloi 
shut themselves up witliin the dty, but it was stormed 
and 2,000 persons lost their lives. Others took shelter 
in a city of the Brachmans or Brahmans, where Alex- 
ander hotly pursued them. Arrian remarks : “As 
they were men of spirit, a few only were taken prison- 
ers” and most of them perished by the sword.* Next, 
Alexander assailed the main stronghold of the Malloi, 
situated somewhere near the boundary of the modern 
Jhang and Montgomery districts.® Here Alexander 
received a serious wound,® which spread fury and 

• 1 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid,, p. 234. 

^Ibid.,p. z}j. 

® Arrian, VI, 6 , Ibid., p. 140. 

* Ibid., 7, Ibid., p. 144. 

® B.H.I., 4 ih cd., p. 100 and note. 

* Arrian distinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander 
among the Malloi, and not the Oxydrakai (Arrian, VI, ii, M’crind- 
le’s Imasim ^ Akxmder, p. 149). 
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consternation among his troops, for their safety mostly 
depended upon his leadership and prowess. Conse- 
quently, they perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the 
Malloi, sparing "neither man, woman, nor child.”^ 
The indiscriminate slaughter of women and children 
was undoubtedly an act of wanton cruelty, which 
casts a slur on the war-code of the Greeks in India. 
When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Malloi became a fait accompli. The confederacy thus 
dissolved, the Oxydrakai saw; no better alternative 
than to send ambassadors to negotiate peace with 
Alexander. They declared that "they were attached 
more than, others to freedom and autonomy”,^ and that it 
was due to the will of the gods, and not through fear, 
that they had bowed to his steel.® Alexander appre- 
ciated their dignified bearing and entertained their 
leading men with marked courtesy and lavishness, 
which excited the jealousy of some of his own generals. 
Next,' to impress upon these two nations that Greek 
authority had come to stay, Alexander appointed Phi- 
lippes* as satrap over them. The invader then moved 
down the rivers until he reached the junction of the 
Akesiaes and the Indus, where he waited for Perdikkas, 
who during the course of his march had subdued the 
,, . jf Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt. Ambas- 

.^^Abastaaoi defeat- Diodoros deposes that they 

were “inferior to none in India either 
for numbers or for bravery. They dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form* of government prevailed.”® 
Like the other . tribes, they also collected a large force 
consisting of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 6,000 horse and 500 

1 Ihid. 

* Arrian, VI, 14, p* 154- 

® Cuitius, IX, 7, Ibid,, pp. 248-49. 

* The jurisdiction of Philippos w*® subsequently extended 
nauch further southwards. 

6 Diodoros, XVII, Ch. CH, Ibid,^ p. 29a. 
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chariots to oppose Alexander, but fortune was not more 
favourable to them. 

Subjugation of the lower Indus valley 

Among other communities which submitted to 
Alexander during his progress to the Indus delta were 
the Xathroi (Ksatri of Manu), Ossadioi (== Vasari of 
the Mahdbhirata), Sodrai (Sudras ?) and the Massanoij 
unfortunately we do not get any details about their 
hostilities. Alexander ,also subjugated a number of 
kings, viz., Mousikanos (lord of the Murikas?), Oxy- 
kanos,^ and Sambos (Sambhu),^ who were too proud to 
acknowledge Alexander’s suzerainty, even though they 
were mutually at war. Mousikanos had his capital at 

Mousikanos ^or (Si^ur distort), and, accord- 

ing to Onesikntos his people were 
distinguished for their healthy living and longevity — 
their term of life extending to 130 years.^ Some of 
thek other characteristics have also been noted : “To 
have a common meal which they eat in public.......... 

thek food consisting of the produce of the chase; 
to use neither gold nor silver though they have 
mines of those metals; to employ instead of slaves 
young men in the flower of thek age; to study no science 
with attention except that of medicine; to have no ac- 
tions at law but for murder and outrage,” for if con- 
tracts are violated one rnust pay the penalty for 
reposing too much trust on the other party 

Brabmanie opposition 

One interesting feature of the political situation 

^Diodotos (Jhidi^ calls him Poitiianos. For the site of his 
capital, see M’crindle’s Imasim by A^xander, p. ij8, note i. 

‘‘Ihe capital of Sambos was Sindimana ot Sihwan. 

*Sttabc^ M’crmdlc’s Amimt India, p. 41. 

*Ibid. 


in this part of the c6untr7 was the enormous influence 
wielded by the Brahmans and their active participation 
in politics. For instance, we are told that they insti- 
gated Mousikanos and Oxykanos to revolt and shake off 
the ignominy of foreign thraldom. They followed their 
advice and lost their heads along with a large number 
of Brahmans. The suppression of Brahmankal opposi- 
tion could not have been an easy task for Alexander, 
since the Brahmans were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of 
Arrian, “men of spirit,”^ The taking up of arms by the 
meek Brahmans must not be rej^arded as a strange 
phenomenon or a mete figment of Greek imagination. 
Apart from the epic examples of such Brahman warriors 
as Para^urama, Dronacarya, and ASvatthama, we know 
that Kautilya actually refers to Brahman armies which 
were distinguished for their mildness towards the 
prostrate enemy Besides, the Hindu law-givers ex- 
plicitly permit them to exchange the Sdstra for the 
Sastra in evil times and in deface of their country 
and Dharma, Thus says Manu : 

i.e., ‘The Brahmans may take up arms when they are 
hindered in the fulfilment of their duties, or when 
destruction threatens the Twice-born in evil times.’ 
The country was menaced with such a calamity during 
the Macedonian avalanche, and so the Brahmans 
valiantly rose to defend their honour and their hearth 
and home. 

^ Arrian, VI, 7, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 

144. 

®See Shamasastrl, Anhaiastra, jrd ed., p. 373. 

^Manusmriti, VIII, 348. 
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Fattala 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmans 
and of the kings of the lower Indus valley, Alexander 
reached Tauaia or Pattala, “a city of great note, with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan; for in this community the command in war was 
vested in two hereditar>' kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole state with 
paramount authority.”^ According to Curtins, one of 
its kings was named Moeres.® 

Hommrd 'Koute 

About the beginning of September, 525 B.C., 
Alexander finally quitted the scene of his memorable 
exploits. He divided the army into two sections; 
one was led by Nearchos by sea, and the other 
marched with Alexander along the southern coast of 
Gedrosia (Balucliisran). A part of it had, of course, 
already been' sent under the command of Krateros 
through the Bolan pass. Alexander chose the most 
difficult and cheerless route for himself through the 
territories of the Arabitas and the Oritre, and he 
reached his destination after a good deal of anxiety 
and suffering. 

Conclusion 

It should be evident from the foregoing account, 
which is based entirely on the evidence of the Greek 
and Roman autnors, that the progress of Alexander’s 
arms in India was by no means easy or smooth. No 
doubt, some of the Indian potentates and autonomous 

^ Diodoros, XVH, Ch. CIV, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, 
p. 296. Pattala has been identified with modern Bahmanabad. 

^ Curtius, IX, 8, Ibid., p. 256. 
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communities 

“bowed low before the blast, 

And let the legions thunder past.” 

But others fought bravely and resolutely, and this 
coupled with the prospect of unending wars in India 
even created apprehensions in the minds of the Greek 
veterans, who had blown o£F the mighty Persian forces 
almost like chaff. Nor did India “plunge in thought 
again” after the great meteor had flashed across her 
political skies,^ and within a few years of Alexander’s 
departure and death in June 323 B.C. aU vestiges of 
Greek occupation were destroyed and swept away .2 

Alexander’s Arrangements 

Alexander remained in India east of the Indus 
for a brief period of about nineteen months only from 
the spring of 326 B.C. to September 325 B.C. He was 
mostly busy fighting, and he could not, therefore, get 
time enough to consohdiate his conquests. But the 
steps he took clearly indicate that he intended to annex 
the Indian provinces permanently to his empire. He 
posted Greek garrisons at strategic centres; appointed 
governors, like Philip over the region above Sind 
up to the lower Kabul valley, and Peithon in Sind, to 
exercise control over the native princes; conciliated 

1 While Alexander was on his way home, Satrap Philippos 
was murdered in India, and the former could do no more than 
direct Ambhi of TaxilS and Eudamos, a Thracian Commandant 
on the Upper Indus, to take over the administration of the 
province. 

^ When the Macedonian empire was partitioned for the second 
time in 321 B.C. at Triparadeisos, Peithon had already retired to 
the west of the Indus, and Greek authority had all but disappeared 
in the Punjab and Sind, although Eudamos succeeded in holding 
his charge until 517 B.C. 
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his mighty opponent, Porosj constructed docks and 
harbours at Pattaiene (Indus delta); and tried to explore 
the easiest and quickest route between India and Greece. 
All his arrangements and aspirations, however, came 
to nought when Alexander prematurely died in Babylon 
in June 323 B.C. 

'Results oj the Invasion 

One of the important effects of Alexander’s inva- 
sion was the establishment of a number of Greek 
settlements in India. The army of occupation, of 
course, did not long survive his departure, but 
the cities founded by him continued to flourish. 
Another indirect result of this expedition was that it 
discredited the small state system of the Punjab, and 
thus helped the cause of Indian unity. It also demons- 
trated to Indians that there was something inherently 
wrong with their military organisation and strategy, 
and that a drilled and disciplined army, though small, 
could accomplish wonders in the face of odds. Lastly, 
it brought India into direct touch with the European 
world. This not only gave an impetus to trade and 
commerce, but also mutually influenced the develop- 
ment of art, thought, and literature. Some of the 
tangible relics of Alexander’s invasion of India .are 
imitation Athenian “owl” coins and silver drachms of 
Attic weight. One remarkable silver decadrachm is 
supposed by Barclay Head to represent Alexander on 
the reverse and on the obverse Poros mounted on a 
retreating elephant, which is being pursued by a horse- 
man, ^ V / , .■ ■; ■ 

Society and Bjligion 

The Greek writers yield us some interesting in- 
formation on the social customs and religious be- 
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liefs of the people of those times. For inkance, we 
learn that beauty was so highly appreciated in the 
kingdom of Sophytes that if any child was bom defec- 
tive or deformed he was killed and not' allowed to 
grow. A handsome person was a better passport 
to marriage than nobility of birth. Among the 
Kathaians and other tribes women observed the 
custom of Sati, i.e., widows burnt themselves on their 
husbands’ funeral pyre. In Taxila, the Greeks noted 
the strange custom of poor parents putting up girls 
'for sale in the market-place, and further we are told 
that the dead were left to be devoured by vultures. 
Polygamy was another common practice among the 
people there. 

Despite the prevalence of many queer customs, 
Brahmanism appears to have been the dominant reli- 
gion in that part of India, and Alexander’s historians 
narrate some unusual practices of Brahmanical ascetics 
like Mandanis and Kalanos (Kalyana). The Brahmans 
commanded great respect by their learning, lofty con- 
duct, and spirit of self-abnegation; and kings, like 
Mousikanos, were ready to follow their lead and direc- 
tion even in political matters. Next, there were the 
Sarmanes or Sramanas, Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
recluses, who wore the bark of trees and lived in 
forests on wild fruits and roots. Indians -in general 
worshipped Zeus Ombrios — ^the rain-god Indra, and 
Herakles, perhaps Krisna’s elder brother Balarama. 
The river Ganges was then also, as now, venerated,, and 
certain trees were held so sacred that their defilement 
was considered a capital offence. 

’Economic Condition 

The most remarkable feature of the economic 
situation of the times was the abundance of towns, 
such as Massaga, Aornos, TaxilS, 37 Glausai towns. 
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Pimprama, Sangala, Pattala, etc., which testified to the 
material prosperity of the country. Their construc- 
tion, location, and fortifications give us some idea of 
the system of town-planning too, then in vogue.^ 
Besides these towns, the tnaterial progress of the people 
was reflected in the presents received by Alexander 
in the course of his campaign. Thus, the envoys of 
the Oxydrakai, dad in purple and gold, are said to have 
brought for him a large quantity of cotton goods, 
tortoise shells, bucklers of ox-hide, and “100 talents 
of steel;” and Ambhi of Taxila presented to Alexander 
“z8o talents of silver and golden crowns.” 

North-western India was then, as now, famous for 
its fine breed of oxen, of which Alexander captured 
z, 30,000 from the Aspasians and sent them to Macedonia 
for use in agriculture. He further welcomed a gift of 
3,000 “fat oxen” and 10,000 sheep from Ambhi.^ 
Evidently, agriculture and cattle-breeding were impor- 
ter ^cupations of the people in the Punjab and the 
North-west. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that one of the 
most flourishing crafts then was that of the carpenter, 
who supplied chariots for the army and carts and other 
vehicles for trade and traffic. Judgmg from the exis- 
tence of several rivets in the Punjab, boat and sWp- 
building was perhaps a prosperous industry. , It is 
known that Alexander used a flotilla of boats for cross- 
ing the Hydaspes and a part of his troops sailed down the 
Indus under the command of Nearchos, and one may 
reasonably suppose that for this fleet the invader must 
have utilised native labour and materials. 


* On this subject, sec B. B. Dutt, Tew» Pktmttg in Aaeient 
India, (Thacker Spink & Co., 19131). 

* W also Wndn CmUsation, pp. jio-ii. 
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Section A 

CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

Ancestry 

After the departure of Alexander there arose on the 
polidcai firmament of India a new star that soon eclipsed 
the rest by its brilliance. Traditions diflFet regarding 
the antecedents of Candragupta. One account repre- 
sents him as the son of the last Nanda monarch from his 
Sudra concubine, Mura by name, from which was derived 
the surname Maurya.^ Another^ makes Candragupta 
a scion of the famous Moriya clan, a branch of the 
Sakyas of Pali works, and thus the second jpart of 
the name (Maurya) appears to have been a tribal appel- 
lative. Further, certain mediasval inscriptions and the 
Divydvadana affirm that he was a Ksatriya;. although it 
is probable, as the Greek writer Justin deposes, Candra- 
gupta was born in “humble life.” This expression 
would suggest that he was not a prince but a mere 
commoner without any direct title to the crown of 
'Magadha. 

Conditions Favourable to his BJse 

Northern India was in a state of ferment about 

1 cf. ^ Rktwi jtwt i 

This is obviously wrong. The derivative from Mur5 would be 

Maiifeya. 

^ MaMpamh^ Geiger^s TjramktioB, p. zy, Accotdmg to the 
MabMparinibhim, Suita the Motiyas were Khattiyas or I^atriyas* 
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the begim^ the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.C. in Magadha the Nanda dynasty was tottering 
because of its base origin and the tyranny, avaricious- 
ness, and financial extortions of Dhanananda; and in the 
Punjab the people, divided as they were, smarted under 
the blows of Alexander the Great. So the political 
situation afforded excellent opportunities for bold spirits, 
and Candragupta tried his fortune by riding on the 
crest of the popular wave of discontent. He seems to 
have served at first in the Nanda army as a general or 
Senapatt. But somehow he fell out with his master, and 
raised the standard of revolt with the active support, and 
under the guidance, of that “MichiavelHan Brahman” 
named Visnugupta or Canakya, who cherished a grudge 
against the Nanda ruler for some petty breach of social 
etiquette. The attempt miscarried and both of them had 
to flee for their life. According to the Mabavamia-tikd} 
the story runs that while concealed in an old 
woman’s hut Candragupta overheard her scolding a 
child, who in the act of eating had burnt its fingers by 
beginning with the middle of a cake and not with 
its corners. Candragupta took lesson from this con- 
versation, and accordingly transferred the scene of his 
activities to the North-west. It is alleged that- he sought 
an interview with Alexander, when he was still in the 
Punjab, perhaps with a view to inducing him to advance 
against the Nanda king. But the boldness of his speech 
offended “Alexandrum,”^ and so Candragupta had to run 
away for safety. With the invader’s departure, the latter 
again emerged from his obscurity and addressed himself 
to the tasK of organising the tribes of the Punjab, 
which were not yet quite reconciled to the Greek yoke, 
as would appear from the assassination of Philip, 

1 Hemacaiidm’s SthamrSsali-canta has a similar story. 

* Sometimes emended into “Nandrum,” identified with Nanda 
or Dhanananda. ■ . 
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Satrap of the north-western provinces, soon after 
Alexander had left India. The precariousness of 
Greek authority is further evident from the fact that 
when he received advices of this incident, he could do 
no more than ask his Indian xriends, Poros and Ambhi, 
to carry on the administration with Eudamos to 
exercise general supervision over them. The premature 
death of Alexander in June, 323 B.C., spurred on the 
ambitions of Candragupta, and within a short time 
he succeeded in subverting the Greek garrisons, although 
Eudamos somehow managed to hold his charge until 
317 B.C., when he quitted India to participate in the 
struggle between Eumenes and Antigonos. 

Destruction oj Nanda power and date of Accession 

Having driven away the Yavanas beyond^the In- 
dus, Gindragupta collected a strongs force to try con- 
clusions with the Nandas of Magadha.^ According to 
the MudraraAsasa, Candragupta’s chief ally was Ilarvar 
taka, who has sometimes 'been identified with Poros. 
The drama gives us some i.dea of the complicated intri- 
gues and conflicts or the various parties; but all accounts, 
Pauranic, Buddhist, or Jain, agree that Candragupta was 
able to rout the Nanda army completely.? The over- 
throw of the Yavana power and the defeat of the Nandas 
may be presumed to have been brought about within two 
or three years of Alexander’s death, and so we may place 

^Some scholars believe that ^ae conquest, of Magadha pre- 
ceded the ousting of the Greek, garrisons in the Punjab. 

* The Visnu Purana says : 

WTlPir: | irM: 

iMf vrsFErff?! I gw 1 

It may also be noted .lere that the commentator &Idharas- 
vamin explains the 'word thus ; WRfWT 
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the accession of Candragupta in the year 321 a 

date in accord with the Ceylonese evidence also, accord- 
ing to which, as shown above, the Saisnn%a dynasty 
ended in 343 B.C., and the Nandas ruled for 22 years 
only. 

Conquests 

Unfortunately, we do not get definite details of 
Candragupta’s campaigns. The Greek writers, Plutarch 
and Justin, represent him as having overrun and obtained 
possession of the whole of India. It is no doubt an ex- 
aggeration, if taken literally, but there is ample evidence 
to show that besides Magadha and the Punjab Candra- 
gupta’s jurisdiction extended to distant regions of India. 
The inclusion of Saurastra is proved by the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman, which refers to Can- 
dragupta’s irrigational projects there and the appoint- 
ment of a 'Kastriya or governor named Pu§yagupta 
Vai^ya. The Tamil writers, Mamulanar and Paranar, 
even allude to the Mauryan invasion of the Far South 
up to the Podiyil Hill in the district of Tinnevelly. Jain 
tradition and certain late inscriptions further testify to 
Candragupta’s connection with North Mysore. Thus, 
it appears that the conquest of a large part of India is 
to be ascribed to him. 

War with Sekukos 

In the years following the death of Alexander, 
there was a scramble for power among his generals, 
and in this clash of arms Seleukos ultimately triumphed. 
By 305 B.C., he found his position so secure in western 
Asia that he thought of emulating the exploits of Alex- 
ander and of ' recovering the Indian territories, which 

^Mr. N. K. Bhattaisali proposes jij B.C., on the strength of 
certain Jain works, as the date of Candiagupta’s accession 
(J.R.A.S., 1932, pp. 273-88). 
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had ptactically been abandoned in the second parti- 
tion at Triparadeisos in 321 B.C. The situation in 
India had, however, vastly changed since Alexander’s 
invasion. There ruled now a monarch, whose genius 
had built up a mighty empire, and he was not unfamiliar 
with the Greek technique of w^arfarc too. The extant text 
unfortunately does not make it clear whether Seleukos was 
worsted in a fight with Candragupta, or the combatants 
merely made a display of their forces and did not actually 
come to grips. The call had already come from the West, 
and so the invader was anxious to get back home and 
finally reckon with his rival Antigonos. Accordingly, 
Candragupta extracted the most favourable terms for 
himself, Seleukos perhaps ceding to him the satrapies of 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), Paropanisadae 
(Kabul valley), and Gedrosia (Baluchistan)’- in exchange 
for just 500 elephants which played a conspicuous part in 
the Ijattle at Ipsps in 301 B.C. The limits of the Mauryan 
empire were thus extended right up to the Hindukush, 
“the scientific frontier of India.” Also as a mark of 
friendship and amity a matrimonial alliance was con- 
tracted,^ and Seleukos deputed an ambassador, named 
Megasthenes, to the Mauryan court. 

Megasthenes and Kautilja 

Megasthenes and Kautilya are the two most impor- 
tant authors, whose writings throw a flood of light on 
the people, government and institutions of India under 
Candragupta Maurya, The Jndika of Megasthenes is now 

’•Pliny VI, 69; E.H.L 4th ed., App. F., pp. ,158-60. See, 
ho-«rever, Tam, Tbe Greeks in Baeiria and India, p. 100. He doubts 
the cession of all these territories to Candragupta ■ Maurya by 
Seleukos. 

^ It is not necessary to suppose that Seleukos gave the hand 
of his daughter to Candragupta. Any Greek princess may have 
been meant (see also V.A. Smith, Ahka, p. 15, note i). 
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lost, but happily it is still preserved in the form 
of quotations by later writers. Kautilya or Canakya, 
is reputed to have been the minister of Candragupta. 
His production, the ArthaJastra, is a comprehensive 
compendium on polity and statecraft, and it would 
perhaps be no overestimate of its value to say that, 
despite its theoretical character, it is a unique work in 
early Indian literature.^ 

Administration 

Military organisation 

Candmgupta had inherited a vast army from his 
predecessors, but he further raised its strength to 
600,000 infantry, 50,000 horse, 9,000 elephants, besides 
about 8,000 chariots. This formidable force was 
efficiently maintained by a war-office, consisting of 
thirty members, divided into six boards of five each. 
The several departments assigned to them were as fol- 
lows : 

Board No. I . . Admiralty. 

„ No. II .. Transport, commissariat, and 
army service. 

„ No. Ill . . Infantry. 

„ No. IV . . Cavalry. 

„ No. V , . Chariots. 

„ No. VI ... Elephants. 

The last four represented the traditional divisions of an. 
Indian army, vi^.^ Patti or Paddti, Aha, Ratia, and 
Hasti, which were, according to Kautilya, under their 

^ It is sometimes argued that the ArtbaMstra is a kte work of 
the third century A.D., and belongs to the school founded by 
Canakya. Dr. Raychaudhuri believes that though “a compara- 
tively late work,” the ArihaMstra “probably existed before the 
second century A.D.*’ (PolHist. Ane. lad., 4th cd., p, ^z6). 
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tespective Adfyaksas o£ SupeiiQtendents. 

Imperial Government 

At the head of the administration was the king, 
who was the supreme and final authority in aU matters, 
military, judicial, executive, and legislative. He led in 
war, and deliberated over plans of offence and defence 
with his Sendpati or Commander-in-chief. He received 
petitions from his subjects and meted out prompt jus- 
tice.i He made high appointments, looked into the 
state-finances, granted audience to envoys, and col- 
lected secret information from spies. Lastly, he issued 
“^asanas^’ or orders for the guidance of the people.® 

The king was assisted in the discharge of his duties 
by a Mantri-Parisad, It was an advisory body of 
Ivitnisters {Mantris or Sadvas), whose devotion to duty, 
integrity and wisdom had been folly tested. The various 
branches of administration were controlled and supervis- 
ed by other high officials, AmStyat^ Mabamatras, and 
Adhjaksas, mentioned in the Arthaiastra. The traditional 
list of eighteen Tirthas or officers consisted of the follow- 
ing ; Mantrin (Minister), Purobifa (Priest), Sendpati (Com- 
mander-in-chief), Yuvardja (Crown-prince), Dauvdrika 
(Door-keeper), Antarveiika - (Officer in charge of the 
harem), Praidtri (Inspector-General of prisons), Samd- 

r Megasthenes deposes that the king was accessible to his 
people even when his body was being “massaged by ebony rollers.” 
Kautilya also exhorts the ruler never to cause “his ^titioners 
to wait at the door,” but to hear “all urgent calls at once and never 
put off” (ArthaJastra, Bk. I, Ch. XIX, Shama^astri’s Translation, 
3rd ed., p. 38), 

^ According to the ArtbaiSstra Bk. Ill, Ch. I, (ShSmaSastrfs 
Trans., 3rd ed., pp. 170-71), the king could make new laws, but 
Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhayana, etc,, do not recognise him as 
a source of law. Indeed, Manu (VUI, 536) says that a king was 
liable to be fined, like any other citizen, if he transgressed the 
established Law. 
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Imta (Collector-General), Samidhata (In charge of 
Treasury), Pmds^p-i (Divisional Commissioner), N^aka 
(City constable), Paura (Governor of the capital), 
Vjavabdrika (Officer in charge of transactions or Chief 
Judge), Karmintika (Officer in charge of mines or 
manufactories), Mantriparisadadhyaksa (President of the 
Council), Dandapala Chief)j Durgapdla (Officer 

in charge of Home Defences), AntapSla (Frontier- 
Defence Officer). Among the various AdJyaksas or 
Superintendents were those of Kosa (Treasury), Akara 
(mines) Loha (metal), haksapa (mint), lutvana (salt), 
Suvarpa (gold), Kosthagara (store-house), Papja (royal 
trade), ^pya (forest-produce), Ayudhagara (Armoury), 
Pautava (weights and measures of capacity), Mam 
(measurement of space and time), %ulha (tolls), Sutra 
(spinning and weaving), Sitd (cultivation of Crown- 
lands), Sura (intoxicating liquor), SUna (slaughter- 
houses), Mudrd (passports), Vivita (pastures), Dy0a 
(gambling), Ban^amgdra (jails)„ Gau (cattle) ; Nau 
(shipping), Pattana (ports), Gapikd (courtesans), besides 
those of the army,^ trade {Sa/^sth^i and religious ins- 
titutions (Demta). 

Prmmal Admimstratim 

The empire being vast, it was divided into a num- 
ber of provinces for administrative convenience* The 
home-provinces were under the itnmediate control 
of the king, and, as we know from the inscriptions of 
Afoba, the important provinces were governed by 
Kumdras or princes of the blood royal. TCtolS, TbSali 
(Dhaul!), Suvarna^iri (Songir), and Ujjain were- such 
seats of viceroyalties. Besides, there were feudatory 
chiefs, who acknowledged the suzerainty of thq Emperor, 

^ TTie army Superiotendehts were those of Pa0 (Infuitry) 
A/pa (Horse), Hinrm'^fEkphiuit force), and Matba (Gmriojs). 
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and tendered him miKtary assistance in times of neces- 
sity. The bureaucracy was responsible for running the 
machinery of government, and its actions and movements 
were closely watched by overseers and spies ^caras). This 
system of espionage and counter-checks must have pre- 
vented harassment of the people in outlying parts, and 
kept the king posted with every kind of information. 

Mumcipal Administration 

Megasthenes gives us a detailed account &f the 
municipal administration of Pataliputra only, but it 
appears reasonable to infer that other great towns of 
the empire must have been similarly governed. We 
leam that the local affairs were under a commission of 
six boards, each consisting of five members. According 
to Vincent Smith, these boards were “an otficm 
devdopment of the ordinary non-official pancayatP'^ 

The first board was in charge of everything per- 
taining to industrial arts. Besides enforcing the use 
of good material- and fixing of proper wages, artisans 
were its special concern. Anybody disabling a crafts- 
man was sentenced to''death by the state. 

The second board looked to the movements 
and. needs of the foreigners. They were provided 
Ipdgings and, when necessary, medical aid also.. In case 
df deam, their remaias were interred, and their belong- 
ings were handed over to the claimants.. The existence 
of this board shows that there must have been a fairly 
latge foreign population in the capital. 

The third board was responsible for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths. The collection of vital 
statistics was thus regarded as necessary for purposes of 
taxation and information of the government. 

The fourth board was entrusted with trade and 
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co mm erce. It regulated the sale of commodities, and 
checked the use of false weights and measures. Any- 
body dealing in more than one article had to pay pro- 
portionately heavier taxes. 

The fifth board supervised the manufacturers, who 
were by law, under penalty of fine, prevented from 
mixing old and new articles together. 

The sixth board enforced the payment of tithes on 
goods sold. The evasion of this tax, specially perhaps 
if the sum involved was considerable, was visited with 
capital punishment. But honest default must have 
been treated leniently. 

In their corporate capacity the municipal commis- 
sioners were expected to manage the affairs of the city, 
and to maintain temples, harbours, and other works of 
public utility. 

Kautilya does not mention any of these boards. 
He contemplates a Ndgaraka or Nagarddhjaksa as Pre- 
fect of the town, and under him were the Sthdnikas 
and Gopas, whose jurisdictions extended to one-fourth 
and to a few families of the city respectively. 

Pdtaliputra 

It may not be out of place here to give a brief 
description of the Imperial metropolis. Palimbothra, 
as Megasthenes calls it, situated in the country of the 
Prasians, was the “largest dty in India,” being 9I miles 
(80 stadia) long and about i| miles (fifteen stadia) 
broad. It stood on the tongue of land formed between 
the two rivers Erannoboas (Sone) and the Ganges. Its 
defences were further strengthened by a surrounding 
ditch, over six hundred plethra) wide and 

thirty cubits deep. Another protection was the exter- 
nal wall, which had 570 towers and 64 gates. Tliere 
must have been similar fortifications in other big cities 
of the empire. 
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The village \^ramd) was the lowest ^M^it of adminis- 
tration. It was controlled by a Grdmika (headman) with 
the help of the grdm^ivriddhas or village elders. An officer 
in charge of five or ten villages was called Gopa\ and 
.above him was the Sthdnika who looked after one-fourth 
of a district {janapadd). These officers worked under the 
general supervision of the Frade^tri and Samdhartd. 

Venal Code 

Both Megasthenes and Kautilya testify to the 
severity of the penal laws. Offenders were ordinarily 
punished with fines, varying in amount, but there were 
also terrible penalties. For instance, injury to an 
artisan, or evasion of tithes on sales, led to the award 
of. capital sentence, and perjury was punishable with 
mutilation of the limbs, fo,utilya prescribes death 
even for a petty the|t by a government servant. We 
further learn that judicial torture, like whipping etc., 
was authorised and openly used for extracting informa- 
tion from criminals and suspects. These rigorous methods 
must have gone a long way in the prevention of crime. 

Irrigation 

Candragupta paid special attention to the problem 
of irrigation. Megasthenes speaks of officers, whose 
■ duty was to “measure the land and to inspect the sluices 
by which water fs distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the bene- 
fit.”^ It was perhaps due to his solicitude for the 
needs of his subjects that Candragupta ordered Pusya- 
gupta, his governor in dist^t Saurastra, to dam np 

* Bfc. in, Fnfg»,, 54; $ee also M’Criiu^ Aneimt Me^s- 
tkms md Arrian, p. 86. 
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a mountain stfeam, and thus was formed a reservoir 
of water called SudarSana, which proved of immense 
irrigational- value.^ 

Sources of Income and Expenditure 

Land-revenue was the main source of income. 
Normally the share of the crown (bhaga) was one- 
sixth of the gross produce, but the proportion perhaps 
varied according to place and other circumstances. 
Heads of income also included dues from mines, forests, 
customs at the frontiers, tolls and ferry duties, fees 
from professional experts, taxes and tithes, fines and 
benevolences exacted in crises. The officer, respon- 
sible for the finances and revenue-collection of the 
state, was the Samahartd. 

The money thus derived was largely spent on the 
maintenance of the king and his court, as well as on 
the army, defences of the kingdom, salaries of officers, 
allowances to artisans and some other classes of people, 
charities, religious provisions, and works of public 
utility like roads, irrigation, buildings, etc. 

Megasthenes on Indian Castes 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes divides 
Indian society into seven classes or ‘castes*. The first 
class was that of the ‘philosophers*, and^although numeri- 
cally small, they were the most honoured. This class 
denoted the Brahmans and ascetics in general. The 
second class was composed of cultivators, who. 
constituted the bulk of the population. The third class 
ojmptised hunters and herdsmen. The fourth dass 
included traders, artisans, and boatmen. The fifth 
was that of the warriors, represaiting the K^triyas. 

^cf. tfae jQMga# Rock Inscription of Rodtariaman, Bp. 

Vm, pp« ^^9 ^ ■ 
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The sixth and seventh classes consisted of secret service 
men and councillors respectively. Evidently, here we 
have got a clear instance of mai-observation on the 
part of the Seleucid ambassador, for the last two could 
in no case have formed social divisions. 

Th Imperial Palaee 

Candragupta lived in the midst of pomp and splen- 
dour. He had built for himself a magnificent palace, 
which stood in the centre of an extensive park, and 
'A-as beautified by gilded pillars, artificial fish-ponds, 
and shady avenues. There was much to excite admira- 
tion, and even the palaces of Susa and Ekbatana could 
not vie with it. Beiug chiefly constructed of wood, 
it was not, of course, able to withstand the ravages of 
time and nature, but the ruins at Kumrahar, near Patna, 
discovered by Dr. Spooner, are supposed to represent a 
hundred-pillared hall of Candragupta’s palace. 

Mis Personal Life 

Here the Emperor ' usually remained under the 
protection of female body-guards.^ He was in constant 
dread of assassination, so that, it is said, he could 
not venture to sleep in the same room for two 
nights consecutively.® This is, no doubt, an ex- 
aggeration, but it certainly indicates that special pre- 

* 4th ed., p. ijo and note. Strabo observes that these 

women were bought from their parents pCV, 5 5). Kauplya also 
says that “on getting up from die bed, the king shall be received 
by troops of women, armed with bows {ArthaMstra, Bk. I, Ch. 21. 
ShamaSdstri's Translation, 3rd ed. (1929), p. 4i)> cf. also 

(SakuntalS, Act. VI, p. 224; VikramorvaSt, Act V, 

p. 123). 

- ® cf. Strabo, XV, 35, Plots to kill the king are also referred 

. to in the MHckd-rShsasa (Act 3 ^ — Trans. H. H. Wilson in Wndu 
Tkfoirt, II* and. ed., p. 184, (London, i8jj). 
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cautions were taken to ward off danger to the king’s 
person. He left the palace on four occasions, when 
he had to undertake military expeditions, offer sacri- 
fices, administer justice, and to go ahunting. He 
was keenly devoted to duty, and he received petitions, 
even though his body was being massaged by ebony 
rollers. At the time of his hunting excursions the route 
was marked by ropes, and it was death for any one 
to cross it. When the king made a public appearance 
he was borne in a golden palanquin, and was distin- 
guished by his embroidered and shining apparel. He 
used horses or elephants also for .going on journeys. 
He was fond of sports. He took pleasure in witnessing 
gladiatorial contests and fights of rams, bulls, elephants, 
and rhinoceroses. Another favourite amusement was 
ox-racing, which provided occasion for lively betting. 

Candraguptds End 

According to certain Jain traditions, Candragupta 
was a Jain, and he retired to Mysore with the Jain 
patriarch, Bhadrabahu, when there broke-out a severe 
famine in Magadha towards the close of his reign.^ 
Further, Candragupta is said to have starved hiipself to 
death in accordance with the Jain rule. How far these 
traditions are reliable is not known, but some mediasval 
inscriptions also associate him with Mysore.^ It is 
likely Candtagupta came under Jain influences about 
the end of his life, and abdicated ift favour of his son 
to practise penances. He passed away about Z97 B.C, 
after a reign of 24 years. 


^ Jjwf. A»f., iSoa, p. Jjy; PoL Mist. Am. Ind.^ 4tfa ed, p. 241. 
‘Lewis Rice, Gmatm, Vol. I, p. 34 . 
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Foreign Contact 

Bindusara maintained cordial relations with con- 
temporary Hellenic rulers— a policy initiated by his 
illustrious father. A curious correspondence between 
Bindusara and Antiochos I Soter reveals that the former 
asked his Greek friend to send him sweet wine, figs, 
and a philosopher. The latter replied that he was happy 
to forward the first two articles, but that he could not 
comply with the last, as the law of the land forbade any 
transaction of that nature. The Syrian monarch is also 
known to have sent an ambassador, named Deimachos, 
to the court of Bindusara. 
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he had co me ider the. inijuence^jjf-Jhe-metciihl 
ings of' tHe fc>addha. This much, however, may be 
accepted as fact that A^oka had to reckon against 
his eldest br» ler, Su§Ima or Sumana, before he could 
establish his tim to the throne. That the succession 
was disputed ! also indicated by the interval of three 
or four years iween Anoka’s accession and coronation, 
wliich may, tl cefore, be dated circa 269 or 268 B.C. 

The Kalinga H r 

The mosi important event of his reign was the 
conquest of K inga, when he had been anointed eight 
years. We ha . e ventured the surmise elsewhere that 
the power of the Nandas extended to this region, and 
hence it must have asserted its independence in the 
confusion accompanying their overthrow,^ or during 
the disturbed reign of Bindusara. Thus, the task of 
recovering it fell to the lot of Ai§oka. The Kalinga 
people offered stubborn resistance, for we learn 
from R. E. XIII that in the conflict no less than “one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were captured, 
one hundred thousand were slain, and many times that 
number died,” perhaps of privation and pestilence. 
But nothing availed them, and their country was ruth- 
lessly pillaged and conquered. ’ The indescribable 
sufferings and atrocities of war smote the victor’s cons- 
cience, and he made the solemn resolve Ithat iiever 
again would he unsheathe the sword to enlarge the 
bounds of his realm.® The war-drum (bhertgho^a) was 
silenced for ever, and thenceforth were heard only 
the reverberations of the *Dhamtnagho§ai’ call to 

1 This appeals tnoic probable. The Kalifigas thtjst have 
Awdoped their power, talong advantage o£ (iodragupta’s pre- 
occupations in ISforthem India. 

* Thus by his soveieign will Aioka had loi% ago anticipated 
the Kellogg Pact, renonndng, war as a policy cf & State. The 
present World War has, however, tom tins Pact to shreds. 
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non-violence and reversal peace. 

His Versmal Bjligim 

Thus a revolutionaiy change came oyer Aloka’s 
outlook and guiding motives of life. His mind and 
heart were profoundly moved by the gentle teachings 
of Buddhism, which he now adopted as his religion. 
He himself declares in R.E. Xin that "directly after 
the conquest of the Kalihgas, the Beloved of the gods 
became zealous in the pursuit of Dhamma, love for 
Dhaihma, and teaching of Dhamma.” Sometimes it 
is doubted if he was a Buddhist, but his attachment 
to Buddhism is apparent frotn authentic traditions 
as well as epigraphic evidence. In the Bhabru edict 
he professes devotion to the Buddhist Trinity — ^the Bud- 
dha, the Dhamma, and the Samgha-r— and recommends 
both the Order and the laity certain sections from the 
Buddhist scriptures for their recitation and medita- 
tion. In the minor pillar edict at Sarnath and its 
variants, Afoka speaks almost as the Defender of the 
Faith, prescribiug penalties for any attempts to create 
■ Chis ms in the church.^ He also performed pilgrimages 
to Buddhist holy places like jl^dhgaya (R. E. Vtil) 
and Lumbini (M. P. E.),^ and abolished sacrifices and 
amusements which involved the slaughter of inriocent 
animals (R- E. I.). Lastly, we learn from traditions 
that A^o]^ built a large number of Stupas to enshrine 

r Aioka himself, howerer, never renounced the world, nor ever 
became a monk, as supposed by some scholars on the authority 
of the DityivaMna and of Ltsing, who deposes that he saw a 
representation or image of A^oka as a monk (J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 
496). And that weU-known passage in M. R. E. I — “Sathgham 
upayite” — simply shows that ASoka was drawn closer to the Samgha 
by his activities. 

“ASoka’s pilgrimages to Sarnath, where the Buddha first 
“turned the wheel of the Law,” and to KuSinara, the place of 
Pamitbam, are not mentioned in his inscriptions. 
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the relics of the Buddha, originally deposited in eigh}: 
such structures; and to further the cause of Buddhism 
and settle the canon the Emperor convoked a council, 
too, under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa. 

AJoAa’s Toleration 

But though Afoka had himself embraced Bud- 
dhism, he was by no means an intolerant zealot.' On 
the contrary, he bestowed due honours and patronage 
on all the sects then prevailing. He granted cave- 
dwellings to the Ajivikas, and inculcated the virtues of 
liberality and seetnly behaviour towards the votaries 
of different creeds — ^Brahma^as, Sramanas, Nirgran- 
thas, etc. He believed that the followers of all sects 
aimed at “restraint of passions and purity of heart,” 
and, therefore, he desired that they should reside 
everywhere in his empire (R. E. “VII).^ Above all, he 
exhorted his subjects to exercise self-control, be “bahu^- 
ruta,” i.e., have much information about the doctrines 
of different sects, and avoid disparaging any faith merely 
from attachment to one’s own, so that there may be a 
growth in mutual reverence and toleration (R. E. XII).* 
Truly, these are lofty sentiments, which may bring solace 
even to the modem distracted world. 

His 

Owing to this catholicity A^oka did not seek to 
impose his personal religion upon the people. Indeed, 
nowhere in his edicts does he mention the chief charac- 
teristics of Buddhism, to wit, the Four Noble Truths, the 
Eightfold Path, and the goal of Nibbdna or Nirvana. The 

^ See, however, ArthaiMtra (Bk. II, chs. iv & xxxvi, ShSmaiai- 
trfs Trans, 3rd ed., pp. j4, 161), where Kautilya appears to restrict 
the right of the pasamas to reside in all places. 

^ See Appendix 1 for the English rendering of R. E. XII. 
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“Dhafloffla*’, 'which he presents to the world is, so to say, 
the essence or sdra of all religions. He prescribes a 
code of conduct with a view to making) life happier 
and purer. He laid great stress on obedience 
{su^rSsa) and respect (apaciti) for parents, preceptors, 
and elders. Liberality {ddnam) and proper treatment 
isampratipati) of Brahmanas, Sramanas, relations, 
friends, the aged, and the distressed, were highly com- 
mended. Sometimes (P. E. 11, R. E. Vll) A^oka 
defines the "Dhamma” as comprising charity {dand), 
compassion (daja), truthfulness {sace or satjat^), purity 
{socaye or saueam), saintliness {sadhuta)^ self-control 
{samya/ad), gratitude {patammfd or kritajnata), stead- 
fastness Idadbabhatitd or dridhabhaktitd) and so on. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin (pdpadi), which is 
the outcome of kodhe = krodhah (anger), nittuliye or 
misthdryam (cruelty), mdmm (pride), and Isyd = Irsd 
(jealousy), etc. (P. E. III). These are points common 
to all religions, and so Aioka can hardly be accused 
of utilising his vast resources as sovereign in the in- 
terests of any particular creed. To him, therefore, goes 
the credit of first conceiving the idea of a universal 
religion, synonymous with Duty in its broadest sense.^ 

Feculiarities 

A§oka did not, however, give to all the current 
religious practices and beliefs Ae stamp of his recogni- 
tion. in' pursuance of the principle of non-injury 
to sentient beings {andrambbo prdndnam, avihisd 
bhStdnatd), he did not hesitate to suppress entirely the 
performance of sacrifices accompanied with the slaughter 
of animals (R. E. I). This may have meant a real hard- 
ship to some of his people, who believed in their efficacy, 

^ A^pka was thus much ahead of his times and the “Dhaifama” 
may be regarded as the precursor of some modem reformist move- 
ments. See also Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Aioka^ pp. 60-76. 
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but Aioka. was not ptepared to make any compromise 
on this cardinal doctrine. He also condemned certain 
ceremonies as trivial, vulgar, and worthless (R. E, IX). 
Mostly they were performed by womenfolk on occa- 
sions of births, deaths, marriages, journeys, etc. Accord- 
ing to ASoksL, true ceremonial (Dhmma-mangala) 
consisted of proper conduct in all relations of life. 
Similarly, he tried to change the popular idea of gifts 
and conquests. He declares that there is no such gift 
as Dhafama-ddm, which- consists of “proper treatment 
of slaves and servants, obedience to mother and father, 
liberality to friends, companions, relations, Brahmaija 
and Sramana ascetics, and abstention from slaughter 
of living creatures for sacrifice” (R. E. XI). 

Measures for its Promotion 

Aidks. propagated the “Dhajcoma” with the zeal and 
earnestness of a missionary, and h^ claims in Minor Rock 
Edict I that as a result of his strenuous exertions for 
a year, indeed for more than a year,^ “human beings 
who were unmixed were caused to be mixed with gods 
throughout Jambudvlpa.”®^ He achieved this ex- 
traordinary success ' on account of his well-planned 
measures. He exhibited "spectacles” of celestial chariots 
(vimdna), luminous balls of fire {aff-khamdhdni), and 
elephants {hasti-dasana), representing the kinds of 
bliss, which the virtuous enjoyed in heaven. He 
believed that these shows would attract people to 
the path of righteousness. , He himself gave up plea- 

1 A^oka, however, informs us that "for more than two years 
and a half that he had been a lay-disciple {t^Ssaka), he did not 
exert himself wcU” (M.R.E. I). 

® cf. Imini m kskm amsS sarnSni mmisS. JamhuMpasi mhi 
dmbi. The exact interpretation of fthis passage is beget with 
dhaSculties. What it seems to record is that Aioka’s efforts 
bore fruit, and people, who had no gods or were riot devoted to 
religion, became rellgionsly-inclinfid. ■ 
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sure-toufs {viharajatrai), consistkg of hunting and 
other diversions, and substituted for them ‘^Vhammc^a- 
tras’* to foster Dhamma and a spirit of liberality in 
the country by his precept and personal example (R. E. 
VIII). With the same object in view, as A^oka tells 
us in P. E. VII, he “set up Dhaihmastambhas, appointed 
Dharhma-MahamatasorDharhma-Mahamatras, and made 
Dharnma-savanas or Dhaihma-^ravanas,’’ The appoint- 
ment of Dhamma-Mahamatras was an important step, 
for they were expected to look after both the material 
and the spiritual needs of the people. 

Humanitarian Work 

A^oka embarked on a programme of bmevolent 
activities to relieve the distress of man and beast. We 
have already referred to his prohibition of sacrificial 
slaughter, and R. E. I further says that he gradually 
eliminated the non-vegetarian items from the royd 
menu. All Samajas, involving meat-eating, dancing, 
music, etc., were strictly stopped. Similarly, P. E. V. 
mentions certain regulations which he prescribed in 
order to restrict the killing and mutilation of animals. 
He gave largess to ascetics, the poor, and the oppress- 
ed; and he employed superior officers (Makbas) for 
supemsing his charities as well as those of his ciucens 
and the prmces. According to R. E. H, A§oka instituted 
“medical treatment*^ of two kinds — onefor human beings 
and the other for the lower creation— in his dominions 
and in those of his frontier neighbours in the South, the 
Colas, the Pan^yas, the Satiyaputfas, the Keralaputras, 
up to Tamraparni (Ceylon); and also in the kingdoms of 
the Hellenic mlers (R. E, XIII), AriidyOka or jmtiochos 
II Theos of 3 yria (261-46 B.C.), Turamaya or Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphos of Egypt (285-47 B. C.), Amtekina or 
Antkonos Gonatos of hlacedonia (278-59 B.C.), Maga 
or Bfegas of Cyreae (500-25 8 B.C.), Alikasudaro or Alex- 
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ander of Epirus (ayz-sS Wells at every half Kos 

(—one mile roughly) and rest-houses were constructed; 
medicinal herbs and roots, wherever they did riot exist, 
were imported and planted. Banyan trees and mango 
groves were also planted for the enjoyment of man and 
beast {paribhogdja pah/mnnsdmm). He thus worked un- 
ceasingly for the welfare and happiness of the entire 
animate world, and his love and sympathy knew no 
bounds or barriers. He never wanted the Greeks to 
give up their .gods “at the bidding of an alien,” as 
supposed by Dr. Rhys Davids, but A§oka certainly felt 
it his duty to send his message of peace and good-will 
through envoys or dutas^ who weje also instructed 
to undertake philanthropic work on his behalf, so that 
the Emperor may obtain release from the debt he owed 
to creatures ibhdfdnam dnamnam gaccheyetm). 

The Third Buddhist Council 

Ope of the notable events, which took place in the 
17th year of Anoka’s coronation, was the convocation of 
the third Buddhist counciP to resolve the differences be- 
tween the various sects of Buddhism. It met at Pafali- 
putra under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa 
(Upagupta, according to Northern texts), and after nine 
months’ deliberations the issues were decided in favour of 
the Sthaviras. At the conclusion of the council, the Presi- 
dent organised and dispatched evangelical missions to 
distant lands. For inst^ce, Majjhantika went to IGsh- 
mir and Gandhara, Majjhima led the party to the Hima- 
laya country, Mahadeva was deputed to Mahi§amandala 

» Alikasudaro does not sfipear to be identical with Akwndet 
of Codnth (252-244 B.C), as suggested by Blodi. tte refeten*^ 
to the five Hellenic inlets is very important for settling probleiBS 
of chronology, Asokan as well as general. ... 

® The first council was cailed by MahSkaiyapa at Bljagiibs 
and the second at VaiiSB K> check some unotthodoa: tendsndes fn 
the Licchavi tetritoiy. 
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(Mysore), Sona and Uttara to Suvarnabhumi (Burma), 
Mahadharmaraksita and Maharaksita were sent to 
Maharastra and' the Yavana country respectively, 
and Asoka’s son Mahendra,^ who had become a monk, 
was sent along with others to Lanka (Ceylon). Subse- 
quently the Emperor’s daughter, Samghamitra, is said 
to have taken there a branch of the sacred Bodhi Tree. 
The propagation and promotion of Buddhism in Ano- 
ka’s time must have largely been due to the zeal and 
perseverance of these indefatigable missionaries. 

'Extent oj Empire 

It is well known that Kalihga was the only con- 
quest of A^oka. But he had inherited an enormous 
empire from his predecessors, and its limits may be 
.fixed with tolerable accuracy. On the north-west, it 
certainly extended to the Hindukush, for there is every 
reason to believe that he retained the four satrapies of 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), Gedrosia (Balu- 
chistan), and ParopanisadJB (Kabul valley), which were 
ceded to his grand-father by Seleukos Nikator. That 
Southern Afghanistan and the frontier regions continued 
to form part of Anoka’s vast realm is clear from the find- 
spots of^his rock-edicts in Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar dis- 
trict) and Mansehra (Hazara district), as also from the 
evidence of Yuan Chwang who refers to the existence 
of Kkkssx Stupas in Kafiristan (Kapiia) and Jalalabad. 

Further, the inclusion of Kashmir is deposed by 
the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, and by Kalhana’s 
Kajatara^eim. It may be interesting to add here that 
the foundatiori of Srinagara is ascribed to Aioka, who 
is also credited with having built numerous Stupas 
and in the valle3r. 

^ According to Yuan Chwang and Buddhist ’storks in Surskrie; 
Mahendm was Aloka’s brotben 
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The insctiptions of A§oka at Gimar and Sopara 
(Thana district) definitively point to his jurisdiction over 
Saurastra and the south-’western regions. Besides, we 
also know from the Junagadh rock inscription of 
Rudradaman that Yavanaraja Tusaspa^ was Afcka’s 
Viceroy in Saurastra., 

In the north, Anoka’s authority extended up to tire 
Himalaya mountains. This is apparent from his edicts, 
which have been found at Kalsi (Dehradun district), 
Rummindei and Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai). Tradition 
also attributes to A§oka the foundation of Lalitapatan 
in Nepal, where he went with his daughter Carumatl 
and her husband Devapala Ksatriya. 

Eastwards, Bengal was comprised within his 
empire. Yuan Chwang noticed several Alokan Stupas 
in the different parts of Bengal, and according to legends 
Aloka went as far as Tamralipti (Tamluk) to see his 
son and daughter off to Ceylon. ^ Kalihga, which was 
the only conquest of. the Emperor, was, of course, 
included. Here he got two edicts inscribed — one at 
Dhauli (Puri district) and the other at Jaugada (Ganjam 
district). 

Towards the south, Anoka’s rock inscriptions have 
been discovered in Maski and Iragudi in the Nizamis 
dominions, and Chitaldroog district in Mysore. Beyond 
this, there were the independent kingdoms of the 
Colas, the PSndyas, the Sativaputras, and the Kerala- 
putras (R. E. if). ’ ' 

R. E. .V and XIII mention certain subject peoples, 
that lived in the outlying provinces. They were the 
Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Rastika-Petenikas, Bho- 

1 Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 46. Tufispa sounds an Iranian name, al> 
jthough he has been called a Yavana. 

® The inclusion of Bengal in the Mauryan Empire further 
receives some confirmation from the MahSsthin (Bogta district) 
PUkr Inscription, efigraved .in Brihmi characters of the Mauryan 
period (see Bp, Ind., XXI, April, 19JI, pp. 8^ f). 
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jas, Nabhaka-Nabhap^tis, Andhtas and Parimdas ot 
;PaladasA : ^ , 

Lastly, the edicts contain refetences to some of the 
towns of the empire, viz., Bodhgaya, Taksasila (Taxila), 
Tosali, Samapa, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri (Songir or Kana- 
kagiri), Isila, Kau^ambi, Pataliputra. 

•All these evidences indicate that the empire ex- 
tended from the Hindu-Kush ■ in the north-west to 
Bengal in the east; and from' the foot of the mountains 
in the north to the Chitaldroog district in the south. 
It also comprised the two extremities of ICalihga and 
Saurastra, Indeed, it was of such imposing dimen- 
sions that Aioka was fully justified in saying “mahalake 
hi vijitam”, i.e., “vast is my empire” (R. E. XIV).^ 
No king in ancient India was ever master of such exten- 
sive territories. 

Admimtration 

The administrative system femained more or less 
the same- as in the time of Candragupta Maurya. It 
was an absolute benevolent monarchy, and Asoka 
laid special stress upon the paternal principle of govern- 
ment. In the second Kalihga Edict he says: “All 
men are my children, and just as I desire for my children 
that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happi- 
ness,, both in this world and in the next, so also do I 
desire the same for all men.” As before, there was a 
council of Ministers (Parisad) to advise and help the 
Emperor in the business of the state (R. E. Ill and VI). 
He continued also the system of Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The important provinces were each under a 

1 Rapsoxi takes them to be ''‘border peoples” to the north- 
west and to the south “beyond the king’s dominions” but “coming 
within his sphere of influence” (Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 

® In R.E. V, iioka calls his Empire “Sava pu(tha)vijam.” 
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prince of the blood royal (Kumara). We learn from the 
edicts that Tak§a4ila (Taxila), UjjayinI, Tosali (Dhauli), 
and Suvarnagiri (Songir) were such seats of viceroyalty 
during Asoka’s reign. Sometimes, however, trusted 
feudatory cliicfs were appointed to the exalted viceregal 
offices, as is proved by the case of Raja Tusaspa, the 
Yavana, who had his capital at Girnar. Presumably, 
the Viceroys had their own ministers {Amatjas). At 
any rate, it was against the latter that the people (if 
Taxila revolted in the time of Bindusara. The 
minor provinces were under governors, perhaps the 
Kajukas of the edicts, whereas the PradeJikas probably 
corresponded to modern divisional commissioners. 
The departmental chiefs were known by the generic 
term Mukhas (P.E. Vn)or Mahamdtas^ i.e., Mahamdtras— 
the particular department being indicated by the prefix. 
For instance, the Mahamattas in charge of harems, cities, 
and frontier administration were respectively called 
Stijadhjaksa-Mahan^atras^ Jddagaravjavahdraka-Mabdmdtras, 
and Afita-Mahamdtras. The officers of the civil service 
were called Purusas, and they were of high, low or 
middle rank. The subordinate officials in general were 
designated Yukta^ 

Reforms 

A^oka introduced a number- of administrative 
innovations for good governance. He created the new 
office of Dhamma-Mahamdtas for the temporal and 
spiritual weal of his subjects. They were to look after 
- the .interests of the different religious groups and the 
distribution of charities, and also to_ mitigate the 
rigours of justice By securing reduction in penalties or 
release from imprisonment on the ground of age or 
numerous progeny, and by preventing any undue harass- 
ment' (R.E.V). • 

Further, A§oka ordered his officers from the RSJh^s 
and PradeMkas down to the Yuktas to go on quin- 
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quennial ot sometimes triennial tours {anasamjam), 
so that they may come into direct touch with 
people in the countryside (R.E. III and K.R.EJ). 
Thirdly, he allowed the 'Patmdakas (Reporters) to in- 
form him about urgent public matters at all times 
wherever he may be (R.E. VI)> Fourthly, A^oka 
granted to the Kdjukas^ “set over many hundred thou- 
sands of people”, independence in the award of honours 
{abhibdle) and punishments (da/dde) in order that they 
might discharge their duties confidently and fearlessly. 
They were, however, expected to maintain uniformity in 
penalties {damda-samata) as well as in judicial procedure 
(^avahdra-samafd) (P.E. IV). Lastly, the Emperor 
released prisoners on the anniversary of his coronation 
(P.E. V), and gave three days’ respite to those sentenced 
to death (P.E. IV). 

Society 

We get some glimpses of society as constituted in 
Anoka’s time. It comprised religious orders like the 
Brahmanas, Sramanas, and other Pasandas, among 
which the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas (Jains) were 
the most prominent. These monks and ascetics spread 
the truth as they conceived it, and promoted the 
cause of learning by instruction and discussion. Be- 
sides, there were the householders {^rihasthas), and 
curiously the edicts mention all the four divisions, viz., 
Brahmanas; soldiers and their chiefs {bkatamdyd)^ corres- 
ponding to Ksatriyas; Iblyas or Vaisyas (R.E.V); and 
slaves and servants {ddsabhataka\ i.e., Sudras. The 
people were wont to perform many ceremonies to bring 

^ The ’Pativedakas were allowed by A^oka to report on state 
matters at all times and places whether he was eating {f>humjamSna~ 
so), or in the harem {orodbanamhi), or in the ante-chamber {gabha- 
gSra/bii), or in the royal ranch {vacant), or on horse-back {linitamhi- 
religious study?), or in the pleasure gardens (uySnesu). 
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them good luck, and they believed in the hereafter 
{paralma or smrgd). Meat-eating must have undoubtedly 
been a common feature of society, as appears from the 
comprehensive regulations kid down by A^oka for 
preventing slaughter of animals (P.E. V). The “upper 
ten” perhaps practised polygamy, if the case of Asoka 
himself furnishes any analogy. The references to 
harems {avarodband) in R.E. V would show that the 
segregation and restrictions upon the freedom of 
women-folk were then not unknown. 

Monuments 

Anoka’s claim to the remembrance of posterity rests 
not merely on his victories of “Dhamma”, but also on 
'his achievements in the domain of art and architecture. 
Tradition credits him with the foundation of two cides, 
Srinagara in Kashmir and Laiitapatan in Nepal. He 
also made, as noted by Fa-hian, considerable additions 
to the grandeur of his palace and the metropolis. He 
built a large number of Stupas throughout his far-flung 
empire to enshrine the corporeal rehes of the Buddha.^ 
Besides, A^oka undertook the construction of Viharas 
or monasteries and cave-dwellings for the residence of 
monks. Unfortunately, however, the extant evidence 
of his building aedviues is very scanty. Far more 
important than the above are his monoliths, which 
are huge tapering shafts of Chunar sandstone, weighing 
about fifty tons, with an average height of 40 to jo 
feet. They are surmounted by what is known as the 
Persepolitan Bell-capital, but what, in the opinion 
of Havell, is an inverted lotus. Other parts of these 

^ After the cremation of the Buddha’s renoains his ashes were 
shared by eight claimants, who each raised a Stupa over them. 
These were opened by Aioka, and, as the legend goes, he re-dis- 
tributed the relics among 84,000 Stupas, which he himself built 
for the purpose. 
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columns are the necking, the abacus adorned with 
figures, and the sculpture in the round representing 
anj of the following animals: the lion, the bull, the 
elephant, or the horse. The treatment of these 
crowning pieces is so naturalistic, exquisite, and 
spirited that some scholars have stoutly maintained 
that it was inspired by foreign art, either Greek or 
Persian. The excellence of these sculptures, if compared 
with the earlier crude pieces like the Parkham statue, is 
no doubt an enigma, and it cannot be satisfactorily 
explained unless we assume alien influences, or that 
there was a sudden, artistic outburst in India. Another 
remarkable feature of the pillars is the fine polish of 
their surface, which misled some observers even into 
the belief that they were metallic. Curiously enough, 
this sort of pohsh is not to be found in later monuments, 
as if the art of imparting it was lost after the time of 
A^oka. On the whole, as Vincent Smith righdy 
remarks, “their fabrication, conveyance, and erection 
bear eloquent testimony to the skill ^d resource of 
the stone-cutters and engineers of the" Maurya age.”^ 

Edkts 

The inscriptions of A§oka® are- a unique collection . 
of documents. They give us insight into his inner 
feelings and ideals, and transmit across the centuries 
almost the very words of the great Emperor. These 
edicts, “rugged, uncouth, involved, full of repetitions” 
(Rhys Davids), may be divided into several" classes as 
follows : 

^ Afoka, 3rd ed., pp. 120-21. 

*In the Edicts ASoka uniformly calls himself DePamm-pija 
Pijadasi Raja. It is only in the Maski version of M.R.E.I. that ^ 
name Afoka occurs. Other records, in -which it is mentioned, 
are the Junaga(to inscription of Rudradaman dated year 72=130 
AD. (Ep. Ind. VIII, pp. $6-49), and the Samath inscription of 
Eumaraoevi {Ibid,, IX, pp, 319-28}. ' 
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(i) The two Minoi Rock Edicts : No. II appeals 
at Siddapur, Jatinga Rameshwar, Btahmagiri — all 
in the Chitaldroog distiict (Mysore). No. I is 
found at the above-mentioned places, and also at 
Rupnafh (Jubbulpur district), Sahasram in Arrah 
district, Bairat, near Jaipur; and Maski, Gavimath, 
Palkigundu, iragu^i Nizam's dominions. 

(/i) The Bha'bru Edict. 

(///) The Fourteen Rock Edicts, discovered at 
Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district) and Mansehra 
(Hazaia district); Girnar, neat Junagadh; Sopara 
(Thana district); Kalsi (Dehra-Dun district); 
Dhauli (Puri district); Jaugada (Ganjam district); 
Ir^udi (Nizam’s State). 

(iv) The two Kalihga Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada in lieu of R.E. XI, XII, XHI. 

(v) The three Cave Inscriptions at Barabar. ' 

(w) The Seven Pillar Edicts, viz., Topra-Delhi; 
Meerut-Delhi; Kau^ambi-AUahabad; Rampurwa, 
Lauriya-Arataj, Lauriya-Nandangarh (the last 
three being in Champaran district, Biha:rt. 

(p/i) The two Tarai Edicts at Rummindei ana Nigli- 
va. 

(vui) The Minor Pillar Edicts at SaSdii, KaulMibi — 
Allahabad and Samath. 

Excepting those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, 
which are inscribed in the Kharojml script running, like 
Arabic, from right to left, the rest are all engraved in 
the Brdhmt lipi, which is the parent of modem Indian 
alphabets and is written from left to right 

Estimate of Aioka 

Afoka is undoubtedly one of the most striking 
personalities of the ancient world. He has often been 
likened to such great figures of history as Cons- 
tantine, Marcus Aurelius, Akbar, Omar Khalif and 
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othets. The comparisons are, however, not alto- 
gether apposite. A^oka was flowing with the milk 
of human kindness, and his love and sympathy 
embraced the whole of animate creation. He 
had a high sense of duty, which urged him to scorn 
delights incidental to his position, and live • laborious 
days. He was ready to transact state business at all 
hours and places, and he direrted all his resources and 
energies to the alleviation of the sufferings of humanity 
and the dissemination of the'“Dhariima”, as he under- 
stood it. Indeed, the welfare and happiness of his 
subjects in particular and men and beings in general 
was such a dominating passion of his life that he 
could never feel satisfied with his exertions or 
despatch of work. During his momentous reign. 
Art received a tremendous impetus, and Pali or 
Magadhi, in which dialect the edicts are couched, 
became almost the lingua franm of India.^ But its 
political greatness suffered a severe setback. After 
the conquest of Kalinga, he suddenly brought the 
steam-roller of Mauryan aggression to a halt, and thus 
arrested the expansion of Magadha by his policy of 
“Dhammavijaya.” The military ardour of the people* 
having cooled down, the country fell an easy prey to the 
onslaughts of the Indo-Bactrian invaders, who not 
long after descended into the plains of India. 

Section B 

Aiokd s Successors 

' , A^oka died about 252 B.C. after a long reign of 
forty years.® "When the sceptre dropped from his 

^ If it be permissible to eoin an expression, it may be called 

*¥1110601, Smith notes that, according to a Tibetan tradition, 
Aioka passed a-way at Taxila (TJk of Imik, p. 116). 

The story, however, lacks corrobonuiem. 
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mighty hands, the fortunes of the Mauiya dynas^ 
began to suffer decline. Traditions regarding his 
successors are discrepant, but one thing seems to be 
certain, that none of them rose to the stature of A§oka. 
Of his sons, Tivata alone is named in th^ edicts, and 
perhaps he predeceased his father as he is not heard of 
.subsequently. Another, Jalauka, who was a Saiva, 
appears from the 'BJjatarangitfi to have become inde- 
pendent in Kashmir after Anoka’s death. The third, 
KunaJa (Suya^as?), ruled for eight years according 
to the Vaju furana, but in the Southern works he is 
passed over as a blind man. Thus our information 
about the sons of ASoka is extremely vague. The 
Ahkavaddna, on the other hand, would have us believe 
that on account of his lavish benefactions to the Samgba 
A^oka was, compelled by the ministers to abdicate in 
favour of his grandson Samprati (son of the blinded 
Ktmala^). Legends aver that Sarhpadi or Samprati was a 
great patron of Jainism who had his seat of government 
at Ujjain. The Vdju and the Matsja Furdpas, however, 
testify that he was preceded by .another grandson of 
Aloka, named Da^aratha. That the latter was an his- 
torical reality is also proved by the Nagarjuni cave ins- 
criptions, which record his dedications to the Ajivikas. 
Vincent Smith tries to reconcile this divergent testi- 
mony by suggesting that after ASoka there was a par- 
tition of the empire — ^Da^aratha getting the eastern 
part and Samprati the western.* But this view is not 
home out by the evidence available, for in some Jain ver- 
sions Samprati is described as the sovereign of all 
India, having-his court at Pataliputra and not at Ujjain. 
What, therefore, appears to us a fact is that both l^a^- 
ratha and Samprati had an historical existence, and that 

* It is said that KunSla, so called because of the beauty of his 
eyes, was blinded as a result of the jealousy and machinations of his 
step-mother, Ti^yarafcsiti. 

■ B.H.L, 4th ed. p. so j. 
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the fotmer came before the latter. The successors of 
Samprati were mere nonentities,^ and during their time 
the Maurya power steadily waned until Brihadratha met 
with a tragic end at the hands of his own commander- 
in-chief, Pusyamitra Sunga. 

Causes of the down-jail of the Mauryas 

When one stands by the grave of the Mauryan rule, 
it is inevitable to enquire what were the causes which led 
to its dismemberment so soon after ASoka. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P. Sastri^ thought that it was entirely due 
to the reaction of the Brahmans against the policy of 
A4oka, who had alienated them by his prohibition 
of sacrifices, appomtment of Dhatfama-mahamatas to 
supervise mords, and his introduction of uniformity 
of judicial procedure and punishment, which they 
regarded with special aversion inasmuch as they con- 
sidered it a calculated infringement of their privi- 
leged position or of the immunities they had hitherto 
enjoyed. These measures may have to some extent 
contributed to Brahmanic dissatisfaction, and it is 
significant that the last Maurya ruler was assassinated 
by a Brahman general, but there were other causes also 
at work. The successors of Afoka were weaklings, 
and there were perhaps fissiparous tendencies in 
the provinces, for we Imow that Jalauka (^ajai^ran- 
gli^ and Virasena (Taranatha) became independent in 
Kashmir and Gandhara respectively after Afoka had 
passed away. The officers, who were placed in: 
charge of outlying territories, also took full advantage 
of the weakness of the central government and gave 
loose rein to their rapacity. There was no Afoka to 
check their oppression sternly, and thus discontent 
grew apace among the people. The vitality of the 

* '^de Appendix II. 

1910, pp. af9 f. 



empire was gone and when the storm burst, it was ^ 
soon overwhelmed d 

APPENDIX I 

TRANSLATION OF R.E. XII— TOLERATION EDICT 

“His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the long is 
homuring all sects, both ascetics, and house-holders; by 
gifts and offerings' of various kinds is he honouring 
them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such 
gifts or honours as that how should there be a growth of 
the essential elements of all religious sects. The growth 
of this genuine matter, is, however, of many kinds. 
But the root of it is restraint oj speech, that is, that 
there should not be honour of one’s own sect and 
condemnation of others’ sects without any ground. Such 
slighting should be for specified grounds only. On the 
other hand, the sects of others should be honoured for this 
ground and that. Thus doing, one helps his own 
sect to grow, and benefits the sects of others, too. 
Doing otherwise, one hurts his own sect and injures 
the sects of others. For whosoever honours his own 
sect and condemns the sects of others wholly from 
devotion to his own sect, i.e,, the thought, “How I 
may glorify my own sect”, — one acting thus injures 
more gravely his own sect on the contrary. Hence 
concord alone is commendable, in tliis sense that all should 
listen and be willing to listen to the doctrines professed 
by others. This, is, in fact, the desire of His Sacred 
Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed of mde 
learning and good doctrines. And those who are content 
in their respective faiths, should all be told that His 
Sacred Majesty does not value so much gift or external 
honour as that there should be the growth of the essential 
elements, and breadth, of all sects.,. 

^ Sec also Dr. Raychaadhiiri, Pel. Hist. Am. Ind., 4th ed., 
295-505. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji, ASoka, pp. i)S-6o, 232. 
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APPENDIX 11 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MAURYAS 

Candragupta Maurya (circt 521-297 B.C.) 
Bindusara (297-272 B.C.) 

or sSL B C-) Tilsa Othei sons 

(A^oka^s wives-- Vidisa jDevi^ 

Padmavati, Asandimitra, 

Karuv^i, Tisyaraksita) 


Kun^a or 
Suyasas ? 

(252-224 B.C.) 


Jalauka 


Tivara 


DaSaratha (Bandhupalita ?) 
(224-216 B.C ) 


Samprati (Indrapalita ?) 
(216-207 B.C.) 

(Saliiuka or Brihaspati ?) 

(Some 'Purams assign him a reign 
of 13 years^ but others ignore 
him altogether. Perhaps his 
reign was very brief and we 
may well suppose that it lasted 
a year or two only, i,e., 207-206 
B.G ?) ■ ■ ; ■ ■ 

Devavatman or Soma^arman {circa 206-199 B.C.). 
Satadhanus or Satadhanvan {circa 199-191 B.C.) 
Brihadratha {cim 191-184 B.C.), 
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I. THE BRAHMAN RULERS 
Section A 
THE SUJ^GAS 

Subversion of the Maurja Dynasty 

Accoiding to the Puranas, the Maurya dynasty was 
subverted about 184 B.C. by Pu§yamitra Suhga, who 
theij usurped the throne.^ The circumstances of Bri- 
hadratha’s assassination are mentioned in the Harsa- 
carita, which informs ns that, while reviewing the army, 
he was killed by his commander-in-chief.® Probably 
Brihadratha was a very weak ruler {prajm durbakm) 
and Pu§yamitra had the full support of the forces, other- 
wise he could not have struck down his master on the 
parade ground itself. 

Who were the S ungas ? 

The Suhgas appear to have been Brahmans. The 
celebrated grammarian, Panini, connects them with the 
Bharadvaja family, and in the A-halayana SrautasMra 
the Sungas are known as teachers.® Further, Taranarha 


»cf. TOf Tp ro wscir i 

* cfc ; 

PrtiT ?Fiirr»T^ II (s«c *1*0 p, 

193; He., vi, p. 199, Bombay ed., 1925). 

»X 1 I, cf. UTOiam ftp: f?IT: «e also PeStUal 
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represents Pusyamitra as a Brahman, the family priest 
{purohitd) of a certain monarch; and at one place he ex- 
pressly calls him a “Brahman king.”^ There was nothing 
incongruous in the meek and contemplative Brahmans 
changing the Sastras for the Sastras, for they are permit- 
ted to adopt the arms in times of necessity (cf. Manu, 
VIII, 348).^ Besides the well-known epic instances of 
Drona and Asvatthama, we have the testimony of 
Greek writers that the Brahmans came forward to 
Oppose Alexander when he was in the lower Indus 
valley. During the first quarter of the second century 
B.C. India was similarly threatened with foreign in- 
vasions, and Pusyamitra arose to avert this danger.® 

Events 

(a) War with Vidarbha : The first event of Pu§- 
yamitra’s reign was his conflict with Vidarbha. Ac- 
cording to the Mdlavikagnirntra, the kingdom had been 
newly established, and its ruler Yajnasena, who was 
related to the minister of the fallen Maurya, is describ- 
ed as a “natural enemy” of the Suhgas. IPerhaps the 
former had made himself independent in Vidarbha 
in the confusion following Brihadratha’s murder, and 

Histo>y of Ancient India, 4th eel., pp. 307-08. The Divyanadana, how- 
ever, erroneously represents Pusyamitra as a son of the Maurya 
Pu^yadliarma (xxix, p. 433). Some early works, on the other 
hand, connected the Sungas with the Baimbikas of the KaSyapa 
^tra (Pet. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 307 & note). 

^ Trans. Schiefner, ch, xvi. 

* Sec A«it, cf- also ^ 'g' I 

. (Manus/nriti, t oo). 

® Illustrating PSnini’s rule about CVI» 2, 130), Patafijali 
mentions as the example par excellence. Should this 

not be taken to indicate that Patafijali was living under the rule of 
a Brahman? 
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as soon as Pusyamitra felt his position secure on the 
throne he demanded the allegiance of Yajfiasena. The 
course of the tussle is obscure, but it seems Agnimitra, 
who was Pu§yamitra’s son and Viceroy at Vidi^a, carried 
on hostilities with great vigour and consummate 
diplomacy. He won over to his side Yajflasena’s cousin, 
Madhavasena, and, at last, when the struggle ended, 
Vidarbha was apportioned between the two cousius. 

(b) The Yavana incursions : During the time of 
Pusyanaitra, India was in the grips of serious Yavana 
inroads. The great grammarian Patanjali, who was 
a contemporary of Pusyamitra, as we shall show 
presently, alludes to their operations against Madhya- 
rnika (Nagari, near Chitor) and Saketa (Ayodhya), for 
he gives the following illustrations of the use of the 
imperfect tense to indicate events not seen by the speaker 
and yet recent enough to have been witnessed by 
him : Artmad Yavana}i Sdketam (the Gieck was besieg- 
ing Saketa); Arunad Yewano Madhjdmikdm (the Greek 
was besieging Ivladhyamika).^ The GdrgT-Samhitd also 
testifies that the “viciously valiant Greeks” reduced 
Mathura, the Paflcala country (Gangetic Doab), and 
Saketa, and even reached Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra). 
Similarly, the Mdlmkdgnimitra refers to the defeat of 
the Yavanas — ^perhaps their advance body — on the 
banks of the river Sindhu^ by Vasumitra. We do 
not know exactly who was the Yavana general to attack 
India at this time. Some _ scholars identify him with 
Demetrios and others with Menander. According to 
Strabo, they were both great conquerors, and carried the 
Greek standards to distant lands. 

^ MahShbSsja, 3.2.1 ii 

® Vincent Smith thinks that this river “now forms the boun- 
dary between Bundelkhand and the Raiputana States" (EJdJ., 
4th ed., p. 21 j). Its identification with the Indus, however, 

f pears equally plausible {LH.Q., 1925, pp. 214 f; see also 
mu t/.P. Hist. Soe., July, 1941, pp. 9^20). 


1 8 6 ASVAMEDHA : EXTENT OF KINGDOM 

(f) The Asvamedha sacrifice : The petfotmance of 
the Aivamedha was one of the notable events of Pus- 
yamitra’s reign. It is referred to in the Malavikdgnimi- 
tra, and by Patanjali. Indeed, the latter officiated as 
priest in this sacrifice, as would appear from the 
passage — “iha Pusyamitram yajayamah” (here we 
are sacrificing for Pusyamitra) — ^which Patanjali men- 
tions as an instance of the use of the present tense to 
denote an incomplete action. The Ayodhya inscrip- 
tion^ further informs us that Pusyamitra performed not 
one but two horse-sacrifices. In the opinion of Jayasval, 
the second AJvamedha was celebrated because Pusyamitra 
suffered a reverse at the hands of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga. We shall, however, show below that the 
contemporaneity of these two rulers is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

Exienf of Kingdom 

Pusyamitra’s jurisdiction extended to Jalandhar 
and Sakala (Sialkot) in the Punjab, if we accept the 
testimony of the Til^tan historian, Taranatha, and the 
Divydvaddna, The latter also indicates that Pataliputra 
continued to be the royal residence. Pusyamitra’s sway 
over Ayodhya is proved by an inscription found there, ^ 
whereas according to the Mdlavikagnimitra his dominions 
comprised VidiM and the southern regions as far as 
the Narmada. Pusyamitra appears to have made virtu- 
ally a feudal division of his extensive territerries, for 
one version of the Vdyu Parana states : 

^Bp. Ind., XX, (April, 1929), pp. 54-58- cf. 
wfJTW'FT. . . ... I 

® Ayodhya appears to have been a viceroyalty under Kohla- 
dhipa Dhana (deva or bhflti ?), whose coins are also known. He 
is described in the inscription as " tnOT ”, i.e., the 

sixth son of Pu?yamitra. Some scholars, however, take the ex- 
pression to mean the sixth brother or descendant of Puiyamitra. 
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i.e., all the eight sous of Pusyamitia will rule simultane- 
ously.^ 

Pusjamitra’s Persemtims} 

According to the Dhjavadana, Pu?yamitra was a 
persecutor of Buddhism and he is represented to have 
made the notorious declaration at Sakala setting a price 
of one hundred gold dhmras on the head of every 
Buddhist monk.® Taranatha also affirms that Pu§yamitra 
was the ally of unbelievers and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks. Pu§yamitra was no doubt a zealous 
champion of Brahmanism, but the Buddhist StSj^s 
and railings erected at Bharhut (Nagod State) “during j 
the sovereignty of the Suhgas”® would hardly corrobo- 
rate the literary evidence regarding his ebullitions of 
sectarian rancour. Of course, this conclusion will have 
to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to 
refer to the time of Pu§yamitra, 

Pu^amUrds Successors 

Pusyamitra passed away in about 148 B. C after a 
reign of 36 years. He was succeeded by his son, Agni- 
mitra, who as Viceroy at VidiSa had ample experience 
of the methods of government. He ruled for a brief 
period of eight years only, and was followed by Su]ye§- 
tha or Jethamitta (Jye?thamitra) of the coins, perhaps 
his brother. After him came Agnimitra’s son, Vasu- 
mitra. In his earlier days he defeated the Yavanas, 
who had tried to obstruct the progress of the sacrificial 

Icf. also I 

* 'Dh/ySpaiSHa, cd. Cowell and Neil, pp. 433-54. 

cf. *fr Jr snwtfJr 1 

• Guoiagham, SiMpa ef BMrimf, plate XEE, p. 128. c£ “So- 
ganaiiixaje.. Alth«Qghaonaraels given, it is pcobabk Pq$v»» 
^tia is ktended. 
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horse let loose by Ms grandfather. The Sunga dynasty 
consisted of ten rulers, but history has not condescend- 
ed to record anything of note about the rest. One of 
them, the fifth named Odraka, or, as some think, the 
last but one called Bhagavata, was identical with 
king Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra of the Besnagar pillar 
inscription. It was to his court that king Antialkidas 
(Arntalikita) of Taxila sent his ambassador Heliodorus 
(Heliodora), son of Dion (Diya), who calls himself a 
bhagavata?- 

Sunga iLeligion, Art, and Literature 

TMs piece of information from the Besnagar pillar 
inscription is important, for it proves that the Greeks 
were not only hurled back, but also that they thought it 
a wise policy to maintain friendly relations with the 
Sungas. We further learn that Hinduism was then not 
so narrow and parochial in outlook, as now, and that 
even foreigners could find a place within its roomy fold. 
The Bhagavata form of religion was then prevalent and 
was gaining new adherents. 

Art also received an impetus, as is clear from the 
railings of the Bharhut Stupa erected during the Sunga 
sovereignty. Besides, it is suggested that the ivory- 
workers of Vidi^a were responsible for one of the 
extjuisite gateways of Sanchi (Foucher). 

Literature must have flourished during the time of 
the Sufigas. Patanjali, a native of Gonarda, wrote his 
Mahdhhasya, the great commentary on Paanini’s grammar; 
^d perhaps there were other literary celebrities, but their 
names have not yet been rescued from the limbo of 
oblivion. 
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THE KAIWAS 

Section B 
THE KAW^AS 

Dafe and Circumstances oj their Rise 

It appears from the Purdnas that the Sufiga dynasty 
lasted for iia years, and we may, therefore, believe that 
the Kanvayanas or Kanvas, also Brahmans, seized 
power about 72 B. C. The above works ^d the 
Harsacarita testify that the first Kanva, Vasudeva, 
became ruler after successfully carrying out the plot to 
assassinate the “overlibidinous” Devabhuti.^ 

A . Minor ’Family 

This djmasty comprised four kings only, and the 
total duration of their reigns is 45 years only.* They 
did not distinguish themselves in any manner whatever. 


^ cf. “In a frenzy of passion the over-libidinous Sunga was at 
the instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life by a daughter 
of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as his queen ” (h&. C.T., 
p. 193). cf. Harsacarita (VI, p. 199, Bombay, 1925): 




See also Pargiter, I^msfies of the 


Kali Age, ji. 

cf. Visnu Parana, IV, Ch. 24, 39, p. 352, GitS Press ed. 


I 4|$5trlPft 

^ f*r|Fir tfflPrfW I 

*cf. PttrSnd, 

sfrr«4Ppn ftwr: 1 
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Serial 

No. 


APPENDIX I 
Gmeahgkal Tables 
The Suhgas 

Name of king 


Length of , 
reign 


I. Pusyamitra 
a./ ;; Agniinitm: i ' 

5. Vasujyestha or Snjyestha 
4* Vasnmitra .. 

f « Adraka or Odraka 

7, Ghosa 

8. Vajramitra • . 

5. ■ ■ Bhagavata- ' ■ ■■ . , . 

xo. Deyabhnti or Devabhumi 


36 years 
8 „ 

7 » 

10 

^ . >* 

3 

3 

9 »» 

■ 3 '^ ■■■; 

xo « 


■ Total '\i 20 ;; years ■■■ '■ 

— ^The Tmams say: *‘These ten Snhga ' kings. wU^ 

^this earth Ml 112 years/^ Cnrionsly, however, the details of the 
length of their reigns amonnt to 120 years. 

n;': 

The Kamas or Kanvaymas 

I. Vasndeva , .. 9 years 

a. BhUmimitta .*14 ,, 
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Section C 
THE SATAVAHANAS 

Date of Their me 

The date of the rise of the Satavahanas has been a 
frequent source of controversy. 'Some scholars, rely- 
ing on the Pamanic (ffatsja) testimony that the Andhras 
ruled for about four centuries and a half, assign the 
beginnings of their power to the last quarter of 
third century B. C. Much stress should not, however, 
be laid on this date, for another tradition preservea 
in the Vdju Purdpa mentions 500 years only as the 
duration of their rule. Dr. Bhandarkar, on the odier 
hand, believes that the Satavahana dynasty was founded 
about 72-73 B. C. In his opinion the statement of the 
Purdnas that Simuka or SiSuka, the first Satavahana, 
“will obtain the earth after uprooting SuSarman Kanva- 
yana and what was left of the ■ Suhga power,”^ proves 
that the “Suhgabhritya” Kanvas ruled, like the Peshwas; 
simultaneously with their masters. But if this view 
is accepted, how are we to reconcile it with the other 
Paurajgdc reference that Vasudeva Kanva killed the 
last Suhga Devabhuri? The above passage, as Dr.'; 
Raychaudhuri points out, simply signifies that Simuka 
destroyed even those chiefs of Suhga blood, who 
had survived the Kanva coup d'etat?^ Hence the fall 
of the Kanvas was brought about by the Satavahanas 
in 29 B. C. (i.e., 72 B. C. — 4^ years). This does noti^ 
of course, exclude the possibility that Shnuka, who is 
said to have ruled for 25 years, ascended the throne 

^cf. V^uPurdpai^ > , 

I 

*Pe/. Hist. Ape. Ind.^ 4th cd., P.35J, to whichl owe anajnbw 
of suggestions. 
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earlier-^ay some time about the middle of the first 
century B. C. 

Which Name to Apply — Andhra or Satavahana? 

The Satavahsnas are called Andhras in the 'Purdnas. 
The latter were an ancient people, occupying the Telugu 
country between the Godavari and the BCrisna. They 
are mentioned in the AJtareya Brdhmana as beyond the 
pale of Aryanism, and Megasthenes gives some details 
of their power and wealths In the edicts of A^oka 
they are included among the jieoples within his 
sphere of influence. What happened to them after the 
decline of the Mauryan Empire is not known, but 
presumably they asserted their independence. Let us 
now examine the relation between the Satavahanas and 
the Andhras. The former uniformly call themselves 
Satavahana or Satakarni in their epigraphic documents,® . 
and' the name Andhra is conspicuous by its absence. 
Besides, their earliest inscriptions are found in Nana- 
ghat (Poona district) and Sanchi (Central India). This 
raises a strong suspicion that the Andhras and the 
Satavahanas did not belong to the same stock. Indeed, 
it appears that the Satavahanas started from the Deccan,® 
and after a short time conquered AndhradeSa. But 
when they lost their western and northern territories 
on account of the Saka and Abhira invasions, their 

^ According to Pliny, who probably quotes from the Indika 
of Megasthenes,- the king of KaMga . maintained an army of 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, and 700 elephants. 

* The name Salivahana is sometimes found in literature. 

®The homeland of the Satavahanas is uncertain. Dr. V.S. 
Sukthankar suggests the Bellary district {Ann. Bband. Inst., 1918- 
19, p. ai), whereas Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri is in favour of “the 
territory immediately south of Madhyadela {Pol. Hist. Anc. 
Ind., 4ih ed,, p, 342). MM.Y.Y, Mirashi, on the other hand, 
thinks that Berar or the region on both banks of the Wainganga 
was their home-province {J.NJS.L, Vdl. H, p. 94). 
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power was limited to the regions of the Godavari and 
the Krisna, and then they became known as the 
Andhras. 

Ori^n of the SatavShams 

The origin of the Satavahanas is obscure. Some 
scholars connect them with the Satiyaputas of Afekan 
edicts, and the Setai mentioned by Pliny. Others 
give fanciful derivations of the name.^ Whatever 
the exact significance of the terms Satakarni or Satavi- 
hana, the inscriptions of the dynasty suggest a Brahma- 
nicai ancestry. For in the Nasik inscription Gautami- 
putra is described as “the unique Brahman (eAa Bam- 
bmd) in prowess equal, to Rama (Paraforama).”® This 
obtains further confirmation from the fact that he is 
called “the destroyer of the pride and conceit of the 
Ksattiyas.”® The author of the inscription thus regard- 
ed Gautamiputra as a great Brahman, a veritable 
Para§urama.* 

Bjikrs of the Dynasty 

y 

Not much is known about Simuka, the founder 
of the line, except that he subverted the Kajavas and 
the remnants of the Sunga power. He was succeeded 
by his brother Kanha (Kristia), and a Nasik inscription 
informs us that during his reign an inhabitant of the 
place had a cave made there. This clearly indicates 
that Kri§na’s authority was recognised in the Nasik 
region. The third Bng, Satakarni, son of Simuka, 
appears to have been a considerable figure. According 

r Sec KatiSsaritsSgarat VI. 87 f; JinaprabhSsQri’s Ttrthahslpa. 
a Ep. Ini., mil, pp, 60, 61, 1. 7, 

^Imi., 1. 5. cf. “Kfaatiyadapaminaamdanasa.’* 
aSeealsoK.P.JaTWS’pal, /.B.O.R.J’., Vol. XVI. pts. HI and 
IV, pp. 265-66. ^ 

,13 ■ , 
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to the Nanaghat inscription,^ he made extensive con- 
quests and performed two Ahamedha sacrifices. If 
he is identical with Satakarni mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion on the gateway of the Sanchi Stupa, we have 
got epigraphic proof that Central India was an early 
possession of the Satavahanas. Next, the similarity 
in the scripts of the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha ins- 
criptions® shows that it was perhaps this Satakarni, 
whom Kharavela of Kalinga defied in the second year 
of his reign. The former’s wife was Nayanika or 
Naganika, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro of 
the Ahgiya family, and she acted as regent during the 
minority of the princes Sakti-Sri and Yeda-Sri. Then 
follows a period of darkness until the curtain is lifted 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni. No doubt, the Purdnas 
give a string of names, but unfortunately no coins or 
inscriptions have been discovered to corroborate them. 
One of these rulers, Hala, is credited with having com- 
posed a Prakrit anthology called Sattasai {Saptasatakd). 
Towards the end of the first century A. D. the fortunes 
of the Satavahanas suffered an eclipse, as the Saka 
Ksatrapas wrested Maharastra from them. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni 

The conquerors did not, however, long enjoy the 
fruits of their victory, for the Dekkan was soon recovered 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni, whose exploits are detailed 
in a Nasik inscription of the queen-mother, Gautami 
BalaSri.® He is said to have crushed the pride and conceit 
of the K§atriyas, and to have restored the observance 
of caste rules. He overthrew the Sakas, Yavanas, and 
the Pahlavas; destroyed theKsaharatas; and re-established 

1 R«/. Arch. Sttrv, West. lad., V., pp. 6 o £ 

®See R.D.Banedi, Mem. As. See. XI, No. 3, pp. 13 1 £ 

* Ep. lad., Vni, 'pp. $^~ 6 z. 
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VASI§THIPUTRA SrI pulamAvi 

the glory of the Satavahana race The above claims 
obtain some confirmation from the names of the various 
countries that were under his domination;® they corres- 
pond roughly to modern Gujatat, Saurastra, Malwa, 
Berar, North Konkan, and the region around Poona 
and Nasik. That he deprived the Ksaharatas of their 
possessions is also apparent from the large fogai- 
thambi (Nasik) hoard containing silver coins of Naha 
pana and his other pieces restruck by Gautamiputra 
Sataliarni He dedicated a cave at Pandu-Iena, near 
Nasik, in the iStli year of his reign; and he issued 
another inscription in the 24th year, granting a field to 
certain ascetics.® The latter record proves that he ruled 
for at least 24 years. 

4 VasistbipHtm Sri Fukmcvi 

4 Gautamiputra was succeeded by his ‘son Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pujamavi in about A.D. 1 30. He extended the 
Satavahana sway over Andhrade^a; and he has been 
rightly identified with Stropolmaim, whom . Ptolemy, 
c^s king of Baithan or Paithan (Prati§thana), which 
may have been the capital of the later . S^tavahanas. 
It is further believed that PuiamSvi is the Satakarni, 
lord of Daksinapatha, mentioned in the Junagadh Rock 
inscription as having been twice defeated by Rudrada- 
man.* We also learn that the rival’s mutual relation 
was “not remote.” Probably Pu|amavi was the victor’s 


of , totrtw- 


* n»ir moies ate as follows : Asika, Asaka, Mujaka, Suratha, 
Kiikura, Apariinta, Anupa, Vidabha (Vidarblia), Akaravaati. 
no. j. pp. 7J-74- 
pp. 36-49. 

f. sfsprw#: 


YAjf^A SrI SATAKARNI 

son-in-law, if Rapson is correct in identifying him with 
Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, rep gsented in a Kanheri 
(Thana district) inscription to have married the 
daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudra (Rudradaman). But 
though the latter spared the Saravahana ruler, he annex- 
ed a good deal of his territories, as would appear from 
the list of countries, over which, according to the 
Junagadh inscription, the Saka Mahaksatrapa ruled. 
Sri Pujamavi died about 155 A. D.y 

Yajna Sri Satakarni 

Yajna Sri Satakarni or Sii Yajna Satakarni was 
the last great monarch of the dynasty. He ruled from 
circa A. D. 165 to 195 — ^an inscription discovered at 
Chinna in the Kri&oa district being dated in the 27th 
year of his reign. This record as well as those found 
in Kanheri and Pandu-lena (Nasik), and the prove- 
nance of his coins, prove that his dominions extended 
east to west from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. 
Thus he regained much of the land, which the Sakas had 
conquered earlier; and presumably the pieces he issued 
in imitation of the Western Ksatrapa coinage were 
meant for circulation in these regions. Further, the 
maritime power and activity of Sri Yajna Satakarni 
are indicated by a coin having a two-masted ship with a 
fish and a conch and the legend (Rtf) na Samasa sar (i) 
Yana Satakanasai.e,, KapaSdmisa Siri Yada Satakapsa 
on the obverse and the Ujjaini symbol on the re- 
verse.^ 

Yajfia Srfs successors were mere nonentities. 
During their time the Satavahana power rapidly declin- 
ed, and it coll^sed when the. Abhiras seized Maha- 
rastra, and the Ik§vakus and the Pallavas appropriated 
the eastern provinces. 


VoL in, pt. I, Jimc 1941, pp. 43-4J. 
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Tbe Dekkan under the Satavihanas 

The political data that we gather from the inscrip- 
tions of the Satavahanas are disappointingly meagre, but, 
as shown by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, they yield us valu- 
able information regarding the social, religious, and 
economic conditions of the Dekkan during their sway.^ 

Society 

There were at least four classes of social divisions. 
The Mahdbbojas, Mahdrathis, and the MaMsem- 
patis, who controlled the rdsfras or districts, comprised 
the highest rank of society. The second class included 
officials like the Amdtyas, Mahdmdtras, and the Bhdridd- 
gdrikas', such non-officials as the Naigama (merchant), 
Sdrthavdha (head of the traders), and the Sresthin 
(chief of the trade-guild). The third class consisted of 
the Vaidja (physician), hekbaka (scribe), Sui>arnakdra 
(goldsmith), Gdndhtka (perfumer), Hdiakya (cultiva- 
tor), etc. The fourth class comprehended the ^/dkdra 
(gardener), Vardbakt (carpenter), Ddsaka (fisherman), 
Lahavanija (blacksmith), etc., The head of a family 
(^Id) was called Kufumbin or Grihapati; his position 
was certainly one of authority. 

ReUgion 

Both Brahmanism and Buddhism prospered under 
the tolerant rule of the Satavahanas. Pious donors 
excavated Caitya-grihas (temples) or caused caves to be 
made for the residence {kyanas) of the Bhiksus, and 
also adequately provided for their maintenance by 
depositing money on interest with guilds. Brahmanism 

iJwf. Ant., XLVIII (1919), pp- 77 L See also Dr. D. R- 
Bbandarkar’s article, "Etekfcan of the SStavShatMi Period,” Ind. 
Ant., XLVn. (1918), pp. 149 t 
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was showing signs of vigour. Alvamedha, Rajasuya, 
Aptoryama, and other sacrifices were performed -by the 
Royalty, and Brahmans got decent Daksinas or fees. 
The worship of Siva and Krisna was popular,^ and 
votaries of the different faiths lived in harmony. 
Sometimes they even gave grants to one another. 
Foreigners adopted either .religion — ^Brahmanism or 
Buddhism— »and were being assimilated into the Hindu 
society. Indeed, their names had become thoroughly 
Hinduised. Thus, in a Karle inscription two Yavanas 
are called Sihadaya (Simhadvaja) and Dharma respec- 
tively. Similarly, the Saka U§avadata is represented 
as a staunch Brahmanist. 

Ecommic Conditions ’ 

Guilds {srenii) were a normal feature of the age. 
We learn of such organisations .of corn-doalers {dham- 
nikas\ potters, weavers {kolika-nihdjas\ oil-pressers 
{tilapisaka), braziers {kdsdkaras), bamboo-workers 
(vamsakaras\ etc. Besides bringing members of the 
same craft together, they served as banks, in which 
money (aksaja nm) could be invested on interest. 
The currency consisted of KarsapanaSy both silver and 
copper, and gold Smarms. Ea.ch. Sm>arna was equivalent 
to 3 5 silver Karsdpapa pieces. 

Trade flourished; and ships from the West, laden 
with merchandise, visited the ports of Broach, Sopara, 
and Kalyan. The two important inland marts were 
Tagara and Paithan. Communications were generally 
good, and people freely went frciin one part of the Dek- 
kan to another on business. 

Literature 

The Satavahana kings were great patrons of Prakrit, 
* The Nanaghat inscription refers to other gods like Dharma, 
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which is used in all their documents. One of them, 
Haia, was even the author of a Prakrit anthology called 
the SaUasai {SaptaUtaka). About the same time 
Gunadhya is said to have written his original Brihat- 
katha in Prakrit. Further, Mr. Allan points out that 
Sarvavarman produced the 'Kitantra for the benefit of 
an Andhra king who was “ashamed of his ignorance 
of Sanskrit and found Panini too difficult.”^ One need 
not unduly emphasise these traditions. It appears 
rather strange, however, that the Brahman Satavahanas 
neglected Sanskrit in favour of Prakrit literature. 

11 . King Kharavela of Kalinga 
Chronological Position 

We do not know with certitude what happened to 
KaMga after the death of A^oka. When darkness is 
dispelled, we see a colossus strutting on the poIit|cal 
stage. The Hathigumpha inscription on the Udayagiri 
hills, near Bhuvane^var (Puri),® describes the achieve- 
ments of Kharavela, the third ruler of the Ceta dynasty, 
till the 1 3th year of his reign, but being imdated ii 
does not throw any definite light on his chro- 
nological setting. Some scholars thmk that in the rafith 
line the record contains a reference to the 165th year of 
the Maurya era; others emphatically deny this interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps a clue to Kharavela’s date is furnished 
by the similarity in the scripts of the Nanaghat and 
Hathigumpha inscriptions, and by the expression **ti- 
vasasata,” which, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has rightly 

Indra, and guardians of the four quarters — ^Yainii, Vatufla, Kubera, 
and Visava. 

* Cam. Sh. Hist, Iiui., p. 6r. 

^Ep. XX, January, 1930, pp. 71 f; sec also K. P. Jaya- 
st'al, J. B. 0 . R. S., 1918 (rV), pp. 364 f; Bid., 19*7 (XIII), pp. 
Z2i; Bid., 1928 (XIV), pp. xjo f. 
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KHARAVm^A’S ACfflEVEMENTS 


pointed out j is used in line 6 of the latter ejpigraph in the 
sense of 300 and not 103 years from the time of Nanda- 
raja, identified with Mahapadma.i It would thus 
appear that Kharavela flourished some time about the 
third quarter of the first century B.C. 

'Events 

Having received training in writing, mathematics, 
law, and finance, necessary for a crown-prince, Kharavela 
ascended the throne in his 24th year. He spent the 
first year of his reign in completing certain works of 
public utility. In the second year he defied the might 
of Satakarni, and attacked the city of Mufika.^ The 
Rathikas and Bhojakas submitted to him in the fourth 
year, and in the fifth Kharavela extended a canal that 
had not been used for “ti-vasa-sata” since Nandaraja 
had brought it into the capital. The Kalinga monarch 
invaded Magadha twice — ^in the 8th and 12th years of 
his reign. The people of Magadha were terrified, 
and Bahasatimitra, who is said to have been then ruling 
at Rajagriha, was compelled to sue for peace. Nothing 
is known about the latter, but his name as well as the 
location of his capital militates against identifying 
him with Pusyamitra. The successes of Kharavela 
overawed the Yavana general, whose name and identity 
are, however not quite clear.® The Pandyas were sub- 

Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th cd., pp. 314-15, 337-38, 345. See 
Ante for the date of Mahapadma. 

® In place of Mufikanagara, Dr. D.C. Sirkar reads Asikana- 
gara, city of the Asikas (— R.sikas of the Pterdnas), which he locates 
on the left bank of the Kri?na (or Kafthabenna) — J,N.S.L, Vol. Ill, 
pt. I (June, 1941), p. 62. 

^ The reading D(i)mi(ta)or Dimita (Demetrios), proposed b’ 
the late Prof. R. D, Banerji and Dr. K. P. Jayasval, is by no mean 
certain (cf. line 8, HathigumphS inscription, Ep. Ind., XX, p' 

71 f). See also Tarn, Tie Greeks in Bactria and India, Appendix ' 
PP- 457 - 59 - 
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dued in the 15 th year after which the inscription does 
not tell us more about the meteoric career of Kharavela. 
He gave largess to the needy, and was himself a 
devout Jain. He excavated caves for Jain monks, 
and brought back from Magadha a celebrated image of 
the Jain urthamkara, carried away earlier by Nandaraja. 


CHATTER XI 


I. TIIE EPOCH OF FOREIGN INVADERS 
Section A 
THE INDaGREEKSi 
^volt of Farthia and Bactria 

About the middle of the third century B. C. there 
occurred in Central Asia two events, which were des- 
tined to have far-reaching effects on the course of Indian 
history. These were the defections of Parthia and 
Bactria from the Seleucid empire. The revolt of the 
former province, comprising the inhospitable regions 
of Khurasan and the South-East Caspian coast, 
which had never adopted the Greek culture, was a 
^ ^ sort of a popular uprising headed by 

® an enterprising cliief named Arsakes. 

The dynasty he founded about 248 B.C. lasted nearly 
five centuries. The rebellion of Bactria, on the other 
hand, was largely due to the ambitions of its own 

DiodotusI governor Diodotus, who about the 
° ® same time formed designs of break- 

ing away from the Seleucids. The land of . Balkh, 
lying between the Hindu-Kush and the Oxus, was 
rich, fertile, and thickly populated; and it was 
regarded as an important out-post of Hellenism in the 
East. We do not know how far the disturbed condi- 


* Sec W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, (Cambridge, 
1938); H.G. Rawlinson, Bactria (London, 1912); India and the 
Western World (Cambridge, 1916); Cam, Hist. Ind., Vol. I, Ch. 
3 Pdi, pp. 540-62. 
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tion of the Syrian monarchy after the death of Antio- 
chos II Theos in 246 B. C. helped Diodotus in bis 

Diodotus II undertakings, but his son, who had 
come to terms with his Parthian con- 
temporary, appears to have achieved full independence. 
Probably Diodotus 11 ruled from area 245 to 230 B. C, 
He met a violent death at the hands of an adventurer 

Both, demo. >) 

named Euthydemos, who seized the 

throne for himself. He was, however, involved in a 

protracted struggle with Antiochos III {area 223-185 

B.C.), when the latter made determined efforts about 

212 B.C. to recover the lost provinces. After a long 

- . siege of Balkh the contending parties 

concluded peace mainly through the 
Aooocio. m ^ 

Seleucid monarch recognised the independence of 
Bactria, and as a mark of friendship gave the hand of 
his daughter to Demetrios,’- son of Euthydemos, with 
whose dmlomacy and dignified bearing during the 
course or the peace negotiations he was greatly impress- 
ed.- Antiochos m then crossed the Hindu-kush in 
207 or 206 B.C., and received the submission of king 
Sophagasenos (Subhagasena), perhaps, the successor of 
Virasena, who, according to Taranatha, soon after 
Anoka’s death established his sway over Gandhara.® 
Antiochos. the Great did not, however, proceed beyond 
the frontiers of India, and he hastily returned homeward 
to attend to urgent affairs in the West. His departure 
thus left the Bactrian Greeks free to pursue their schemes 
of expansion and aggrandisement. 


f See, boweVer, Tara, who says: “It is quite cert^ that 
whomever Demetiios married it WiW a daughter of Antiochos” 
(Th Greeks in Baefria and India, pp, 8 z, aoi, li. 1). 

* See also Tarn, Th Greeks in Baetria and Mia, pi 130 and 
note 2; J.A.S 3 ., 1920, pp. 305, jio. 
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Conquests of the Bactrian Greeks 

The kingdom of Bactria rapidly grew in power 
under Euthydemos who appears to have subjugated a 
large part of Afghanistan. When he died about 190 

D metfios Demetrios undertook 

erne nos foreign expeditions of greater magni- 

tude. Crossing the Hindu-Kush about 183 B.C. he 
conquered a considerable portion of the Punjab; and 
if he is the Yavana general mentioned in the Mahabhasya 
and the Yuga-puram of the Gar^-Samhitdy he over-ran 
the Pancala country, besieged Madhyamika (Nagari, 
Chitor) and Saketa (Ayodhya), and even threatened 
Pateliputra, perhaps in the time of Pusyanjitra. It is 
noteworthy that Strabo partly gives to Demetrios and 
partly to Menander the credit for the extension of 
Greek dominion in Ariana and India.^ While Deme- 
trios was busy with his Indian adventure, a certain 
_ , . , Eukratidesy who, according to Tarn,^ 

was a general and first cousin of 
Antiochos IV, successfully raised the 
standard of revolt in Bactria with the help of the disgrunt- 
led Greek settlers, and seated himself on the throne (^. 
175 B.C.). Demetrios could not dislodge his rival 
from this position, and it seems, therefore, his authority 
remained confined to the Greek conquests in the Punjab 
and Sind. For Demetrios is known in traditions as 


^cf. Strabo: “The Greeks who occasioned the revolt (i.e., 
Euthydemos and his family), owing to the fertility and advantages 
of Bactria, became masters of Ariana and India...,These conquests 
were achieved partly by Menander and partly by Demetrios, son 
of Euthydemos. They overran not only Pattalene, but the king- 
doms of Saraostos and Sigerdis, which constitute- the remainder of 
the coast. They extended their empire as far as the Seres and 
Phrynoi/V Tam believes that ./Demetrios and Menander were 
**acting in concert/' and that the latter went farther than the former 

p. 144)- 

pp. 195-97* 
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Kex Indorumy “king of the Indians”; arid we also learn 
■: 'that he founded a town, Euthydemia, in memoty of his 
father. Further, the town of Dattamitri among the 
Sauviras perhaps owes its origin to Dattamitra or 
Demetrios, as pointed out by Tarn on the strength 
of a scholion to Patafijali.^ Demetrios was the first 
Greek ruler to issue bihngual coins, having 
legends in Greek along with the Indian language 
in the KharosthI script.® Sometime afterwards {e. 
165-60 B.C.) Eukratides, who had founded the city 
of Eukratideia, bearing his own name, in Bactria, 
‘‘conquered India and became lord of a thousand cities” 

Division Q^ustin). Thus arose two separate 

vsion Greek principalities in the East, 

ruled by the rival houses of Euthydemos and Eukratides. 
The former held eastern Punjab, with its capital at 
Euthyderriia or Sakala (Sialkot), Sind, and the adfoirung 
regions; and the latter was in possession of Bactria, 
Kabul valley, Gandhara, and western Punjab. Coins 
are almost our sole evidence about these numerous 
princelings, and due to the meagreness of the data their 
r „ , j ancestry, chronology and terri- 
^House of Enthyde- oftei^ a matter of extreme 

doubt and difficulty. /Among the 
descendants or successors of Euthydemos mention 
may be made of Agathocles, Pantaleon, and Antimachus. 
Perhaps Apollodotus and -Menander also belonged to 
, this line.® The latter is by far .the 

“ mostinterestingfigureinlndo-Greek 

history. Strabo says that he conquered “more nations 


mos 


^ G.B.L, p. 142 and note. 

* Some scholars, however, attribute these coins to Demetrios 
II (see Allan, Cam. Sh. Hist. Ind., p. 64). 

® Accortibg to Vincent Smiffi (E.H.L, 4th ed., op. 2J8-J9), 
however, Apollodotus and Menander belonged to the fknily of 
Eukratides. For Menander, see the Bajaur inscription (N*» 
Ind. Ant., VoL 11 , No. 10, January, 1940, p, 647). 
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than Alexander.” No doubt, this claim is to some extent 
confirmed by the wide distributiep of his coins, which 
have been found from Kabul to Mathura and even in 
places further eastwards like Bnndelkhand. According 
to the anonymous author of the Periplus Maris 'Brythraei, 
Menander’s coins were current along with those of 
Apollodotus in the markets of Barygaza (Broach) in his 
time (about the third quarter of the ist century A.D.). 
Some scholars have ideritified Menander with the Yavana 
invader, who carried his arms as far as Madhyamika, 
Saketa, and Pataliputra dating the reign of Pusyamitra.^ 
Milinda or Menander was a Buddhist, and he has 
survived in Indian traditions. Thus^ the Milinda- 
panho preserves some of his puzzling questions on 
religion put to Thera Nagasena. Indeed, according 
to a Siamese legend Menander even attained to Arhat- 
ship.2 Some of his coins bear the Buddhist symbol 
dhama-cakra and the epithet “Dhramikasa,” which 
may be regarded as an additional proof of his faith in 
Buddhism. The Milindapanho also contains a glowing 
account of the capital,- Sakala, which abounded with 
parks, gardens, tanks, beautiful buildings, well-laid out 
streets, and strong defences. It had shops for the sale 
of Benares muslin, jewds, and other cosdy artides indi- 
cating the wealth and prosperity of the kingdom. 
Menander was noted for his justice, and Plutarch 
informs us that on his death in camp® there were dis- . 
putes among his subjects for the possession of his 
ashes, over which they’ wanted to raise Stupas. Coins 
yield us the names of Menander’s successors — Strato I, 
Strato II, and others — , but nothing definite is known 
about them. / , 

1 See Stipra. 

®H.G. Rawlinson, Baetria,p, lii. See, however, Tam, G.BJ., 
pp. 262-68. 

*Tam places the death of Menander about ijo-45 B.C. (G.B. 
L, p. 226). 
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H^use of Enkratieks 

To turn to Eukratides; it appears he did not enjoy , 
his conquests , long. While he was returning home 
after his Indian expedition he was assassinated, as Justin 
rr 1 deposes, by his son and colleague (?) 

® who has been rightly identified with 

Heliocles.^ This event happened about 155 B.C., 

and the^ unnatural youth is alleged to have gloried so 
much in his heinous crime that he even refused to give 
a burial to the dead body. Tarn, however, does not 
accept the tradition of parricide, or that Heliocles in- 
sulted his father’s corpse.^ He was the last Greek king 
of Bactria, for after Heliocles it was overwhelmed by 
the Saka deluge from the steppes of Central Asia. Of 
the many members of his line, whose authority was 
confined to the valleys of Afghanistan and the, Indian 
border-lands, history has not condescended to record 

Antialild,, 

of them, Antialkidas,. however, is 
known from the Besnagar pillar inscription to have 
sent his ambassador Heliodora or Hcliodorus, son of 
Diya (Dion), to the court of Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra, 
identified with the fifth Sunga monarch, Odraka, or 
with the last but one, Bhagavata.® It is noteworthy 
Arntalikhita or Antialkidas is described as king of Taxila, 
and his ambassador calls himself a Bhdgcaiata — ^worship- 
per of Visnu. Most of the coinage of Antialkidas, 


r According to Vincent Smith, the parricide vas Apollodotus 
(E.H.L, 4th ed., p. 238). According to another story given by 
Justin, Eukratides was killed by the Parthians; Tarn disbelieves 
the version of parricide. He thinks that Eukratides was killed 
by “a son of one of the dead Euthydetnld prinees. Was he 
Demetrios II? (G.B.L, pp. 220, 222). 

® p. 220, “Ine parricide is alleged to have driven “his 

chariot wheels through the blood of his &ther” (E.H.J., 4th ed., 
p. 238; Justin, xU, 6). 

® See 
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like that of other Greek rulers in India, is bilingual but 
there is one silver issue on the ttic standard bearing 
his Greek legend only, “Of king Antialkidas the Vic- 
torious,” which may indicate some of his military suc- 
cesses. The last Greek ruler of the frontier regions and 
„ the Kabul valley was Hermaeus, 

ermaus who flourished about the second 

quarter of the first century A.D.^ Hemmed in by 
enemies on all sides, he succumbed to the pressure of the 
advancing Kushans under Kujula Kadphises. The 
Greek power had already been weakened by internal 
feuds, and so it could not withstand the inroads of 
these “barbarian” hordes. 

Results of the Greek contact 

Let us now consider the effects of the Greek occupa- 
tion of the north-western parts of India. Did these foreign 
rulers influence the subsequent development of Indian 
institutions and polity, or were they regarded merely as 
brilliant commanders of armies, to be dreaded rather 
than imitated ? Questions like these have evoked widely 
different answers; some emphasise the debt India owes to 
Hellenism, and others deny its impress altogether. As 
is often the case, the truth lies somewhere midway. 
The Greeks first came into touch with India at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion, and whatever his inten- 
tions may have been, he could not in the midst of nine- 
teen months’ hard fighting act as a pioneer of Greek 
civilisation, or materially change the course of Hindu 
society. Indeed, the Indian revolt, following closely 
upon his premature death, soon obliterated all traces 
or Greek conquest. Then came Seleukos Nikator 
about 306 B.C,, but he got no chance to disseminate 
the seeds of Greek culture on Indian soil. His arms 
■vrere effectively checked on the frontiers by Candra- 


iTam suggests 50 B.C. (G.B.J., pp. 331, 337). 
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gupta Maurya, who is said to have wrested from his 
adversary four important satrapies corresponding to 
modern Baluchistan and southern Afghanistan, Neither 
Megasthenes nor Kautilya bears out that there were 
any Hellenic signs in the Maurya court. For the next 
one hundred years India enjoyed immunity from Greek 
incursions. In 206 B.C. Antiochos III appeared on her 
border-lands, but he, too, had to huriy back home after 
receiving the homage of a prince named Sophagasenos 
(Subhagasena). The later expeditions of Demetrios, 
Eukratides, and Menander, which covered with inter- 
vals a period of about four decades (f. 190-15 5 B.C.), 
penetrated far into the interior of the country. These 
were not wholly transitory raids, for in the Punjab and 
adjacent territories they led to the establishment of 
Greek rule, which lasted over a century and a half. It 
is, however, surprising that traces of Hellenism are 
even here very scanty. 

It appears that in the matter of coinage Indians 
learnt much from the Greeks, Prior to their advent 
rude punch-marked coins were current in India, but 
they introduced the practice of using regular coins, 
properly shaped and stamped. The Gmek word 
Drachma was even adopted by Indians as Dramma?- 

Further, the Greek language on coins is supposed 
to indicate that it was understood in the Indo-Greek 
dominions, but this view is not borne out by the evidence 
available. The introduction of the Indian legends and 
the use of the Kharos^ on coins would, on the 
other hand, prove that the masses in general did not 
know the Greek language at aU. Tmt this was the 
case is also dear from the fact that no Greek inscription 
has so far been discovered in India. 

Turning to literature, it is alleged by St. Chrysostom 
(A.D. ny) that "the poetry of Homer is sung by the 

^ Is the Hindi word ^ derived from the term Dnmm? 
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Indians, who had ttanskted it into their own language 
and modes of expression.” This is further corroborated 
by Plutarch and ^lian, but there is hardly any basis for 
such assertions except some superficial similarities 
between the legends of Greece and those of India. For 
instance, the main theme of the Ramdjam curiously ojffers 
a parallel to the story of the Iliad. Similarly, although 
Greek plays may have been staged in places like Sakala 
and other centres of Greek power, we have really no 
evidence to warrant the assumption that Indian drama 
owes much to the Greek. The term Yavanika merely 
denoted a curtain of Greek fabric, and other resembl- 
ances also are doubtless mostly fortuitous. 

In the realm of astronomy Indians were certainly 
indebted to the Greeks. Thus says the Gdrgt-Samhitd: 
"The Yavanas are barbarians yet the science of 
astronomy originated with them, and for this they 
must be reverenced like gods.” Indian astronomy 
preserves a number of Greek terms; and, of course, the 
Komaka and Faulisa Siddhdnfas bear obvious traces of 
Greek influences . As to astrology, Indians had some 
knowledge of it, but they are said to have borrowed 
from Babylon the art of divining the future by means 
of the stars. 

It is difficult to say how far these Indo-Greeks 
affected the development of. Indian art and architecture. 
Not one notable piece of sculpture belonging to the 
period of Demetrios and Menander has so far been 
unearthed,^ but the later Gandhara school, depicting on 
stone scenes from the life of the Buddha, is beyond 
doubt inspired by Hellenic ideals. Similarly, no Greek 
building m India has come to light, save the unembel- 
lished walls of some houses and a temple at Taxila with 

' Some pieces of Greek sculpture that have come to light are 
“the head of a Dionysos and the child with its finger to its lips” 
(see also AT.!., 1914-15, pp. ij f). 
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Ionic pillars and classical mouldings, dating from about 
the first quarter of the first century B.C. The Hellenic 
style preponderated in the decorative arts for a long time. 
It was then modified by the addition of Indian motifs. 

The contact of diverse civilisations gave an impetus 
to trade and commerce,^ and there began a constant 
flow of ideas, which produced far-reaching results in 
different directions. Such instances as the conversion 
of Heliodorus to Vaisnavisra, and of Menander or of 
Theodoros of the Swat Vase inscription® to Buddhism, 
show that the Greeks were gradually succumbing to the 
subtle influence of Indian faiths. Thus, when “the 
legions had thundered past,” India “plunged in thought 
again” in a manner which slowly converted her military- 
conquerors into her moral and spiritual captives. The 
Indianisation of the Greeks must have been, to some 
extent, brought about by mixed marriages also. 

Section B 

THE SAKAS and the PAHLAVAS 
Saka Migrations 

About 165-160 B.C. there were momentous move- 
ments of nomadic tribes in Central Asia. The Yueh- 
chis were dislodged from their position in North-western 
China, and were forced to migrate westwards. In the 
course of their wandering they encountered the 
Sakas or Sse,® who occupied the lands to the north of 

^ cf. e.g., the display tot huge quantities of Indian ivory and 
spices by Antiochos IV at Daphne in 166 B.C. (Tatn, G.BJ., pp. 
361-62). Similarly, Ptolemy II exhibited Indian dogs and cattie 
“in his triumph” ( 3 /t/., p. 566). Among the Greefc exports to 
India were perhaps parchment and “good-looking virgins for 
concubines,” as the Periplus attests (see ihid., p. 373). . 

* Sten Konow, CjX H, no. i, pp. 1-4.1 

® They were tatUed Sakai by Greek authors. See Sten 
Konow, Introd, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. xvi f.. . . .; K.P. Jayas- 
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the JaMftes (Sjt Darya). The latter, having been 
pushed south, swooped down on Bactria and the Par- 
thian kingdom in the period between 140 and izo B.C. 
Weakened by foreign wars and internal dissensions, 
the Bactrian monarchy fell an easy prey to the invasion 
of these hordes. Then the Sakas pressed towards the 
south-west, and in the struggle, which followed with 
Parthia, Phraates II was killed in 128 B.C., and Arta- 
Wus 1 lost his life a few years later in 125 B.C. M- 
thtidates II (123-88 B.C.), however, reasserted the 
Parthian power, whidi naturally diverted the Safeas 
eastwards. As their expansion was impeded in the 
Kabul valley, where the attenuated Greek kingdom lay 
like a wedge, they spread themselves in the territory, 
afterwards called Seistan or Sakastan. Sometime later, 
they moved through Arachosia (Kandahar) and Balu- 
chistan into the lower Indus country, which conse- 
quently became known as Saka-dvipa to Hindu writers 
and mdo-Scythia to Greek geographers. From this 
base the Sakas established their settlements in several 
parts of India. 

I 

Mams 

The earliest Saka ruler of India appears to have been 
Maues, who is probably identical with Moa (cf. “Moasa”) 
of the Maira (Salt Range) well inscription,! and with 
Moga of the Taxill plate of Satrap mika.® Vincent 

vd, J.J 3 . 0 .R*y., Vol. XVI, pt$. ill and IV, pp. 227-316 (“Problems 
of Saka-SStavahana History”); R. D. Btncrji, Ind. Ant., XXXVII 
(1508), pp. 2j f; Cam. Hist. Ind.^ Vol. I, Ch. xxiii, pp. 563-92; 
^vind Pal, “Chronology of Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushans” Joar. 
Ind. Hist., Vol. XIV, (1933), pp. 309 f. 

^ The Maira inscription appears to be dated in the year 58 
(C.IJ.. II, no. VIH. pp. 11-13). 

* Mr. Govind Pai, howerer, reads magasa, ‘of the month Magha,’ 
iMtsad of Mogpsa in the TasdlS copper-plate inscription (Joum. 
Ind. Hist., XIV, {1935), pp. 328-38). 
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Smith, 1 on the other hand, regards him as an Indo- 
Parthian king. These two ethnic types — ^the Sakas and the 
Pahlavas (Parthians)-— are no doubt constantly associated 
with each other in Indian literature and inscriptions, 
and sometimes it is even difficult to distinguish between 
them. The same family includes both Pahlava and Saka 
names, and similarities are also found in their coinages 
and their systems of satrapal government. Rapson, 
therefore, rightly remarks that to label Maues and his 
successors as Sakas is “little more than a convenient 
nomenclature.”® Maues (Mauakes?) was certainly a 
great ruler. A copper-plate, found at Taxila,® which 
calls him “hlaharaya,” proves that this region was includ- 
ed in his dominions. He subsequently adopted the title 
“great king of kings” on his coins; and their provenance 
and types also show that Gandhara and other adjacent 
lands, formerly rmder the Yavanas, came under his posses- 
sion. But Maues does not appear to have carried his arms 
far into the Punjab, and thus his kingdom lay between the 
remnants of the two Yavana houses in the upper Kabul 
valley and in eastern Punjab. The date of Maues is 
uncertain, as we do not know definitely to which era 
the year 78 of the Taxill copper-plate is to be assigned. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri thinks that he ruled “after 35 B.C, 
but before the latter half of the first century A.D.”^ 
Sten Konow, on the other hand, believes that Maues 
began to rule in about 90 B.C.® 

His successors 

hlaues was followed by Azes,® who maintained his 

4thed.,p. 242. 

® Cam, Hist, Ini,, I, p. j68. 

* II, pt. I, pp. 28, 29. 

Hist, Ane, Ini., &i,, p. 365. 

®/wr. Ini, Hist., 19. cf. Sten Konow, Notes on Indo- 

Scythian Chronology,” IHi., pp. 1-46. 

* Is he identical with Aya or Aja (Asses?) of the Kiakwis 
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predecessor’s conquests intact, as is clear from the 
continuance of his coin-types. He also restittek the coins 
of Hippostratus, thereby indicating that Azes extended 
the Saka rule over eastern Punjab. Some believe that 
he was the originator of the era commencing from 
B.C. 58. Tliis view is, however, not at all convincing. 

According to numismatic evidence Aziiises came 
aft^r Azes I, although there was a period in which 
both were associated in the government. The former 
was in turn succeeded by another Azes, designated 
Azes II. Some scholars identify the two Azes, but 
better opinion takes them as separate rulers. As we 
shall see below, after, Azes 11 the Saka territories passed 
under the sway of Gondopherne^. - 

n 

Satraps of the North-West 

jfo the government by Satraps, it was the usual 
practice of the Mahaksatrapa to rule in association with 
a K?atrapa,^ generally his son, who in due course suc- 
ceeded to the higher position. The Taxila copper- 
plate of the year 78 gives us two such names — ^Liaka 
Kusulaka and his son Patika.® They were Satraps, 
under Maharaya Moga, of the districts of Chhahara and 
Chuksha, perhaps near Taxila. 

m 

Satraps of Mathura 

The carMest known members of this family were 

Inscription dated year 1 54 and with that of the Taxill silver scroll ins- 
cription dated year 136 of an unspecified era (C.J.J., 11 , no. XXVII, 
pp. 70-77) ? Sten Konow refers the Kalwan (near Taxila) record of 
the year 134 to the Viktama era '{Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 256, 259). 

* K?atrapa is the Sanskrit adaptation of the old Persian Kfa- 
trapivan feovetnor of a province). 

* Sec Sten Konow, C/. L, II, pt. I, nO. XIII, pp. 23-29. 
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Hagana and Hagamasa, who appeat to have for some thnc 
ruled conjointly. Their successor was probably Rafiju* 
bula or Rajuvula, called Mahaksatrapa in the Mora (near 
Mathura) inscription. He copied the coins of Strato I 
and Strato II, and it may, therefore, be reasonable to sup- 
pose that Rafijubula put an end to Greek rule in eastern 
Punjab. After him, his Ksatrapa son, Sodasa, succeeded to 
the dignity of Mahakstrapa. According to the Mathura 
Lion Capital inscription he was satrap when Padika, or 
Patika, identified with Patika of the Taxila record,^ 
was great Satrap or Mahaksatrapa. So we may regard 
them as contemporaries. In the Amohini votive tablet 
inscription, Sodasa is called a Mahaksatrapa, and if 
its date 4z (Rapson) is to be referred to the Vikrama era, 
he must have flourished about 17-16 B.C.*® Not much 
is known about his successors. 

IV 

Th Ksaiardfas of Mabarastra 

The first known Ksatrapa of Western India was 
Bhumaka, who belonged to the K§aharata family.* 
He held sway in Saura§tra. The type and fabric 
of his coins as well as the legends on them clearly indi- 
cate that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana; and their in- 
signia “arrow, discus, and thunderbolt” may be com- 

1 Ep. Ltd., IV, pp. 54-57. Fleet doubts the identification 
of the two Patikas (J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 1001 and note 3). For the 
Mathura Lion Capital inscription, see Sten Konow, II, pt. 

I, pp. 30-49. 

® Some scholars propose the reading 72, in which case Sod&* 
sa's date would fall about 15 A.D. Sten Konow refers the date to 
the Vikrama era (Bp. Iftd., XIV, pp. 15 9-141). Others, however, 
believe that Sodasa dated the inscription in die Saka era, Biihlcr 
originally took the date in the Amohini record to be 42 (Ep. Ind., 

II, p. 199), but subsequently corrected it to 72 (Ibid, IV, p. 55, n. 2). 
Rapson prefers the former reading (Cam. Hist. lad,,!, p. 576, n. i). 

* Is the name KsaharSta iikntical with Ptolcm/s Karatai ? Is 
it derived from the district of Chhahara? 
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pared with certain pieces having “dscus, bow 
arrow” on the reverse, issued “conjointly by Spalirises 
and Azes.”^ 

NabapSm 

The next K§aharata ruler was Nahapana whose 
precise relation with Bhumaka is uncertain. There 
can, however, be no doubt about the former’s Saka 
nationality. For his daughter bearing a Hindu naihe, 
Dak§amitiS, was married to U§avadata (Risabhadatta), 
who is exprcsslv called a Saka in one of his inscriptions. 
The records of the latter, discovered at Pangu-kj^ 
(near Nasik), Junnar and Katie (Poona district), show 
that Nahapana was master of a large part of Maha- 
fa§tt:a. He must have wrested this region from the 
Satavahanas. He also sent his son-in-law to help the 
Uttamabhadras in repelling the aggressions of the 
hlalayas or Malavas. After his victory, U§avadata 
made certain benefactions in the Puskara tJrtha (Pokhara), 
which may indicate the extension of Nahapana’s 
influence as far as Ajmer. The iascriptions of his 
reign are dated in the years 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. On the assumption that these dates refer to the 
Saka era, although Dubreuil would assign them to the 
Viktama era,® Nahapana was ruling in 119-124 A.D. 
But if he is identical with hfambarus or Mambanos of 
the PeripIusP as has sometimes been supposed, he must 
have flourished about the third quarter of the first 
cenmry A.D. «It appears from the evidence of the 
Nasik i iscription and the JogalthamM (near Nasik) 
hoard of coins that the power of NahapSna, or perhaps 

^ Dubreuil, Am* Wsf. Dee., p. 17. 
p. 22. 

®The capital Minmgara has been variously identified with 
Jftoagadh (B. Indraji), Mandasor or modem Dasor (Dr. Bhandar- 
fcar), Junnar, or Dohad (Fleet); but Jayasval believed that 
NahapSna ruled at Broach, 
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one of his successors, was crushed by Gautamiputra 
Satakarjni.^ 

IV 

THE SATRAPS OF UJJAIN 

Casfana 

The founder of this line, which exercised sway in 
western India for several centuries, was Castana, son 
of Ysamotika. Some scholars regard him as the ori- 
ginator of the Saka era beginning from 78 A.D.® 
Others deny this, but they admit that the year 5 a of the 
Andhau (Cutch) inscriptions is to be referred to this 
reckoning — a theory which would fix the year 130 A.D. 
as a date in Cagtana’s reign.* He has been identified 
with Ptolemy’s Tiastenes of Ozenp; and his coins were 
copied from those of Nahapana. Ca§{ana first ruled as a 
Kgatrapa, and subsequendy as a Mahakfatrapa. Was 
he then “a vassal of Gautamiputra,” as G. Jouveau 
Dubreuil believed,* or pf the &rsh^? 

Bjidradaman 

Ca§tana’s son, Jayadaman, was onljr a K§atr^a, 
and he died without achieving any distinction. The 
latter’s son, Rudradaman, was, however, a great figure. 
His exploits are described in the Junagadh Rock ins- 

^ See Ant§, Did Gautamlptito fight - NahapSna persoiially, 
Of were they separated by very loag time**? (Sec also Amc. 
Hki. pp, 24-25)* 

® Dttbreuil, An^, Mist p* } 6 , 

^ Ct§|afla is sometimes supposed to have ruled coii|oifltIy with 
Rud^dlman acfcording to the Audhau epigraphs (Dr* b*R* Bhaa- 
clarka,rj, M* Ant^ XLVII (ifxSX P* ^54)* Dubreuil disagrees with 
this view, aad he takes the Audaau (Cutch) iuscriptioiis to be dated 
m'thc reign of Rudmdlrnap (Am^ Hist p* 27 )* 

■ ^B/4, p. ' 
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cription dated year jz or ijo A.D.^ It represents him 
as having won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa;® 
conquered the “proud” Yaudheyas; and twice vanqui- 
shed Satakarni, lord of Daksinapatha, to whom 



his relation was “not remote.”® That these claims 
were Jic^t mere boasts is also evident from the names 
of lands, whete his authority was recognised. They 
included tiorthern Gujarat, Saura?tra, Cutch, the 
lower Indus valley, north Konkan, Mandhata region, 
eastern and western Malwa, Kukura and Mam i.e., 
parts of Rajpufana, etc.* Some of these territories, as 
we have elsewhere noted, were under Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi. Thus, the power of Rudradaman grew at 
the cost of the SatavSlWas; Another important event 
of his reign was the bursting of the embankment of 
the Sudarlana lake. But it was rebuilt three times 
stronger mainly by the efforts of his Pahlava govern- 
or of “the whole of Anartta and Surastta,” named 
Suvi^akha, son of Kulaipa. We further learn that 
Rudradaman himself bore the entire expenses of its 
repairs, and did not resort to the usual royal device of 
imposing additional taxation. How solicitous he was 
indeed for the welfare of his people 1 

Rudradaman’ s successors 

Several members of the dynasty ruled after Ru- 
dtadaman,. but nothing of moment is known, about 
them.® About the fourth decade of the third century 


^Bp. Ind., VUI, pp. 36-49. 

®Scc Attte. : ■ 

*cj. (tt) wBss^FftrNk- 

* See Rapsoo, Cakkpu of the Coins of the Andhra Djaasty, the 
Western Kfairapas, etc., (Loa^a, 1908). 
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A.D. the fortunes of the Ksatrapas suffered a tempo- 
rary eclipse owing to the irruption of the Abhlras under 
perhaps Bvaradatta, who usutped a portion of their 
dominions. The family, however, soon reasserted itself, 
and carried on its existence amidst vicissitudes till 
Sahi 3ix(“A.D. 31X+78),* a date occurring on the 
coins of Rudrasiriiha III, who is perhaps identical with 
the Saka sovereign, mentioned in the Haras/earifa as 
having been killed by Candragupta Vikramaditya. The 
Guptas then annexed the Saka territories, and issued 
silver coins of the K?atrapa type, substituting the Garu- 
4 a emblem on the reverse for the K^atrapa symbols. 

V 

Tie PMtw* 

Vomms ^ 

The history of the IwJo-Patthians or Pahlayas is 
still obscure. But a few facts may be gleaned from 
coins and inscriptions. The earliest known prince of 
the dynasty was Vonones, who attainedl power in Ara- 
chosia and Seistan, and adopted the title of “great king 
of kings.”® On his coins, imitated from the issues of 
the house of Eukratidcs, Vonones is associated with 
his brothers, Spalkises and Spalahores, and his nephew, 
Spalagadames. Perhaps they were his Viceroys in the 
conquered regions. Vonones was succeeded by Spali- 
rises, who appears to have been the suzerain of Azes 

Soalirises certain coins the former^s 

^ name is given in Greek on the 

obverse and that of Azes in Kharo^^hl on the reverse. 

^ The signx stands for the third digit, whidt is not dear on coins. 
* See Sten Konow, C.LL, 11 , Introd., pp. xinEvii-xIix. 
®Rateon calls Vonones “suzerain over the kingdoms of 
eastern Iran,” and he is believed to have flourished later than tiw 
reign of Mithradates D (CH.J., Vpl. I, pp. J72-7}). 
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Gondopbems 

Goadophcrnes (Vindapharna)! was the next and 
the greatest Indo-Patthian monarch. The period of 
his reign has been almost definitely fixed with the 
help of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, which is dated in 
the year 103.® Referring it to the Vikrama era,® Fleet 
placed tlje record in 45 A.D. This date represents 
the 26th year of MahMya Guduvhara's rule. Haace 
he came to the throne in 19 A.D., and remained king at 
least tUi 45 A-D. iHit epigraph further proves that Ae 
Peshawar district then owned his sway. His coin- 
types indicate that he became master of the Saka- 
Pahlava dominions both in Eastern Iran and North- 
western India. That he supplanted Azes 11 in some 
territories seems evident from the coins of Aspavarman, 
who was at first the latter’s Strategos^ but afterwards 
acknowledged the overlordship of Gondophemes. In 
Qmstkn traditions he is called “king of Ihdia,” and is 
connected with St. Thomas. One can hardly rely on 
such legends, but this much appears to be based on fact 
that the Apostle visited the court of Gondophares or 
Gondophemes and that he met there with some success 
in his missiematy labours.* When the Pahlava sovereign 
died, his kingetom broke up and was appropriated by 
various princes. One of these, Pakores, ptobaWy ruled 
over Western Punjab and portions of Southern Afgha- 

* Otfifir varfants of tibc name ate Guduphata or Guduvhara, 
Goodophatca, Galana (coins), etc. 

* ife Sten Konow, C.IJ., II, no. XX, pp. 57-62. 

* TOs attribution is doubted by some scbolars. The late R. D. 
Baaerji assigns the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription to the 
saka eta (Jws. Ant.^ 1908, pp. 47, 62). Dr. Vincent Smidi, however, 
do« not accept such a ktc #te tor Gondophemes. He (Smith) 
believes that ’“the strarificarion at Taxili shows that Gondopba- 
res preceded Kadphises I” (E.HJ., 4th cd., p. 248, note i). 

* For tte legend of St. Thomas, sec Smith, E.H.L, 4th ed., 
pp. 24 J-*} 0 . 
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nistan. The family was overthrown by the advance 
of the Kushans. 

Section C 
THE KUSHANS^ 

Yueh-chi Movements 

About the fourth decade of the second century 
B.C.-~the year commonly accepted being i65-:,thc 
Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads, won a decided 
victory over the Yuch-chi, their neighbours in 
Kan-su in North-western China, and forced them 
to quit their pasture-grounds. In the course oT their 
westward migrations, the Yueh-chi encountered in 
the basin of the Hi river another horde called the 
Wu-sun, whose chief Nan-tcou-mi was killed in defend- 
ing his country. Here the Yueh-chi were split into 
two sections. One division, deflecting southwards, 
settled on the Tibetan border, and came to be known 
as the Little Yueh-chi (Siao Yueh-chi). The main body 
(Ta Yueh-chi) marched onward until they came into 
conflict with the Sakas, who, as already noticed, were 
dispossessed of their lands north of the Jaxartes. But 
the Yueh-chi did not long remain in the usurped terri- 
tory, for they were expefied by Kwen-mo, the son of 
the dead Wu-sun chieftain, with the help of the Hiung- 

^ Sec V. A. Smith, “The KushSo or Indo-Scythian Period of 
Indian History” (/.R.A.i'., igoj, pp. 1-64); R. D. Banerji, 
Anl.f XXXVII (1908), pp. 3j f; Sten Konow, CJ.J., II, Introd., 
pp. xlix-Ixxxii. • The usual form of the name is Kushana, but 
sometimes KushSija is also used. Dr. F. W. Thomas took it 
as “a family or dynastic title” 1906, p. 203). In the 

Panitar record of the year xzz, however, Gushagia occurs as the 
name of a MdSrdja (C.J.I, II, no. XXVI, p. 70).- Similarly, in 
the TaxilS silver scroll inscription of the year 136 (Ibid., no. 
XXVII, p. 77) Kushana is simply used for the name of the 
sovereign, perWs Kadphises I or Wema Kadphises (cf. 'The 
Great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the Kushipa’*), 
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nu about 140 B.C. The Yueh-chi then made their 
way into the Oxus valley, subjugating a prosperous 
and peaceful people called the Ta-hia (Bactiiiins) by the 
Chinese. The Yueh-chi gradually occupied Bactria 
and Sogdiana, and by the beginning of the first century 
B.C. they gave up their nomadic habits of life. They 
became divided into five principali- 
ties: Hieu-mi, Chouang-mo, Kou- 
ei-Qiouang, Hi-thun, Kao-fu. Near- 
ly a century after this division, the Yabghu or Yavuga 
iJ^bgou) or the Kouei-Chouang (Kushan) defeated the 
other four, and thus all were united in one kingdom 
under the former, named K’ieou-tsieouk’io. This king 
- has been identified with the Kujuia Kadphises of 

K»iilkKadphi.=, atod Mtimony to the 

' gradual extinction of the Greek power 

in the Kabul valley. For some coins have thename Kujuia 
Kasa in Kharosmi and Kozoulo Kadaphes in Greek 
along with that of' Hermeeus, whereas others do not bear 
the latter name at all. It may, therefore, be reasonable 
to conclude that at first the two monarchs were allied 
together, perhaps to resist the expanding Pahlava power, 
but subsc^ently the Kushan rule superseded *the Greeks 
in the fo.bul region. _ Kujflla Kadphises attacked 
Parthia, conquered Kipin (probably Gandhara) and 
southern Afghanistan. He must have achieved these 
victories late in his rei^ after the death of Gondo- 
phemes, who ruled PesmwM in 45 A.D. according 
to the Tafcht-i-Bahi inscription. Chinese writers 
stote that Kujiila Kadphises lived up to the age of 
eighty, and accordingly his end may be ‘placed m or 
about the middle of the third quarter of the first 
century A.D. 

Vina KadpBws 

We learn from Chinese historians that Kujuia 
Kadphises was succeeded by his son, Yen-kao-chen, 


The five Prind' 
palities 
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identified with the “Great King Uviama Kavthisa” or 
Oemo or Wema or VSma Kadphises of the coins d 
He is credited with the conquest of India (T’ien- 
tchicou). This may not be true, if taken literally, 
but the wide distribution of his coins and the assump- 
tion of high-sounding titles like “the great king, 

king of kings, the lord of all people show that 

his authority extended cast of the Indus to the Punjab 
and possibly also to the United Provinces. He 
governed his Indian possessions through a Viceroy, 
to whom has been attributed the large number of 
copper coins, usually known aS the issues of the “Name- 
less king”, which -are quite common in various parts 
of Northern India. Lastly, it appears from the epi- 
thet, Mabehara^ on his coins as also from NanM 
and the figure of Siva on their reverse, that Vlma Kad- 
phises was probably a devot^ of the Hindu god, Siva, 
Needless to comment on how soon the Kushans suc- 
cumbed to their Hindu environments. 

Kamska 

His date 

Kani?ka is indubitably the most striking figure 
among the Kushan kings of India. A great conejueror 
and a patron of Buddhism, he combined in himself 
the military ability of Candragupta Maurya and the 
religious zeal of A^oka. Our knowledge of Kani§ka 
is, however, meagre, and bis chronological position 
unhappily still remains a puzzle to us. It is not 
toown what his connection was with VIma Kadphis- 

* Also identified with MaharSya Gushaga, tnentioned in the 
Panjtar record of the year 122 (C.LL, 11, no. XXVI, pp, 67-70J. 
Sir John Marshall, on the other hand, hesitatingly identifies this 
king with Kadphises I (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 977), The name Uvima 
Kavthisa or Waia Kadphises, however, occurs, if the reading is 
correct, in the Khalatse (Ladakh) inscription of the year 184 (?) 
or i87(?), CJJ., H, no. XXDC, pp. 79-81, 
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es. Though the possibility of a brief gap between the 
two sovereigns cannot be entirely ruled out, their se- 
quence may be regarded as almost certain.^ The coins 
of both Kani§ka and Vlma Kadphises have been found 
together at several places (e.g., Benares, Gopalpur 
Sti^a in Gorakhpur district, Begram near Kabul), and 
they often display “in the field the same four-pronged 
symbol, and agree accurately in weight and fineness, 
besides exhibiting a dose relationship in the obverse de- 
vices,”® Thus the numismatic evidence and the strati- 
fi^cation of the remains of Taxiia indicat? ^at Kanifka 
was very .close in time to Vlma Kadphises,' and indeed 
succeeded him. With regard to the predse year of the 
former’s accession, the choit« really lies between 78 A.p., 
and 125 A.D., although other improbable dates, ranging 
from 58 B.C. (Fleet) to 248 A.D. (Dr. R.C. Majumdar), 
or even 278 A.D. (K.G. Bhandatkar), have been suggest- 
ed for the event. Without entering here into the details 
of these intricate and interminable controversies, it ap- 
pears tons a fairly plausible theory that Kaniska was the 
the originator of the eta of 78 A.D.® There can be no ^ 
doubt that he founded an cm, since his reckoning vas 
continued by his successors; and wc do not know « any 
Sa^dt, current in Northern India, which began at the 
end of the first quarter of the second century A.D., the' 
other date usually proposed for Kaniska’s assump- 
tion of the crown.^ Besides, if Kujula Kadphises died 
about the middle of the third quartet of the first century 

^ Fleet, however, was of opinion that the two Kadphises ruled 
after Kani?ka and his “immediate successors” (J.R.A,S., 1903, 
1905, 1906, 1913). This view was also held by Kennedy and 
Otto Franckc. 

4th cd., p. 273 and note. 

® The eta was afterwards called the Saka era “in consequence of 
its loiw use by the Saka princes of Western India,” 

*Fot a discussion on Kam^ka's date, see J.R.AS., 1913, 
1914, Also Ind. Wsi.Qmrh, VoL V (19*9), pp. 49-80. 
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A.D., Kani§ka cannot be far removed from this date, 
as VIma Kadphises, having come after an octogenerkn, 
must have ruled for a short time only. 


Conquests 

Kani§ka was a doughty warrior and he won many 
successes in war. He annexed Kashmir to the Kushan 
empire, and was extremely fond of that pleasant valley. 
If any credence is to be given to traditions preserved 
in Chinese and Tibetan worlss, his arms penetrated as 
far as Saketa and Magadha, whence he carried off a 
celebrated Buddhist monk named ASvagho§a. Kani?- 
ka is also smd to have successfully repulsed the attack 
of the Parthian king. But his most important engage- 
ments were with the Qiinesc; they resulted ultimately 
in the conquest , of Kashgar, Khotan, and Yarkand. 
The Chinese, whose influence in Central Asia had ceased 
by the end of the first Han dynasty in aj A.D., reassert- 
ed their power half a emtury later, and made a steady 
advance westward undcf General Pan-dwio. This was 
naturally viewed with , some concern by the Kushan 
monarch, who, as a mark of his equaliw with the 
Chinese Emperor, demanded the hand of a Chinese 
princess and adopted the title of Devajmtra (“the son of 
Heaven”). Pan-chao considered it an affront to his 
master, and- accordingly arrested the Kushan envoy. 
Kani§la, then crossed the Pamir to fight against him, 
but suffered a severe reverse, and bought peace by pay- 
ing tribute to Chba. A few years afterwards KmI?^ 
led another expedition across the Pamirs; victory fa- 
voured him this time against Pto-yang, the son 
of Pan-chao. llie Kushan ruler thus avenged his 
previous defeat, and compelled a feudatory steite 
„ ^ Qhina to surrender hosta^s to him. 

The belief that they included a son 
of the Han Emperor does not, however; appear to be 
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well founcJed. We learn that these hostages were 
treated with the utmost considetaticwn, and ademiate 
arrangements were made for their stay in the Sh-/o-ka 
monastery in Kapi^a (Kafiristan), Gandhara, and at 
a place called Chinabhukti in eastern Punjab, during 
the various seasons of the year. Here, it is said, they 
introduced the peach and the pear, and their memory 
continued to be cherished in Yuan Chwang’s time in the 
Kapife monastery, where according to ms biographer, 
Hwui-li, they had made mdowments for the repairs 
and rnaintcnance of the Sbs-io-ka shrine. The treasure 
was deposited under the foot of the image of the 
Gmat Spirit King (VaiSmva^a), and once a certain 
covetous king tried to open it, but was foiled 
in his attempt by portents. Yuan Chwang, however, 
is alleged to have succeeded in doing so after propitiat- 
ing the “guardian spirit,” and a part of the jewels and 
gmd was then utilised in making necessary repairs in the 
building of the Vibira. The remainder of me treasure 
wite left to meet future requirements.^ 

Extint of Kmi^kets Dommims 

Kanifka ruled a vast empire. Outside India it 
certainly comprised Afghanistan, Baaria, Kashgar, 
Khotan, and Yarkand, m limits in India are, however, 
hard to determine with precision. The inscriptiems of 
Kani?fea’s’reign have been dacoveted in Peshawar, MSn- 
ikySk (near ^walpindi),® Sui VMt (Bahawalpur State),® 
Zeda (near Un^, ^thurS, Sr^vastL Kosambl Samath: 
and his coins are fcwind all over Northern India including 
Bite and Bengal. Thus, it appears from these findspots 
and the ttadirions of his ctm^tests diat Kani?ka*8 Indian 

p[5. j6-j8; RMI.^ 4A ^., pp. zyS-zSo. 
*cf.MM^yikimcd^mo£ibe year i8 of Mahiraja Kaue$- 
fea’s ^Caoifka’s) reign, C.IJ., H, pt. I, no. t-XXVI, pp. 145-50. 

■ 'cf. Sui ViMr insadpdon, year ii, of MaMrlja Mji- 

DciT^tia Kaaifka^a idga (JW., ao. UCXIV, pp. 158-41).' 
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possessions consisted of the Punjab, Kashmir, Sind, 
United Provinces, and perhaps the country still further 
to the east and the south. 

His Capital 

The capital of these far-flung territories was Puru- 
§apura or Peshawar. It controlled the nmin route from 
Afghanistan to the Indus plains, and was, therefore, 
of considerable strategic importance. 

His Satraps 

Scarcely a^thing is known about Kani§ka’s ad- 
ministration. Ine Samath inscription dated in the 
year } or 81 A.D.(?)\ however, gives us just a glimpse 
of his Satrapal system in the provinces. We learn that 
mrap^ana his Mahaksatrapa, presumably at 
Mathuri, and Yanahara was governing the eastern 
regions of Benares as Kfatrapa. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the government of other outlying 
parts of the realm was organised on similar linei,. 

Kam^ka*s Public Works 

Like A§oka, Kani?ka was a great builder of Stupas 
and cities. He erected in his capital a monastery and 
a huge wooden tower, in which he placed some relics 
of the Buddhai® Several years ago, a casket containing 

^ Fomieriy this was coosidezed to be the earliest known ins- 
cription of Kani§ka, but a few years ago another record, dated in 
the year z of his reign, was discovered, probably at Kosambl. 
It is now preserved in the Allahabad Museum. 

• The Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun tefets to the pagoda 
tkm) of Ka-ni-si-ka i.e., Kan 4 ka (BeaJ, pp, dii-dv). Sec also Fa- 
hian’s Fa-km-ki, ch. Beal, p. xxxii; Kid Yuan Chwang^s 

Si-ym-kt, Bk. H, Beal, I, p. 99» Watters, I, pi. 204, for the StSpa of 
Kj-ni-kk or Kia-ni-se-kia pOtoi?bi). AJbemmi abo mentioos that 
the Vi& 3 ra of Purushavar was built by Kanik. It was oriled after 
him Kanika-Oiitya (Sachau, Taos., YoL H, p.11). 
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some ftagments of bones was unearthed here. The 
inscription^ on it furnishes us the interesting infotma- 
tioir that the Stupa was constructed under the super- 
vision of a Greek architect, named Agi^ala or Agesiiaos. 
Kani§ka built a town near Taxila,^ and Kanispor (Kanis- 
kapura), mentioned in the 'Rajatarangipi, may also have 
owed its foundation to him.* 

Bis Kdigion 

Coins do not afford any clear testimony regarding 
the religious beliefs of Kani§ka. If they prove anything, 
it is his eclecticism,* the tendency to honour a 
strange medley of Greek, Mithraic, Zoroastrian, and 
Hindu gods. On his coins, which, it may be incidental- 
ly noted, always bear legends in the Greek alphabet only, 
there figure Herakles, Serapis, the Sun and the Moon 
under their Greek names -Hellos and Selene, Miiro (Sun), 
Athro (Fire), Nanaia,' Siva, etc. Some rare pieces also 
depict the Buddha (Boddo), seated in the Indian fashion, 
or standing clad probably in Jjreefc costume. On 
'the other hand, Buddhist authors strongly affirm 
Kaniska's faith in the Buddha. They aver that in his 
uaregcncratc days Kani5ka revelled, like A§oka, in cruel 
and impious acts, and he embraced the religion of the 
S&kyamuni owing to feelings of profound remorse for his 
past misdeeds. No doubt, the main purpose of such 
stories is to emphasise the ennobling influence of Buddh- 
ism, which cotud turn base metal into shining gold, but 
that is no argument for disbelieving the fact of Kaniska’s 
conversion. His enshrinement of the Buddha’s relics 

1 See Sten Kooow, C.I.I, D, pt. I. no. LXXH, p. 137. 

* Its remaim are r^iesented by Sii-Sukh. 

* Some scholars tbiok that jt was founded by another Kaniska 
of the Aci inscription (see 

2 Or, are we to conclude timt these deities on coins only in- 
dicate the various forms of fidths prevailing in Kani$ka’s vast 
«n|dre? 
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in an exquisite edifice and the convocation of a 
grand Buddhist Assembly further point in this same 
direction. 

Tbe Buddhist Council 

The reign of Kani?ka is specially important in the 
history of the Buddhist church, for we learn that, being 
perplped in his theological studies, he convened with the 
permission of his teacher, Pat§vika or Par^va, a council 
of 5 TO monks imabdsamgha), belonging to the SarvSs- 
tivadin school, to settle the disputed doctrines. The 
conference was held at Kundalavana in the delightful 
vale of Kashmir;^ its deliberations were guided by Vasu- 
mitra, and in his absence Alvagho§a acted as Presi- 
dent. Their labours resulted in the compilation of 
the VibhasS Sdstra and other comprehensive commenta- 
ries on the canon, which, after being engraved on 
“sheets of red copper” were sealed and deposited in a 
'Stupa, Who knows these invaluable documents may 
still lie buried there, and a lucky spade may one day 
bring, them to light ? 

Bass of the Mahajana 

The appearance of the Buddha along with other 
deities on Kani§ka’s coins clearly indicates that Bud- 
dhism had by this time moved far away from its original 
moorings. While the early Buddhists, regarded the 
Master merely as a human being, a great guide in the 
journey of life, he was now elevated to die position of 
a god, accessible to the supplications of his devotees, and 

^cf. Yuan Chwtng, SUjfu-ki (Be&l, I, pp. 151-156; Wattets, I, 
pp. 270-Z7S). Accordiog to aao&ct CMiese account, the incet^ 
place of the assembly was GandMra. Stiil pother authority 
locates it at Jalandhar. We hour of the conference from Northem 
ttaditions oiJy; the Ceylotwse chrtarictes make ho mention of Ifc. 
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attended by “a Werafchy of Bodhisattvas” and 
other divinities. This led to the inculcation 
of the doctrine of salvation by faith in the Buddha. 
Of course, the old ideal of an individual seeking 
release for himself from the evils of transmigra- 
tion still persisted, but alongside of it there emerged 
the conception that every one might aim at, or even 
rise to, Buddhahood for the deliverance of the 
world from tribulation. The rituals were also elaborated 
to satisfy the popular tastes for ceremonial. This 
modified Buddhism was known as the MahaySna, “the 
great Vehicle, ** in contradistinction to the Hinayina, 
■the little Vehicle,” the name used for the primitive 
teaching. Although definite proof is lacking, there ate 
reasons to believe that the former was nascent, much 
caidier than the time of Kanifka. It may have owed 
its origin to the “penetration of Buddhism by BiaJkti” 
or to the spread of Buddhism among the masses, 
for they required a more catholic religion in place of the 
icy idealism of the Hinayina, which could hardly 
kindle the flame of their devotion. Besides, the intro- 
duction of foreign racial elements into the body politic of 
India, and the interaction of their civilisations-, must have 
quictoed the development of this newer Buddhfem. 

GanSara Art 

The new school found cjromssion in a distinctive 
styk of art. The earlier j^iddhbt sculptures, as known 
ftt>m thek remains at S^chf and Bharhut, portrayed 
sewesfrom the Jitahets and other stories connected 
with the Buddha,, but he himself was never carved 
in stone. His presence was merely indicated by 
symbols, such as footprints, the Bo-tree, a vacant 
seat, or the umladla. Henceforward, the En- 
l^htcoed CMe is the most favourite subject for the 
swlptoriji chis4* As most of these specimens have been 
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' foTind id Gandliaia, of whidb Pum§apu£a (Pcsliawar) 
was the centte, the art has been called Gaxidhltan j^ei 
the name of Ae country. Sometimes, however, it is 
labelled Gtseco-Buddhist oi Indo-Hellenic, as Greek 
forms and tedmique are applied to subjects drawn 
from the newer Buddhism. Thus, the arrangement of the 
drapery follows Hellenistic examples, and in showing 
the Buddha artists take such liberty that his images 
often bear a close resemblance to Apollo. Later on, the 
great Teacher’s figure was standardised, and it became 
the accepted pattern everywhere. The Gandhara sculp- 
tures do not, of course, possess the grace and vigour of 
the work of the Gupta period, but they are surely not 
devoid of interest and charm. It is a moot point how 
far the art of Mathura and Amaravati derived its ins- 
piration from Gandhara. 

YjmsMs Court 

According to traditions, Kani§ka’8 court was adorned' 
by a brilliant galaxy Of intellectual celebrities and Buddhist 
leaders like Pariva, Vasumitra, A^vagho?a, NSgSrjuna, 
Caraka, Matticeta, and others. These stories appear 
almost on a par with the legends associated with vifcra- 
maditya. The first three are spoken of in connection 
with the Buddhist Council of Kani§ka, but it is doubtful 
if the rest also were his contemporaries. 

Hts death 

Kaniska is said to have met a violent death some- 
where in the north at the hands of his own people^ who 
were tired of his incessant hard campaigns.^ He ruled 
for at least Z3 years, but, if he is identical ■with 
Kani§fca of the Arst inscription,® his last known date 

bd. vol* xndi, 1903, p. 588; EHJ., 4di ed., pp. a8j-86, 
* See Sten Koqow, CJJ., tL pt I, ao. XXIttV, pp. tx6~4i, 
cf. “Haharajasa Rajatmiasa Devaputiasa ^Ca) i (sa) cm Viqbe^a' 
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would be the year 41. A headless statue of the kin^, 
discovered at Mat in the Mathura district, is one of his 
tangible relics. 

Vdsiska 

Our knowledge regarding the successors of ICani§- 
ka is very scanty. It appears, however, from two ins- 
criptions, found in Mathura and Sanchi, that Vasifka 
was governing these regions in the years 24 and a8. 
None of his coins has so far come to light, and perhaps 
he did not issue any. 

The dates of Huvi§ka range from the year 31 to 60 
of the era founded by Kani?ka. Some scholars believe 
that the latter was followed by Vasiska and Huvi§ka. 
But this view is doubted, because an inscription, un- 
earthed at Arl (Peshawar district),^ mentions a Kaniska, 
son of Vajhe?ka or Vajhe§pa, as flourishing in the year 
41. Now, who was this personage? He was either 
different from, or identical with, the great Kaniska. 
In case the former hypothesis is correct, he must have 
been an independent contemporary of Huviska, or 
mom probably his Viceroy. If, on the other hand, 
the two Kani?kas are identified, then we shall have 
to suppose that : VSsiska and Huvi?ka were at first 
Viceroys of the «eat Kanigka; that VSsi§ka predeceas- 
ed himi. and that Havi§lm assumed full sovereign 
powers ^er the year 41 . Whidiever theory is accepted, 
eoins and inscriptions testify that Huvifka was a power- 
ful. ptince» and that he maintained the empire intact. 

pntiasa Kanifkasa SatiibatSatae ekacapar (i) (Sift) i sam zo zo i ” 

ke., “Daring the nagn rf the h^ahirija, Rsfatiraja Devaputra, 
Kalsara Kaniffca, the son of V&jhefka, in lie forty-first year.’* 
iStto Koflow, CXI., n, pB. ifiz-fii, ao. LXXXV; Eplnd., 

•XSV'.tf. 130-41. 
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IBs authority was doubtless tecogiused in Kabul/ 
K^hmix, the Punjab, Mathura, pethaps eastern United 
Provinces, but there is nothing to prove the continuance 
of the Kushan rule in the lowtr Mtis valley and eastern 
Malwa. ■■ Huvi§ka’s Coinage is ve^ artistic, having 
excellent portraits of the king, and it is also extensive. 
The types include representations of Herakles, Sarapis 
(Sarapo), Mithra and Mao, Pharro; Skandha and ViiS- 
akha, and other gods, but both the name and the figure 
of the Buddha are absent. Huvi|ka was, however, 
not altogether indifferent to Buddhism, for he is said 
to have built a Buddhist monastery and a temple at 
Mathut§. He also founded a town in Kashmir, called 
Tu§kapura or Huviskapura or modem Hu§l^r or 
tffkar (Zukur).a 

Vdsuikva 

The exact date of Huvi?ka’s death is uncertain, but 
an inscription records that in the year 74 of Kani§ka*s 
' reckoning the ruling authority was Vasudeva (Bazodeo 
of the coins). According to another mgraph, his last 
known date is 98; so that he may'be credited with having 
reignedfor a5‘to 3byBaf8. IBs insaaptions have been 
found in the Madmti redon only, and his coins mostly 
come from the Punjab and the United Provinces. We may, 
thetefore, reasonably infer that the territories in the north- 
west and beyond, ruled by his predecessors, had slipped 
away from the hands of Visudeva. That he held sway 
over an attenuated kihgdom appears also from the re- 
duction in the number of his coin-types. The coins 
with the goddess Nanaia. are extremely rare, whereas 
many of , them bm on the. reveise the figum of 

^cf. Waakfc (Klmwat stSpa) bms vase insaiptiofl of the 
year ji. Ibid., noi IXXXVI, pp. 165-70; EpM., Xf, pp. aoa-19, 

* cf. Bk, I, v. Hurai-U also tem to the 

temple of U-sse^kia-lo (Hojfcapula) — iJfi, p. 68, 
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Siva with Nandi (bull). The latter class of coins 
has generally been taken to prove that Vasudcva 
belonged to the Saiva faith. At any rate, his Sansktitis- 
ed Hindu name, synonymous with Visnu, attests that 
the Kushans were by no means averse or impervious 
to Brabmanical influences. 

Decline of ihe Kushm Empire 

The downfall of the Kushans began during the reign 
of Vasudcva, and in course of time the empire, reared 
by the genius of K^?ka, broke up into petty principali- 
ties under princelings, some of whom bore the name 
Vasudeva. They are known entirely from their coins 
on which are written their initials or monograms per- 
pendicularly. According to Dr. Vincent Smith, the 
“Persianising of the Kuanan coinage of Northern India” 
in the early third century A.D. indicates that the decay 
of the Kushan power must have been hastened by Per- 
sian invasions hke the one recorded by FMshta as hav- 
ing been undertaken by the first Sassanian king.^ The 
overthrow of these Kushan chieftains must have, how- 
ever, been laig;ely due to the rise of the Nagas and other 
native dynasties, which prepared the way for the Guptas 
for welding Northern India eventually into one mighty 
empire. But the Kidifa Kushans, a branch race, es- 
tablished themselves in the Kabul valley and adjacent 
lands, and despite the fierce onslaughts of the Hunas in 
the ffth century A.D., there are traces of their survival 
until about the middle of the ninth century A;D. 

U. The Internal ' 

Mtcr the dismemberment of the Kushan empire 
the history of India is mostly enveloped in darkness, 

4th ed., pp. 288-89. Ardashir Bdbagdn (r. 225-241 
A JD./ is represented as flaving advanced up to Sirfaind &om where 
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which liides from our view the course of events, until we 
emerge into the light of the Gupta epoch. Occa- 
sionally, however, a glimmer reveals the principal 
scenes and actors during the third and the early part of 
the fourth century A.D. This was a period when 
the Nagas or their Bhara^iva branch dominated a large 
part of Northern India.^ According to the Puratms, 
their chief seats of power were VidiSi, Padmavaii (Pad- 
ampawaya), Kandpuri (Kandt, Mirzapur district), and 
Mathura. One of the earliest Naga rulers was Virasena, 
who “re-established Hindu sovereignty” at Mathura, 
formerly a strong Kushan centre in India. The authori- 
ty and influence of the Bhara^iva Nagas may also be 
judged from the fact that the marriage of the daughter 
of the BharaMva king, Bhavanaga, with the son of Pfa- 
varasena Vakamka was considered so important as to be 
repeated in all the official records of the vakatakas. We 
further learn from them that prior to this matrimonial 
alliance the Bharaiivas had been “anointed to sovereign- 
ty with the holy water of the Bhagirathi (Ganges), which 
they had acquired with their valour,” and they had 
^iformed no less than ten Ahamedha sacrifices.® 
They were thus mighty princes, who flourished after the 
Kushans and maintained their influence for a long 
time. Later tmees of Naga rule may be found 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription,® which men- 
tions the defeat of Gaicamtinaga and other Naga 
'kings at the hands of Samu^gupta. This epi- 
graph gives us, as we shall see Wow, an idea 

he retited after exacting a huge tribute ftom jQnah (Elliot, Hisiorf 
of India, VI, (Introd. to FirishtaV History), pp. JS7‘J8; E.H.L, 4di 
ed., p. *89, n. 5). 

* Sec ^ P. Jayasval, J, B. O. R. Matefai^Junc, 1933, 
PP- J f* 

•Fleet, CJJ., nr, pp. ajy, *41, *45?, 248. rf. q v r tPflfiftW- 




* CJJ., ni, no. I., pp. s-17. 
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of the political condition of India about the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
supposed that some.of the royal houses and autonomous 
clans, mentioned therein, must have risen into promi- 
nence considerably earlier. Indeed, they may have 
sprung up on the ruins-of the Kushan power. 
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Origin of the Guptat 

When we enter upon the Gupta period, we find 
ourselves on firmer ground owing to the discovery 
of a series of contemporary inscriptions, and the histoiy 
of India regains interest and unity to a large extent. 
The origin of the Gimtas is shrouded in mystery, but 
on a consideration or the termination of their names 
it has L en contended with some plausibility that they 
belong^ "o the VaiSya caste.i Much stress should not, 
however, be laid on this argument, and to give just one 
example to the contrary we may cite Brahmagimta as the 
name of a celebrated Brahman astronomer, Ja yas- 
yal, on the other hmd,,suggested that the Gnptss were 
Karaslara , Jats— priginally from" 'the Punjab.® But 
the evidence he r^ied on is hardly conclusive, as its 
very basis, the identification of Candragupta I wiA 
Carujasena of the Kaum^mabotsava, is far from cer- 
tain. 

Beginnings of the Gupta power 

According to the genealogical lists, the founder 

icf. iRf TOT I 

Vifnu Purina, Bk. HI, Chap, ro, v. 9. 

® /.B.O.RX, XIX (Match-june, 1933), pp. 115-16. Atrotding 
to Jayasval, the Kakkar J^s are “the modem tepreseotatives trf 
the origioal commufldfy of !]::» Guptas.** 
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of the dynasty was a person named Gupta, fle is given 
the simple title of Maharaja, which shows that he was 
only a minor cHef nxiing a small territory in Magadha. 
He has been identified with Maharaja Che-U-ki-to 
(Sri-Gupta), who, according to I-tsing, built a temple 
near MrigaSikhavana for some pious Chinese pilgrims. 
It was handsomely endowed, and at the time of I- 
tsing’s itinerary (673-95 A.D.) its dilapidated remnants 
were known as the ‘Temple of China.’ Gupta is general- 
ly assigned to the period, A.D. 275-300. I-tsing, how- 
ever, notes that the building of the temple began 500 
years before his travels.^ TOs would, no doubt, go 
against the dates proposed above for Gupta, but we 
need not take I-tsmg too literally, as he merely stated 
the “tradition handed down from ancient times by 
old men.”* 

Gupta was succeeded by his son, Ghatotkaca, who 
is also styled Maharaja. This name sounds rather 
outlandish, although some later members of the 
Gupta family bore it.* We know almost nothing about 
him. 

Candra^pta I 

After Ghatotkaca, his son- Candragupta I came 
to the throne. Unlike , his predecessors, the latter 
assumed the grandiloquent title of Maharajadhiraja, 
and we may, therefore, regard him as the first monarch 
to ’raise the power and prestige of the dynasty. He 

* AMan, Catdom of tbt Coins of ibt Gupia Dymstiss, Introd., 
p s£v; Beal, /.iR.v 4 ,u., 1881, pp. 57071; A/., X,p. no. . 

* Fleet docs not accept the identification of Gnpta with I- 
tsiM’s Qve-li-ki-to (C.IJ., HI, p. 8, note 5). ^Sce, however, Allan, 
C.C,G,P., Introd., p. xv. The king is caJlm Sd-Gupta in inscrip- 
tions. Bat Sri is not an integtal ptt of the name, and is used here 
only as an honorific term. 

* cf. e.g.f of a Vaiisl! seal( Bloch, Artb. Sum 

Am, Msp., 1903-04, p. 107). 
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martied the LioAayi piincess, KumitadevI, as is evident 
from the bpithet “Licchavidauhitrah,” applied to 
Samudragupta in inscriptions. The marriage is also 
attested by some gold coins, which bear on the obverse 
the standing figure of the king offering a ring or bracelet 
to his spouse with the legends Candra or Candragupta on 
the right and on the left Kumaradcvl or SrI-Kumacadevi; 
and on the reverse we have the legend “Licchavayah,” 
and the goddess (perhaps Durga) seated bn a 

lion. Allan believes 4 hat these'eoins were of a medaliic 
nature, struck by Samudragupta in commemoration of his 

f arents,! but it is likely they tmy be issues of Candragupta 
himself.® His alliance with the Licchavis, who suddenly 
emerge now into view after several centuries of oblivion, 
was evidently a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Guptas. Vincent Smith is of opinion that in consequence 
of this union Candragupta I “succeeded to the power 
previously held by his wife’s relatives” and that he ob- 
tained possession of PStaliputra.® The suggestion, how- 
ever, appears untenable^ for according to f-tsing’s testi- 
mony me territories of Maharaja Gupta must have 
.already comprised this city. It is no less doubtful if 
Vai^ali, the Licchavi capital, came under Candragupta I 
as a result of the marriage settlement. At any ate, 
a well-known passage in the proves that his 

authority extended to South Bihar, Payiga, Siketa, 
and the adjoining districts.* 

He ruled from A.D. jao to circa 55 j.® The reckon- 
ing which began from his accession, was carried on by 

^ C.C.G.D., Introd., p. rsriii. 

*J,AS.B., Numismatic Supplement No. XLVH, Vol. Ill 

gijFr iftwt f^rwwr: ii 

*If, however, the NakmK pktes (Bj>. lnd.t wv, pp, jC-jj) 




attd the Gayl plate of SamudttgupM, dated years 5 and 9 respec- 
tivdjr, are gcEuine, and if they refer to the Gupta era, the rdga of 
Catidragupta I must have be^ briefe stili* 

^ Some gold coins of 'KSci* closdly rcsembliug -the issues of 
Samudmgupta, have been fdtod^ Vincent Smith 'regards the 
former as a rival brother 'of the -litter 4th ’cd., p. 297, 

m i). . But in our opinion the otpression *‘Sarva-rI|oc€hett§.^^on 
the reverse argues in favour of that identification. Perhaps KSca 
was the original or ‘persoiid ^5 fmnie, and 'the appeUatioa Samudra- 

f pta was adopted in .allUsioh to his coiwuests. Dr. D.I.. Bhan- 
fkar, on the other hand, takes tte Kitea ®Ima?) coins to be issues 
of RSmagupta 1932# pp. 204-06). 

•Fleet, C/J., Ill, no.-i, pp, i-fy* 

pp* 4, 10 and note.a*^ The passage (lines 29-30), 
however, omy refea to Samudragupta's fo«^''**having gone to die 
abode of (Iad»).the lord of.'the gods**’ 


his successors; and its initial year ran from February 
a6, 320 A.D. to March ij, 321 A.D. 


Samudragupta 

Candragupta I was followed by his son Samudrar.- 
gupta. As the latter seems tOj have been nominated 
by his father to succeed hina, he majr not have been his 
eldest son. Whatever his eadier position, Samudra^pta 
tamed out to be one of the ablest Gupta sovereigns, 
and by his exploits more than justified his fathers 
selection With his ideal of war and aggrandisement, 
Samudragupta is the very antithesis of A 5 oka, who 

AH . T. j H-ii stood for peace and piety. The 
AWawd PiUai achievements formed the I 

^ subject of an elaborate panegyric 

composed by the court poet, Harisena, and, strangely 
enough, Samudragupta chose to leave a permanent 
record of his sanguinary conquests by the side of 
the ethical exhortations of Afcka on one of his 
pillars, now inside the fort at Allahabad.® The inscrip- 
tion is unhappily undated, but it is surely not a pos- 
thumous docun^nt, as supposed by Fleet.® It must have 
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been engiaved — say about 360 A.D. — ^after the comple- 
tion of Samudragupta’s “digvilaya** and before tlie per- 
formance of the AJpamdAa, which is not mentioned in it. 

Although the account seems to 
^ follow a geographical and not a 

chronological ordcrd we may reasonably assume that 
Samudragupta must have first tried conclusions with his 
neighbours, the kings of Aryavarta. Here he followed 
a policy of ruthless annexation, for he is said to have 
"violently exterminated” the following nine monarchs; 

(i) Rudradeva (Rudrasena I Vakataka?). 

Matila : identified with Mattiia of a seal found at 
Bulandshahr. 

(/») NSgadatta : perhaps a Naga king. 

(kf) Candravarman : Ihe identification is not cer- 
tain. Sometimes he is considered the same as 
his namesake of Pokharara, mentioned in the 
Susunia Rock insedption.* It is further believed 
that Candravarman is identjml with king Candra 
ofthcMehrauli Iron Pillar inscription (Eieet'’s no. 
32), but this view has been doubted and appears 
improbable. 

(p) Ganiapatinaga : a Naga ruler of Padmavati 
(modern Padam Pawaya, near Narwar, in the 
Gwalior state). 

(pf) NSgasena) Presumably both belonged to the 

(wn Nandin Na^ lineage. 

(w//) Acyuta : identical with “Acyu” of the coins 
discovered at Ahicchatra (Ramnagar) in the 

^ For the identification of names, see Fl^t, Ibid., notes; Allan, 
C.C.G.D., Inttod., pp. xxi-jca; Smith, J.R.A,S., 1897, pp. 859- 
910; Dubteail, A,H.D,, pp. 58-61; Raychaudhuii, Po/. Mist, Am. 
Ind., 4th ed., pp. 447-60; D. R. Bhanoarkar, Jnd, Hist, Qmrt,, I, 
2, pp. 250-60; G. Rjaindas, Ibid., I, 4. pp. 679 f; K. N. Dikshit, 
Pfw. ist. Or, Con., I, p. otxiv; jayasval, /.S.O.R.i’., March- 
Jane, 1953, pp. 144 f. ' . „ 

• Ep. Ind., XII, p. 318; Jw, Aj. Sm. Btnig., 1895, pp. 177 £ 

i6 ' ■ ' : ■' 
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Bateiily district. 

(w) Balavatman : not yet satisfectorily identified.^ 
Samudragupta next turned Ms arms against the 
“kings of the forest countries,” whom he compelled 
“to become his servants.” Their territories probably 
lay in Central India. 

■ Samudragupta then undertook the difficult, task 
of subjugating the monarchs of Dak?inapatha. They 
were defeated and captured, but the victor released and 
re-instated them, and thus won their allegiance by his 
magnanimity. These rulers were : 

(i) Mahendra of Ko^ala^'^MahakoMa or the dis- 
tricts of Bilaspur, Raipur, and Sambhalpur). 

(») Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara (perhaps the wild 
tracte of Grondwaaa ?).* . 

(«/) Mantariija of Korala ^orada in South India; 
or the Sonpur region, its capital being Yayatina- 
gari on the Mal^adi). 

(ip) Mahepdra of Pi§tapum (modern PithSpuram in 
the Godavari district). 

(p) Svamidatta of Kottura on the hill (Kothoor in 
the Ganjam district). According to another 
intetpretation, the passage “Pai§tapuraka-ldMien- 
dragiri-Kautturaka-Svamidatta” signifies “Sva- 
midatta who had Ms seat at Pistapur and at 

* Dt. Jayasvai regarded Balavarman as "the Sixond or (Abiftka 
(coronation) name of Kalyipavarman,” ruler of Pipiliptitra, who 
is nxntioned in the 'KamuM-'Mabotsme, bat Is “left unnamed in 
verse 7” of the Allahabad Pillar inscription Q. B. 0 . R. S., March- 
June, I9JJ, p. 14*). Mr. K. N. Dikshit (Pw. xst. Or. Cettf., 
*9*0, voL I, p. cjnciv), however, i(fcntifies Balavartnan with 
sm antrstor of Bhisfcaravartmn of Assam, mentioned in a Nidhan- 
pur inscription (Bp. Ind,, XU, pp, yj, 76). 

* Dr. Raychaudhuri thinks that MahiktotSta is identical with 

“a wild tract of Central India, which probably included the Jaso 
State” (Pfl/. Hist. Ane. Itsd., 4th cd., p. 452). G. Eamdas, however, 
identifies it with the "Jhid-Khand’^ Agency tracts of Ganjam and 
Via3igt|«iam I, pt 4, p. 684). 
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Kottiira near Mahendragiri.’* But it may be 
questioned, as not more than one stronghold 
has been mentioned in case of each king in the 
inscription. 

(w) Damana of Erap^apalla (Eran^apalli, neat Chica- 
cole in the Cranjam district). 

(m) Vi?nugopa of KSfici (Conjeeveram, near Madras). 

(pm) Nilaraja of Avamukta: The Hathigumpha ins- 
cription indicates that Pithun^a, hear GodavajJ, 
was the capital of the Ava country or people. 

(ix) Hastivamaan of Vehgi (Ped^a-vegi in Ellore). 

(x) Ugrasena of Palakka (Nellore district). 

(x/) Kubera of DevarSstea (Yellamancili in the Viza- 
^patam district). 

(xit) Dhanafljaya of Kusthalapura (Kuttalur in North 
Arcot). 

According to the identifications, given above, 
Samudragupta's campaigns were limited to the eastern 
cc^t of the JJekkan. There is, however, nothing to 
support Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s suggestion that the 
invader was defeated by a confederacy of the southern 
kings under the leadership of Vigpugopa of K 3 fici, and 
that Samudragupta was forced to retreat homeward post- 
haste.^ On theomer hand, if we accept the identifications, 
proposed by Fleet and Smith' of Korala, Erandapalla, 
Palakka, and Devarisfra with Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Erandol in Khandesh, PSlghat or Palakkldti, and Maha- 
ra§$ra respectively, Samudrampta must have advanced as 
far as the Cera kingdom in the extreme south and return- 
ed to his capital by way of MaharS^tra and Khandesh. 

The tmlitary activities of Samudmrapta overawed 
the tribes «id the frontier kipgs, who accordingly 
“gtttified his imperious commands by paying all kinds 
m taxes, obeying his orders and coming to do homage.’'®* 


* Amimt of tba Dtam (1920), p. 61, 

•cf. 
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Among the frontier (pra^anta) states were : 

(/) Samatata (south-eastern Bengal; its capital was 
Karmm'anta or Bad-Kamta, near Comilla]). 

(«) Davaka (D’cca; or the hill tracts of Chittagong 
and Tippe. .. Vincent Smith, however, identifies 
it with the modem districts of Bogra, Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi; and Mr. K. L. Barua with the 
Kopili valley in Assam). 

(/«) Kamariipa (Assam). 

{m Nef^a (Nepal); 

(») Kartripura (compare Katuriaraj of Kumaon, 
Garhwal, and RohiJkhand;i or Kartarpur in the 
Jalandhar district, as suggested by Fleet and 
Allan). 

The tribes, which submitted to Samudragupta of 
their own accord, are named as follows : 

(t) Idalavas: They are identical with the . Malloi 
of the classical writers. By the end of the first 
century A.D. they migrated from the Punjab to 
Rajputana, and ultimately settled in the region 
called Malwa after them. 

(«) Arjun^yanas : They were probably settled in 
the eastern part of Jaipur and Alwar states. , 

Qii) Yaudheyas : They lived in northern Rajputana. 
Their name still survives in JohiySwar — a tract 
on the confines of the Bahawalpur State.® 

{ip) Madrakas: They were to the north of the Yau- 
dheyas, and their capital was Sakala or Sialkot. 

{v) Abmras ; Their territory (Ahitwada) was bet- 
ween the Parvati and Betwa rivers in Central 

1898, pp. 198-99. 

® The Yaudheyas are mentioned in an insaiption discovered 
at Bijayagadh, near BaySnl, in the Bharatpur State {C.I.L, III, no. 

§ pp. 2JI-52), The author of ^Brihat-SaMiti places both the 
m^yanas and the Yaudheyas in die northern division of India. 
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iv$) Prafjunas: Their seat of power was either 
Narsingpur or Narsiogarh in C.P. 

(wV) Sanakanikas : They were near Bhilsa. A Sana- 
kanika feudatory of Candragupta 11 is mentioned 
in an Udayagiri inscription (Fleet’s no. 3). 
{vitt} Kakas : They were the neighbours of the Sana- 
kanikas. 

{tx) Kharaparikas : Perhaps they occupied the 
Damoh district, C.P., and were identical with 
the Kharpams of.the Batihagarh inscription,® as 
pointed Out by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.® 

Degrees of conqmsts 

The foregoing account shows that Sanaudragupta’s 
conquests were of varying degrees. He forciWy ex- 
timated certain kings, and annexed their dominions; 
others were vanquished, taken prisoners, and set free 
after an acknowledgement of suzerainty; and, lastly, the 
frontier monarchs and the tribes, being impressed by bis 
victories, paid him homage of their own accord. 

'KsyUons with foreign powers 

Thus, Samudragupta. made himself master of 
an extensive empire, but beyond the sphere of his direct 
authority were the foreign potentates, who were no 
Jess anxious to be on good terms with lum. We learn 
from a Chinese source* that his Ceylonese contemporary, 
Meghavanna or Meghavarna (352-79 A.D,), sent two 
monks to Bodhgaya on a religious mission. Meeting 

1 Some, however, locate the Abhiras io SaurS^tm and Guja- 
rat, as they arc often referred to in Kfatrapa insenptions. 

* BA Ind., Xn, pp. 46. 47» V. j. 

» Ind. Hist. Quart., I, (192 j\ p. 258, 

*Sylvam I2vi, Janaw Askti^m, 1900, pp. 406, 41 1; VA. 
Smith, hd. Aat., 1902, pp. 192-97. 
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with little or no hospit^tjr there, they complained to 
the king on their return home that they could not obtain 
even a suitable accommodation. Meghavatna then sent 
a formal embassy with rich gifts to Samudragupta seek- 
iug his permission to build a monastery at that sacred 
site for the use of Ceylonese • pilgrims. The request 
was, of course, granted, and soon there grew up a 
magnificent structure, which was known as the Mah&^ 
bodhi Safighdrama in the time of Yuan Chwang. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription further informs us that the 
Daivaputm-SShi-*S2h2nu53hi, the Salm-Murprahis as 
well as the people of Siiihala and other islands, ‘'pur- 
chased peace by self-surrender, bringing presents of 
maidens, the application of barters, stamped with 
the Garu^a seal, confinning them in the enjoyment 
of their territories.”' Although such claims savour 
of rhodomontade, it appears nevertheless that the above 
mentioned powers were profoundly struck with the ex- 
panding fame and influence of Samudragupta, and, there- 
fore, they thought it prudent to enlist hjis friendship and 
favour. Ihey were evidently the representatives of the 
Kushans and me Sakas, who had formerly held sway over 
a large portion of In^a. It is, however, difficult to 
idenniy them defimtely, or even to analyse the Sanskrit 
compound words. Toe title Daivaputta-Sahi-Sahanu- 
4ahl was orginially adopted by the great Kushan emperors 
and after the disintegration of the empim it was divided 
among the princes of the smaller states according -to 
their status.^ Ihus, the Devaputra was perhaps located 
in the Punjab, and the Sahi or Sshl^ahanu^Shi ruled 
Afghanistan ’and the adjoining lands. Similarly, the term 

Wade the peopleofthe Malay Aichipckgo mcaat by the “dwcl- 
kts of other 
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Saka-Mufun^as^ denotes either two separate ethnic types, 
or simply “lords of the Sakas,” if taken as one word 

Th Ahamedba sacrifice 

Samudtagupta is represented in the inscriptions 
of his suwssors to have revived the horse- sacrifice, 
which Had long been in abeyance ^^cirotsannaivamedba- 
bariu^’*).^ It must have bear performed at the con- 
clusion of his fighting days, and after the incision of 
the Allahabad pfliar inscription, as it is not mentioned 
therein.® He mstributed large sums in charity during 
this ceremony, and to commemorate it he issued gold 
coins, showing a horse standing before a sacrificial post 
(jMpa ) on the obverse, and on the reverse the queen 
and the legend “ASvamedhaparakranub*’’ 

t 

His prsoml accompUsbmmts 

S^udragupta was a versatile genius. He was 
.proficient not only in war, but also in the sacred lore 
ifiastras'). Himself highly cultured, he was fond of the 
company of the learned. He is called “kaviraja”, 
whim shows that he was a poet of no mean order. 
Besides, he cultivated the sister art of music, and his 
attainments in this direction are confirmed by certain 
coins depicting him sitting on a high-backed couch 
and playing on the lute The Allahabad pillar 

inscription also says that Samudtagupta “put to shame 

*Ofl the Mutundas, see C,C.G.D., Intiod., pp. xm-xa; 
Jayasval, ‘T!m: Murand* Dynasty,’ CpmmmmOkM 

Veiame, pp, 185-87. 

* We may, however, recall here that the JWiisaSiTas, PravarasoMi 
I VakipJea, and other kings had celebratsed the AlmmedSa not 
very long bdbre Samudragupta. Does the expression signify 
that it was restored by the J&tter as a fiiU detailed Imperial rite? 
(8«! Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Studies in Gupta pp. 44-45). 

aSec H. R. Divekar, A.KJLI., m VH (19x6), pp. 164^5. 
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the preceptor of the lord of the gods (i.e., Brihaspati) 
by his sharp and polished intellect and.Tumburu and 
Narada by lovely performances of music.”^ 

His 'Religion 

We learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription that 
the kings of die north-west asked for Samudragapta’s 
charters, stamped with the Garuda seal.. As Garu^ 
is the bearer (ydham) of Vis^u, it is dear that Samudm- 
gupta was specially devoted to this god. But his 
Vai?navism was by no means inconsistent with mili- 
tarism— -the true ideal of a K^atriya. 

Date of bis death 

The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is no- 
where recorded, but there is no doubt he had a long 
reijgn. The earliest known date of Candragupta II 
being 380 A.D. according to a newly, discovered ins- 
cription at Mathura,® wfe may tentatively assume that 
Samudragupta ruled until about 375 A.D. 

Rdmagupta 

Samudraguptahad several sons(cf. bahu-putra-pautra^ 
C.LL, HI, no. 2, pp. 20-21), and one of tneth named 
RIma (Sarma?) gupta is bdieved to have succeeded him. 
Ihe latter is mentioned in a lost drama by Yisakhadatta, 
entitled Devi-Can^agiptaib, fragments of which are pre- 
served in the Hatya-darpa^a, a work on dramaturgy 
by Ramacandra and Guijacandra. Ramagupta was a 
cowardly ruler, and it is allegai that in response to 
the Saka king’s demand he agreed. to surr^der even 
his wife, Dhruvadevl. But her honour was saved 
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owing to the mtctvention of her husband’s brother, 
Candragupta, who in the guise of a woman Idlkd 
the Sal^ ruler. Candragupta then did away with 
Ramagupta too, and ascended the throne of PStaJi- 
putra with DhmvadevI as his <jueen amidst the plaudits 
of the jpcoplc.. Echoes of this story also come from 
Bana’s Harwarifa, the commentary on it by Sahkararya, 
&d some'"OtfterTatet authoriries like the Sri^gara-PrakaJa 
of Bhoja, the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavar$a\ and the 
MttJmdM-Tau'drlM.^ Despite these evidences, the his- 
toricity of Ramagupta is still a matter of controversy 
among scholars. It is argued that the above traditions 
are late and have hardly any air of reality; and the 
absence of Ramagupta’s coins® as well as the complete 
silence of the Gupta records about him, no doubt, lend 
forther weight to this scepticism. 

Candragftpfa 11 l/ih'amdditya (c. 575-414 A,D.) 
Atmsim 

Candragupta, usually designated Candmgupta H 
Vikramaditya to distinguish him from his grand-father, 
was Samudragupta’s son by Dattadevl. whether we 
take him as the immediate successor of Ms craven brother 
Rimagupta, or of his father, as the expression “tatpari- 
grihital?” suggests,** Candragupta must have been a man 
of mature years, when he ascended the throne some time 
between 375 and 380'A.D.® 

^EpJftd., XVIII, pp. t48-*55, verse 48. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Histoty of India, 1 . pp. 1 10-12. 

*Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s attempt {Malav^aji CemmomoraHoa 
Velum, 1952, pp. 204-06) to attribute the Kica coins to Rima- 
gupta is not at all convincing. Sec Ibid., pp. 206-11 far citations 
of original passages. On Rimagupta, sec also J 3 . 0 .R,S., June, 
1928, pp. 223-53; March-JuiM!, 1929, pp. 134-141; March, 1932, 
pp. 17-36, etc.. 

Ill, no. 12, p. 50, 1 . 19. ' 

®The eadicst known date of Candragupta II is G.E. 6i*» 



IJO EARLY POSITION ; VAkATAKA ALLIANCE 

PMtm of the empire 

Candfagupta H was spared the difficult task of 
Mdmg up m empire. It had already been success- 
fully accomphshed by the miHtaty genius of his father 
Samudragupta, who had annexed many territories in 

mESnn ^gs and tribes into 

submission, and made the independent powers of the 

wemtrnTnldf satraps 

Ssfbv^hP^ vf ^ temporal 
p y the vakS|aka8, continued to be an imoortant 
factor in contemporary poHtics. important 

The VakdjtaAa allianee 

to Pof^g his schemes vigorously 
s^iainst the Sakas, C^ndragupta II gave the hand of 
his daughter Pmbhavatl, &,£ of KSbl^gS a 4^a 
pmeess, to Rudrasena II Vakataka. This matrimonSl 

k wSh.^S k geographical position 

^ service or diss^ce to 

Stops.^ dominions of the Saka 

Tie Saka campat^ 

named S5ba-vL!ei,^jTM 

person. 



^ ^ w- -o- 

voi. m, pp, ,5. rf. 



THE SAKA campaign 


Unhappily the epigtaph is undated, othctwise we should 
have known the actual year of Candragupta’s conflict with 
the Sakas. But we can fix it approximately with the help 
of the coins. The latest issues of the Western Kgatrapas 
a« those of Rudrasiihha III, dated in the year 3 ix=3 88- 
p7 A.D. Now, Candragupta II started a silver currency 
m dose imitation of tmt of the Ksatrapas after the 
occupation of their territory. The earliest date on these 
coins is 90 or 90X—409 or 409-413 A.D,’- We may, 
therefore, reasonably suppose that the conquest took 
place some time between 593 and 400 A.D.® An 
allusion to this event occurs in Bana’s Harsafm/ia, al- 
thou^ according to its testimony Candragupta II killed 
his adversary by stratagem and not in an open fight. For 
if ttansmits the “scandalous tradition” that “in his 
cnemjfs city the king of the Sakas, while courting 
another man’s wife, was butchered by Candragupta 
concealed in h|s mistress’ dress.”® 

Resuits of ibe mr ' 

The defeat of Rudradrolw IH not only resulted 
in the atmexadoa of the fertile and ficE fc^ns of Malw^ 
Gujarat, and Saur 5 §p:a (KSthilwa^) by the victor, but it 
also’ brought the Gupta empire into mrect touch with 
the western sea-ports. This gave a tremendous impetus 
to overseas commerce, and along with it there was a 
free flow of ideas, to and from, foreign knds. Inland 
trade, too, grew with the establishment of a supreme 
government over the greater part of Northern mdia, 
as merchants could now transport goods right across 
the country without ha^g to pay customs duties at the 

^Caodcagupta n dkd about tbh veat. 

• S« tko J. Allan, Cam. Sk. Mst. ImL, p. 95. 

»i 4 r.CT., p.194. c£ 
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Icontiejs of each state on the way. Previously, 
these levies hampered business a good deal; they raised 
the prices of articles and left little margin for profits to 
manufacturers and tradesmen. The most important 
mtrepot at that time was Ujj^, where converged trade- 
ttmtes from different directions. It also efijdyed pre- 
eminence as a religious and political centre, and was 
indeed made the second capital of the Gupta empire 
after Candragupta’s western conquests... 

inscMtipn the Iron Pillar, which stands neat 
|Cttfb^l^at(l^ihij,not far fnim the villas of Mehtauli, 
jc^rds the eaplpits of a king named Candra. He is 
gSd'to'B'ave vanquished a combination of his memies 
iff 'Van^a*'(Behg^j perfumed the Southern ocean by 
*%e‘hr&izfeof ms prowess;** and overcome the Vahli- 
lcii,^tbiveiiSing the seven mouths, i.e., tributaries of the 
jS^ffidus (i,e., the Punjab).® 'Ihus having “acquired 
sovereignty in the world’* {dkaMkajy^t^ttakA 
;^r at long time” \mdraik'). The identification of this 
eSufia has unfortunately been a frequent source of 
60 ntt<jversy among scholars.* But if he is identical with 

^ * According to VatShamihua, the Vahlikas were a northern 
Some scholars identify dieni with the Bihikas of the 
Punjab (Basak, History of Noriif-Eastertt India, p. 14, n. 12), and 
othm awth the jp«»pki of Balkh. It has sometimes even been 
saggeated that the term Vihlika was used in a general sense to 
si^fo a body of fomm invaders, like the Paluavas, Yavanas, 
etc., (sec Allan, C,C.G.D., Introd., p. xxxvi). 

»cf. ‘‘ifwislua: sRhifOTT ia^»^^OTr»rar- 

' ■" “'t 


^ WrfffT 

(CI.I., m, no, }2, p. 141, v. i). 
•R, G. Basak Qihtety wf, Nom-Bo^tm MMe, j». ij«i8) and 
Fleet if.IJ., in, Introd., p. 12} identify Candra wim {!Wiraguptt I; 
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Omdiagupta tt, as seems <mt£ ptobabie, we have then 
definite evidence that the Gupta monarch firmlf estab- 
lished his supremacy in Ben^, and destroyed the rem- 
nants of fhe^ato and the I&shan power in the north- 
west a task which Samudragupta could accomplish only 
partiallv. 

Fa-Mm*s iiimrarj ( 599-414 A.D.) 

During the^cign of Candragimta E, die celebrated 
pilgrim, Fa-hian, came oyMlaod fmm China to India, 
caduring the haniships and dangers of &e ( 3 obi Desert 
and the mountainous tracts of Khotan, the Pamirs, 
Swat, and Gandhira. Reaching Pesfewar, he made a 
detour across the hills to the north and the west, entered 
the Punjab, passed on to places like Matlmmi Sathkaiya, 
KaMtC Srayaiati, Kapikvastu, Ku^iniSm^Vailall, Pitali- 
mtia,' M,' etc. -He "& ptoceeJM to 
^andii^rMidnapur district), where he em^ked for 
C^loQ and Java on his voyage homevf^ird.* Fa-hia^^TOS, 
no doubt, S;0 engrossed in Us quest for Buddh|St,5^pf7 
oripts and relics that he did not even to nole tlif, 
name of the emperor, in whose 4 OTitt|ons hi^ spent 
several happy years. ^ But occasionally the pilgrini per- 
suaded himself to write about the life of the people and 
the general condition of the county. Let us now con- 
sider what information we obtain from these inddcatal 
observations. 

VSfaUputra 

Fa-hian stayed in the toperid dty of Pataljputta 

Vincent Smith believes Candra is the same as Candragupta 11 (/. 
R.A.S., 1807, pp. f-fS); R. D, Banctji (Ep. J«d,, XIV, pp. 567- 
ji) and H. P. SSstil (iw., Xn, pp. JIJ-21J XIII, p. ^5) equate 
Candnt ■»!& Candtavarman; whereas Dr, Raychaudnuri vaijcs C*n- 
Jm, to be idcntkal with either Sadi-Candra or Candr 5 iMa,“‘pief<!)r- 

the latter'* (Pe/. Mht. Am. lnd., 4th ed., p. 449, n. 1). 

* Sto Fs-<k» 6 -id (The Tav^*©! Fa-hian), Beal, mddMst Rt- 
mds^ tk W$sim WerU^ 'pp.'isipWi. ' ■ ^ 
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for three years, leatoing Sanskrit. He mentions that 
it had two ‘imposing and elegant” monasteries— one 
of the HnaySna and the omer of the Mahayana- 
tenanted by six or se¥en hundred monks, whose 
learned espositions of the Law and disciplined life 
attracted seekers after knowledge from all parts of, |ri&. 
He felt amazed to see the splendour of Anoka’s palace, 
which was extant at the time of his visit' to Patahputra, 
and was to have been the work of superhuman 

agency. Tine wealth and prosperity of Magadha deeply 
impressed riie pilgrim, and he says with admiration that 
its inhabitants "vied with one another in the practice 
of bmeyotec^ and li^teousness.” They organised 
a grand procession of ricfily adorned images of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas every year on the eighth day 
of the serand month* These figures were carried on 
"perhaprtwenty ms,” all constructed according to a 
OErtrin pattern, but differently painted and decorated, 
f'a.-hi m also testifies that "the h^s of the VaiSya 
establish houses for disposing charity and 
medicines.” There was an excellent hospital, endowed 
By nobles and householders, in the capital where the 
poor and destitute patients were supplied food and 
medicine ftee according to their needs. Besides, rest- 
houses existed in large towns as well as on highways 
for the comforts of travellers.^ 

State &/ Sme^ 

The pilgtim^s acQount gives us some glimpses 
oS the social conditions in h&dhyade^a. It appears the 
bulk of foe pa>ple were vegetarian, and followed 
the principle q£ They had “no shambles or 

wme-shops in foemtaarkct-places.” They do not 
fceq)" pi^ and fowls, nor do they eat onions and 

* IWsi, ch. axvii, pp. W-vii. 
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garlic, nor drank wine* — a feattur which may heaocten 
modem temperance reformers. The Capdilas were 
regarded as sodal outcasts, being the only per- 
sons "to go hunting and deal in flesh.” They hred 
away from the people, and when they approached a city 
or market Aey had to strike a piece or wood, so that 
other folk might avoid coming in contact with them.® 
Truly, this savours of untouchabtfity, which is still an 
ugly blot on Hinduism. 

Keligwus condition 

Fa-hian came to India with the set purpose of collco 
ting j^uddhist manuscripts, and of visiting the sites 
hanowfid by the memojy of the Buddha. Naturally, thetO" 
fore, he speaks more ^thusiast|(3iJ]iy about Buddhism 
and the ramifleadons of '&e Sa^^, It appeam from his 
description ttmt the faith was "ffourishtag” in the Punjab 
and Bengal, and that it xm gradually gaining ground 
in Mathut^ where he noticed twenty establishments. 
But it was by no means popular in ^dhyade&» 
for in each of its principal towns the pilgrim saw just 
one or two mQftastcria only, and sometimes even 
none. Here Brahmanism prmominated, and the Idng 
WJ» himself a devout vaiypava iJParamahbSgamia). 
The relations between the **]pirahman heretics” and the 
Buddhists were generally enrdybd, and nowhere is there 
any hint of persecution of any religion. Indeed, we 
learn from inserbtions that some of the high officers 
of IDandragupta Ik like Siba-Vimsena and AmrakSnlaya, 
were Saiva and BuddhSt in their persuasions.® 

This Is, bmeever, to be takeo with a gmo of salt. 

* Ibid., ch. avi, p. axxvlii. 

*Aq Udayi^^ ItmxiptkM ivcoids tbat Caodoag^ta ITs 
ouidstar of peace ajad war, oamedi Ssba-Vtsascaa, excavatea a cave 
to serve as a saadoaty t^tibe ddty Siva (CJJ^ IH, no, 6, pp. 34*36). 
Similarly, anotber inscriptioa at Siilail mn oat Anuakardava, 
a geoeral in Qndtagnpta ITs army, made a giR of xj dMw 
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Fa-hiaa refers favourably to the temperate 
and admiMstration of the Middle Idngdom, i.e. the 
territories of Caodragupta IT, The people were pros- 
perous and free from poll-tax or from the shackles 
of overgoverntnent. They '‘had not to register 
toeir households or attend to any magistrates and 
&eir rules. The king did not impose any restrictions 
on the movements of lus subjects. “Itf they desire to 
go, .they go: if they like to stop they stop,**! The 
cmmal law was mild as compared to &e Chinese system 
ot the day. Offenders were fine4 lightly or heavily., ' 
accor^g to the nature of tiheir crimes, and corporal 
pumsh^eats were not inflicted. It is interesting to 
learn that capit^ penalty was not -awarded to, and 
even pefsons gudty of treason suffered only amputation 
or the^ ttght hand. The picture, however, appears to be 
more ideahsoc than realistic. 

Ihe tr^stay of finance was the land revenue, 
amount!^ "to a certain portion of the produce or its 
mh value. The royal officers were regularly paid 
fixed salves, (^wrie shells formed the ordinary 
smaUer trahsactions, but gold “suvarnas” 
wd dmlras , mentioned in inscriptions, were also 
m £cee circulation. 

^ It is thus dear from the above remarks of the pil- 

fffl n of Candragupta H was effici^t 

t^fgams^. The people enjoyed the blessings 
« peace, and Fa-hian travelled through Northern 
todm without meeting with any mishap. While the 
coamorn in general were so satisfactory, decay and 
tooktion h^ oyertakai some localities, like Gaya 
KuSmagara, Kapilavastu, SrSvasti, which were once 

to? 5. Buddhist community (JOiil, 

* Trans., ch. xvi, p. jaotvii. 
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busy centres of life. 

Eplgrapbic mtkme 

We must also glean a few facts from the Basirh 
scals^ and other inscriptions about the working of Can- 
dragupta’s empire. The king ruled with the advice and 
assistance of his ministers (-wa/r/w), whose office was 
often hereditary.® Some of them combined both civil 
and military functions, and they accompanied the 
sovereign to the battle-field. The empire was divided 
for the sake of administrative convenience into 
several provinces (de/as or bhuktis) under governors 
(Uparika Maharajas or Goptas), often princes of the 
blood royal; and next, there were the districts iv'^ajas) 
and their subdivisions. The provincial and local 
governments were carried on by a regular - bureau- 
cracy, and the BasSrh seals give us the designations of 
a number of such offices, e.g., Kamaramatja (^counsellor 
of a prince; or literally, one who was a minister since 
boyhood) ; Mabada^a-n^aka (chief commandant!; Vim- 
yastbiti-sibdpaka (censor?); Mabd~pratibdra (chamberlain); 
Matdhapati (lord of the infantry and the cavalry); 
Dapj^ipdMdhikarapti (offi<;e of the police chief), etc. It ap- 
pears from the Daniodarapur copper-plates that the head 
of a district {vkajapati) was directly responsible to the pro- 
vincial governor, and was described as “fannijuktabaP 
“He had fads headquarters in an *‘AdhL;tham'\ ysheit 
the office Adhikarand*') was located. He was assisted 
by a council comprising representatives of the principal 
local interests of the times, wij;., the chief Ssfh or 

'‘■Am. Rsp, Artb. Stirv., J90}-o4, pp. loi-io. 

*TIie Ucmyagm -iBsc^tion (C.i./., Ill, no. 6 , pp, 54-j<5) 
describes Silbt-VIrasena, C^diagapta II's ministec of peace md 
war, as *‘anvaya|H4pt3-^i'570 vftofta>Sandiu«V%iahab.” Stef- 
krly, the Karamdanda inscariptiwi (Ep. Ind„ X, pp. 70 f) refers to 
Kunoiragupta Fs minister, Prithvfeaoa, whose fethcr, Sikhara- 
svimin, was himsdf a minister tinder Candtagnpta S. 
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banker {mgara-iresfhin), chief merchant {sdrthewdbd), chief 
artisan (j)ratbama and the chief scribe {prathama 

kdjastha). But we do not know if they formed merely 
an ad^nsory body, or any specific duties were entrusted 
to them. Among otiier important functionaries were the 
record-keepers {pustapdla), who were kept informed of 
the title to all lands. Indeed, the authorities sanctioned 
“land sales only after these record-keepers had, on receipt 
of application from purchasers, determined the title to 
the land under proposal of transfer and sent in their 
rwort to the Government.”^ As before, the lowest unit 
of administration was the village {grama), which was 
under the headman (^dmika). with the help of the 
pancamandaU or pancdyat consisting of the village elders 
{^dmamddhas), he maintained peace and security within 
his jurisdiction. 

Family 

Besides Kuverana^, referred to already, Candra- 
gupta had another wife named Dhruvadevi or Dhru- 
vasvlmini. He had at least two sons — ^Kumaragupta I 
and Govindagupta; the latter was Candragupta II’s 
■'/iceroy at Vai^afi. 

mu 

The inscriptions apply to Candrarapta" 11 the 
epithets of Parama-bhagavata and ^wharajadhitaja- 
Sri"Bha^raka. On the coins he assumes the high- 
sounding tides of Vikramaditya, ViktamShka, Narendta- 
candra, Simha-Vikrama, Siima-Candra, etc. He bore 
the name Devaraja also.* In some of the Vakataka ins- 
criptions he is called Devagupta.® 

^Ep. Ind., XV, p. 128. 

^CJ,L, in, no. j, pp. j2, 55, 1, 7. 

*cf. Cammak plate inscription, CJ.L, III, no. 55, pp. 237, 
*40,1.15, 


kumAkagupta I zn 

Kumdfngupifi I Mahendraditya (414-55 A.D.) 

Date 0/ Acmshn 

According to the Safichi inscription (no. 5) Candra- 
gupta II was ruling in the Gupta year 95—412-13 A.D., 
whereas the Bilsad inscription (no. io),\ dated G.E. 
9$— 415 A.D., belongs to the time of his son and succes- 
sor Kumaragupta (I) whose mother was queen Dhtuva- 
dc’^i. We may, therefore, suppose that the sceptre 
changed hands about 414 A.D. 

His phwr 

Not much is known of Kumaragupta’s car^r, but 
the number and variety of his coins, as well as the wide 
distribution of the inscriptions of his reign, indicate that 
he maintained the strength and unity of the empire, 
which extended from Ben^ to Saura§?ra and from the 
Himalayas to the Narmada. Bandhuvarman then ruled 
DaSapura (Alandasor, Western Malwa) as Kumara- 

f upta’s feudatory; Orltadatta was governor of , North 
engal (Pau^^ravardhana-bhukti); and Ghafotkaca- 
gupta held charge of the Atrikina or Eran region (Saugor 
district, C. P.) 

The Aimmedha samfiee 

Certain gold coins of Kunwra^pta I prove that he 
performed me ASvamedha sacti&e. Unhappily, ins- 
criptions do not throw any light on his conquests, but 
it may be safely said that he could not have indulged in 
this Imperial celebration without having won some 
successes in war. 

The Tu^amitra war - - 

We leam from the Bhitari pillar inscription that 

^ The tiumbets lefer to Fleet's Cdd., Vol. IH. 
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the last years of Kumaragupta I were seriously disturbed 
owing to the invasion of the Pusyamitras, who had 
“developed great power and wealth,”^ Kumaragupta I 
himself could not take up arms against them — ^perhaps on 
account of old age or illness, and he, therefore, sent his 
crown-prince, Skandagupta, to avert the danger. The 
latter rose equal to the occasion, and after a hard 
struggle, in which he had to spend a whole night “on 
a couch that was the bare eartlr he retrieved the fallen 
formnes of his familv.* 


ReUgious condition 

Like his predecessors, Kumaragupta I was a tolerant 
ruler. During his protracted reign numerous endow- 
ments for the maintenance of alms-houses {sattrds) and 
temples were made. We also hear of the installation 
of the images of the Buddha and ParSva; and among 
Brahmanical gods the most popularly renerated were 
the Sun, Siva, Vignu, and Kartikeya, whose worship 
was now growing into special favour. Indeed, it 
appears from certain ^old and silver coins of Kumara- 
gupta I that his object of adoration was Kartikeya 
rather than Vi§nu.® 


HI, pp. J 4 . JJ* cf* ‘ ■ . Fleet 

placed dw Pusyafiaitras somewhere along the hanks of the NaimadS 
(W, AHi.t 1889, p. 228). The Vifpt Pnrdna associates the Pu?ya- 
mitras with tibe temon of Mekala, near the source of the Narmada 
(IV, 24, 17; Pol. mst. Am, Ind., 4th cd., p. 479). Mr. Divekar, 
on the other hand, suggests the reading ; ‘‘YuddhyamitraiiiSca” 
(./!, B. R. J., 1919—20, pp. 99-103), If this is. accepted, do the 
amitros, then, refer to Skandagupta’s internal. enemies ? 




* Hhf. Qmrt.t XV, no. 1, Match, 1939, p. 6, 


SKANDAGUPTA KXAAIADITYA i6i 

Skanda^pta Kramdditya (455-67 A.D.) 

IniUal troubles 

It appears that duriM the progress of the Pu§ya- 
iiiitta war Kumaragupta I died, for when Skandagupta 
gained victory over lus enemies he wenr to announce it 
to his living mother “just as Kri^^a did to Devakl.”^ 
Indeed, the Bhitari pillar inscription explicitly says 
that soon after this conflict Skandagupta “placed his left 
foot on the royal foot-stool”* i.e., ascended the throne. 
But the course of his reign was not destined to run 
smooth. 

HSpa Imasms 

Qose upon the heels of the engagement with the 
Pu^yanutras followed a greater menace to the safety 
of the empire; this was the onrush of the nomadic 
Hfinas, who at this time began to pour down the 
north-western passes like an irresistible torrent. At first, 
Skandagupta succeeded in stemming the tide of their ad- 
vance into the interior in a sanguinary contest,® but the 
repeated attacks of these savage hordes eventually undet- 
mmed the stability of the Gupta dynasty. If the Hunas 
of the Bhitari pillar inscription are identified with the 
Mlecchas of the Jiiniga^h rock inscription, Skandagupta 
must have defeated them before the Gupta year 138= 

\ 

®c£ fPim:” My tmarfatioa ro»taa* 

ally differs from FI^». 

®cf. Iftr 

iC.LL, III, pp. j4. J5-) 
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457-j 8 A.D., the last date mentioned in the latter record. 
Saurastra seems to have been the weakest point of his 
empire, and he was hard put to it in ensuring its 
protection against the attacks of his enemies. We 
learn that he had to deliberate for “days and nights” 
in order to select the proper person to govern those 
regions. The choice, at last, fell on Parnadatta, whose 
appointment made the king “easy at heart.” 

The Sudariam lah 

Another great event of Skandagupta’s reign was 
the restoration of the e mb ankment of the Sudarlana 
lake, which had burst with excessive rain-fall. It 
had a long history behind. Candragupta Maurya first 
built a reservoir of water by damming a mountain 
stream, and the irrigational sluices were supplied during 
the time of A^oka. In the year (Saka) 72=150 A.D., 
Rudtadaman repaired the damages caused by a severe 
storm.^ Breaches again occurred in the embankment in 
G.E. 136=456 A.D. and Parpadatta’s son, Cakrapalita, 
who was governor of Gimar, rebuilt it of solid 
masonry at an “immeasurable cost.” To commemorate 
the successful completion of the work, a temple of the 
god Cakrabhrit or vi?nu was constmeted in G. E. 158= 
45 8 A.D,* No traces of the lake or of the temple are 
found now, 

Skandagupta was Wiiiself a di^out Vaig^iava, but 
he continue the tolerant policy of his predecessors.® 

’ Jumgadh insetiption of Rudradatoan, Ejf. Imi., VID, pp. 
36-49. 

* Jamgadh R«ck Inscription of Skandagupta, CJ.L, ID, no, 
14, pp. 36-6 j. 

* See my paper, RaMwr Tehratim mJtr the Imperial Guptas, 
Jnd. Hist. Quart., Vol 3 CV, No, i, ^.farch, 1939), pp. i-ia 
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edas "fullnf f « Macira, who is desccb- 

4? r af4rsiSL^f rif 

4nmcf 0 ™“ iffr i “ “s™ fot'*' "in- 

TTc^^; ^ ^ ^ temple built bv two 

The dono/mS^?^n^^ (Indor Bulandshahr disttict). 
« ., tn^dc a permanent deposit with the local 

Titks 

On ™ “KmnMitya”. 

noted hZ tSfhf ^K '■ • '* '?“5^ “ddnntaUy be 

K?iupasatapatth or lord of a hundred kings.*’ 

DaU 

dat/oT^SS^' fZ 

pectively 455 and 467 A.D. Presumably tSrefore 
two limits represent the duration of sl^dagupta’s 

Th Later Emperors 

^ succeeded m about 

or Amotsicbrt. The iMtejfB mnu: his been icOTMed 

;c.w..m.pi>.s,. 8 ,. 
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from the Bhitari sed inscription,^ which, curiously 
enough, omts to mention Skandagupta in the genealogi- 
cai list. This has led some scholars to believe that the 
two brothers were on terms of enmity, and that there was 
a parunon ^ the empire between them after a fratrid- 
dri right. The theoty is, however, altogether unten- 
able, since such omissions are by no means rare in andent 
indim epigraphic documents, and the available evidence 
condusively proves that Skandagupta was a powerful 
monarch ruling over the entire Gupta dominions. On 
his corns Pumgupta assumes the tide, “Sri-Vikramah” 
and itt the opinion of Hoemle those pieces, which have 
the legend Praka^aditya” on the reverse, are also to be 
attributed to him.^. It is difBcult to determine with 
pmcision the extent of his kingdom or the duration of 
his reign. 

NamsMa^pfa 

® successor was his son, Narasiriiha- 
gupta, by Vatsadevi. He bore the epithet, Baladitya, but 
M was not identical with the famous conqueror of the 
Hunas, as is commonlv supposed. Narasiihhagupta's 
rule was probaWy very brief. ® ^ 

K»mara^pta ll 

NatMiihha^pta was followed by JCumaragupta, 
ms son by Mahalaksnadcvi. He is“ called Kuo^ra- 
gupta n to distinguish him from his great-grand- 
fether. He was “protecting the earth” in G.E. 154= 
A.D-, if we_ identity him with Kumaragupta 
or the Satnath inscription.* It was in his rime (iSfflava 

Pp' *4*103- 

v/f ju n Subsequently HoctnJc ascribed these coins 

*Am.Bjp..Anb.Stirp., 1914-15, no, xv, p, 124. 
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Sm^vat 529~47z-7$ A.D.) that a guild of silk-weavers 
repaired the tetople of the Sutt at Dalapura, originall}' 
constructed in Malava Era 493 -=456-37 A.D. during the 
reign of Kumaragupta lA 

Budhagupta 

According to another epigraph from Sarnath, 
Budhagupta was on the throne in G. E. 15 7- -476-77 
A.D." His accession may, therefore, be dated a year 
or so earlier. I’his shows that all the three rulers, 
whose names have been revealed to us by the Bhituri 
seal inscription, had very short reigns covering a period 
of about eight years only. What Budhagupta’s rdation 
was to this group is not clear. Yuan Cnwang states 
that he was a son to Sakraditya, and as in Sanskrit 
Sakra and Mahendra are synonyms of Indra, Budha- 
gupta may have been a son of Kumaragupta I, who 
adopted the epithet MahendiSditya. The inscriptions, 
discovered at Damodarapur (Dinajpur district^,® Sarnath 
(Benares district), and Eran (Saugor district, C.P.)* 
demonstrate that Budhagupta’s authority was acknow- 
ledged ail over the cotmtry from Bengal to Central India. 
At that time North Bengal was under his Viceroys, 
Brahmadatta and Jayadatta; Eastern Malwa was governed 
by MahMja Matrivi?nu; and a feudatory Maharija, 
Sura^nucandra, was in charge of the territory between 
the Kalindi (Yamunl) and the Narmada. 

Bbdtsugupia 

Budliagupta must have ceased ruling shortly after 
G.E. 195=494-95 A.D., which is his last date known 
from the coins (silver). He was perhaps succeeded by 

r cf. itaodasM Stone Inscription, CJ.J., Ill, no. 18, pp, 79-8 S. 
no. XVI, pp. iaj-16. 

» EpJ»d., XV, pi. no. 3 and 4, pp. 134-141. 

* C.LL, in, no, t% pp, 88-90. 
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Bhanugupta, although theit telation is uncertain. Dur- 
mg the latter’s reign, the Hunas wrested Malwa from the 
Guptas for whereas Matrivisnu was a vassal of Budha- 
^pta, lus younger brother, Phanyavisnu, acknowledged 
the soverdgnty of ToramanaA The Eran inscription, 
dated ^G. E. 191=510 A.D.,^ also testifies that Bhanu- 
gupta s general, Goparaja, died in a ‘Very famous battle” 
evidently while fighting against the Hunas. Hencefor- 
ward the Gupta power steadily declined, and except a 
tew names from coins we know nothing about the later 
members of the dynasty. They ruled over a stYiali 
toritory, comprising parts of Bihar and Bengal only, 
ihe imperial ties were tom asunder by the provinces, 
which now pursued their own devices and <festinies. 

Th Imperial Gupta Une 
Gupta (»«» 275-300 A. D.) y 
Gbafotkaca (e, 500-3 19 A. D;. / 

^ , I 

Candragupta larKuniaiadcvI (519-555 A. D.) 


Ramagupta (?) Candragupta n==DhiwradcvJ (e. 375-414 AJD.) 
KurnSragupta I (e. 414-455 A. D.) v/ '" 


Skanii^pta Pu«gupta«Vatsadevi \ 
(^•455-467 a.d.) I J 

Natsitiihagupta=Mahalak?midcTl j 

KamStagupta 11 




Budhagupta 
(a 475-95 A. D.) 

Branugupta 

(e. 495-510 A. D.) 


HW., no.3^, pp. 158-161. 
W; 4 .,no, 2p,pp. 9i..g5. 




CHAPTER XIII 


CIVILISATION UNDER THE GUPTAS AND 
RISE OF NEW POWERS 

Section A 

A Glorious epoch 

The period of the Imperial Guptas has often been 
described as the golden age of Hindu history. It com- 
prised the reigns of a number of able, versatile and 
mighty monarchs, who brought about the consolidation 
of a large part of Northern India under “one political 
umbrella,” and ushered in an era of orderly govern- 
ment and progress. Both inland and foreign trade 
flourished under their vigorous rule, and the wealth 
of the country multiplied. It was, therefore, natural 
that this internal security and material prosperity should 
And expression in the development and promotion of 
religion, literature, art, and science. 

Bjeligion — Brahmanism 

During this epoch Brahmanism gradually came 
into ascendancy. This was to a large extent due to 
the patronage of the Gupta kings, who were staunch 
Brahmanists with special predilections for the worship 
of Visnu. But the wonderful elasticity and assimila- 
tive power of Brahmanism were not less important 
factors in its ultimate triumph. It won. over the 
masses by giving common beliefs, practices, and 
aboriginal superstitions the stamp of its recognition; 
it strengthened its position by admitting the 
casteless foreign invaders within its roomy foUl; and 
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above all, it cut the ground — ^so to say — from under 
the feet of its great rival. Buddhism, by including the 
Buddha among the ten Avatdras and absorbing some of 
his noble teachings. Thus with all these new features 
the aspect of Brahmanism changed into what is now 
called Hinduism. It was characterised by the worship 
of a variety of deities, the most prominent then being 
Visnu, also known as Cakrabhrit, Gadadhara, Janardana, 
Narayana, Vasudeva, Govinda, etc. The other gods 
in popular favour were Siva or Sambhu;^ Kartikeya;® 
Suryaj and among the goddesses may be mentioned 
Laksmi, Durga or Bhagavati, Parvati, etc. Brahmanism 
encouraged the performance of sacrifices, and the ins- 
criptions refer to some of them, such as Asvamedha, 
Vajapeya, Agnistoma, Aptoryama, Atiratra, Panca- 
mahayajna, and so on. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism was beyond doubt on the downward 
path in Madhyadesa during the Gupta period, although 
to Fa-hian, who saw everything through Buddhist 
glasses, no signs of its decline were visible in the course 
of his wanderings. The Gupta rulers never resorted 
to persecution. Themselves devout Vaisnavas, they 
followed the wise policy of holding the scales even 
between the competing faiths. Their subjects enjoyed 
fuU liberty of conscience, and if the case of Candragupta’s 
Buddhist general, Amrakardava, is a typical instance, 
the high offices of the realm were open to aU irrespective 
of creed. Without digressing into a discussion of the 
causes of the decay of Buddhism, it may be pertinait 
to observe that its vitality was considerably sapped 

^ Siva was also called Bhutapati, Sfllapani, MaMdeva, PinSkin, 
:sHara,;:ete::' : 

^ Other names are Skanda, Si^ml-Mahasena. 
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by schisms and subsequent corruptions in the Sarnia, 
Besides, the worship 01 the images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas, the growth of its pantheon, the introduc- 
tion of ceremonial solemnities and religious processions, 
carried Buddhism so far away from its pristine purity 
that to the ordinary man it became almost indistinguish- 
able from the popular phase of Hinduism. Thus the 
stage was well set for its eventual absorption by the 
latter. Even in modern times we see a striking illustrar 
tion of this process of assimilation in Nepal, where_, as 
Dr. Vincent Smith points out, “the octopus of Hinduism 
is slowly strangling its Buddhist victim.”^ 

Jainism 


The inscriptions testify also to the prevalence of 
Jainism, though it did not rise into prominence on 
account of its severe discipline and lack of royal 
patronage. There appears to have been a commendable 
concord between it and other religions. For a certain 
Madra, who dedicated five statues of the Jain Tirtmm- 
karas, describes himself as “full of affection for Brahinans 
and religious preceptors. ”2 


Keligious benefactions 

With a view to gaining happiness and merit both in 
this world and the next, the pious generously endowed 
free boarding-houses {sattras), and gave gifts of gold or 
villagelands {agrahdras^to Brahmans. They evinced their 
religious spirit also in the construction of images and 
temples where out of the interest on permanent deposits 
{aksaja~nm) lights were maintained all the year round as 


pp- 


4th ed., p. 382. 

®cf. the Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription, C.LL, III, no. 
65-68. cf. ‘'fs 3 i^wf 5 n| m” 
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a necessary part of worship. Similarly, the Buddhist 
and Jain benefactions took the form of installations 
of the statues of the Buddha and the Tirthamkaras 
respectively. The Buddhists built monasteries also 
iyihdras) for the residence of monks, who were provid- 
ed with proper food and clothing. 

Revival oj Sanskrit: 

Side by side with the renovation of Brahmanism 
the use and influence of Sanskrit grew apace. An 
early stage in its revival was marked by the long Juna- 
gaijh rock inscription of Rudradaman, dated 72 {Sakt^) 
=150 A.D., but now it was uniformly given the place 
of honour as the official language of epigraphic 
documents and coin legends.^ Even Buddhist writers 
of the day, like Vasubandhu and Dign^a, preferred 
Sanskrit to Pali, the earlier vehicle of expression.^ 

Development of "Literature 

The Gupta period has generally been compared to 
the Periclean age in the history of Greece, or to the 
Elizabethan epoch in that of England. It was. distin- 
guished by a number of intellectual celebrities, whose 
contributions vasdy enriched the different branches of 
Indian literature. The Gupta monarchs encouraged 
learning, and were themselves highly cultured. We 
have already noted the evidence of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription about Samudragupta’s poetical attainments 
and proficiency in music. Besides, the universal tradi- 
tion which associates the nine gems {nava-ratnd) with 
the legendary Vikramaditya, shows what a profoimd 

^ It is noteworthy that the short Ayodhya inscription (Ep. Jnd., 
XX, pp. 54-58) of the time of Pa§yatnitta {e. 184 B.C-148 B.C) 
is entirely in Sanskrit. It is one of the earliest known inscriptions 
in that language. 

® The Buddha himself did not use Sanskrit, but gave his dis- 
courses in the popular speech then current. 
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impression the brilliaat literacy coterie of Candragupta H 
Vikramaditya*s court created in the popular mind. 
Its most shining light was, of course, Kalidasa, the 
famous poet and dramatist, who was perhaps a native 
of Malwa.^ Unfortunately, his date is still open to 
doubt, and some scholars persist in the view that he was 
living in 57 B.C. But there are strong grounds to be- 
lieve that he flourished in the Gupta age, and that he was 
a contemporary of Candragupta II or Kumaragupta I. 
Indeed, an allusion to the conquests of the former may 
be detected in the exa^erated description of Raghu’s 
'‘di^jaya” in the Another epic poem 

by K^^sa is the ¥iumdra-sa>nbhava, while the BJtusam- 
hara and the Metadata present two excellent examples 
of lyrical poetry. Of his plays, we know the Malavikdg- 
nimitra^ Vikramorvasi and Sa^tald, the last being so 
sujperb as to win the appreciation of the greatest literary 
cntics of the world. Although eclipsed by the genius of 
Kalidasa, there were many other poets of repute during 
the Gupta times. Harisena and Vatsabham, contempora- 
ries of Samudmgupta and Kumaragupta il respectively, 
have left to us their compositions permanently incised on 
stone. Presumably to the same period belong Vilakha- 
datta, author of Ae Mi4dra-rdksasa\ the lexicographer 
Amarasimha, who wrote the Amarkosa^ the celebrated 
physidan Dixanvantari; and the great Buddhist scholars 
u^om we have mentioned in the preceding para. 
Furthermore, the Brahmans now retouched and 
rearranged their literature in order to briog it into har- 
mony with the feedings of their growing followers, and 
Strengthen their hold over them- The Purdms, which 

^ Nagfm' Ufiiversi^ Joxmai, no. 5, Dec., 1939, pp. i-!22. Mr. 
- 1 *. J. Kedar in a learned pwr on ‘“Kalidasa — ^his birthplace and 
date” trg'^ that the poet flourished in the Sunga times and was 
perhaps a prtJt<^gd of Bmgabhadra or Bhagavata. Mr. Ke(^ further 
bdiCTCS tmt Kalidasa was “a resident of Malwa” and was born 
at Devagicl. 
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tefer to the Gupta dynasty last of all, were recast into 
their present form; so also was the Mamsmriti. Other 
Smritis, like the Ydjnavalkya-smriti^ and the 'Bhasyas 
or commentaries on the Sutras were written to 

f ive canonical sanction to the new changes that 
ad taken place. Astronomy and Mathematics 
were assiduously cultivated; and Aryabhata (bom 
in 476 A.D.), Varahamiliira (505-87 A.f>.), and 
Brahmagupta (born in 598 A.D.) made remarkable 
contributions to the development of these branches of 
scientific literature. They appear to have been acquaint- 
ed with Greek astronomy, for their works contain 
many Greek technical names. 

Education 

The intellectual output of the age shows that the 
system of education, then in vogue, must have been 
sound. Unhappily, however, our information on this 
topic is disappointingly meagre. According to 
inscriptions, the teachers were then known as Acaryas 
and Upadhyayas, but sometimes the title of Bhatta was 
also applied to the learned Brahmans. They were sup- 
ported by the grant of villages and the charities of the 
generous public. The religious disciples, called Sisyas 
of ’’Brahmacarins, were grouped round Sakhas and 
Caranas, i.c., Vedic schools following a particular recen- 
sion of any one of the Vedas Among these recensions 
the inscriptions mention MaitrayaMya, Taittidya, 
Vajasneya, and several others. Regarding the subjects, of 
study, we learn of the fourteen secdons of science 
icaturdaiavidya), comprising the four Vedas, six VedMgas, 
the Purdnas, the Mimansa, Nyaya, andDharraa or Inw. 
There are also references to the Vyakarana {Astddhydyi} 
of Salaturiya (Panini) and the Satasdbairt-sambitd or ule 

* It is, however, contended that SskbSs and Caracas were now 
defunct. 
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Mabdbhdrata. In addition to these, instruction must have 
been imparted in\the large mass of secular literature. 

The catholicity of the age may further be judged 
from the fact that Nalanda, the great centre of Buddhist 
learning, was founded about the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. by Sakra^tya, probably Kumaragupta 
I, who endowed a monastery there. Additional grants 
to the establishment were made by Budhagupta, Tatha- 
gatagupta, Baladitya, and other Gupta monarchs. Nalan- 
da followed a very comprehensive curriculum of studies, 
and in due course it rose to such eminence that students 
ftom all 'parts of India, and even from beyond its 
frontiers, flocked here in order to satisfy their mental 
and spiritual thirst, 

Gupta eurrefuy 

The earliest gold coins of Samudragupta (or of 
Candragupta 1?), weighing iiS-iaz grains, closely follow 
the Kushan standard and types. The influence of 
foreign coinage is also proved by the use in the Gupta 
inscriptions of the Kushan narne of Dinara, derived from 
Latin Denarius. However, in the time of Candragupta II, 
'whose coins are of 124 to 132 grains there began a 
deviation from the Kushan (Roman) weight until it was 
given up by Skandagupta in favour of the Hindu stan- 
dard of Smarm (146 grains). After tlie conquest of the 
K§atrapa territories, the Guptas too issued sflyer coins 
on the Saka standard of 32 grains, which was subse- 
quently raised by Skandagupta to that of the Karsapana. 
It may be added that the copper coinage of the Guptas 
is very scarce, perhaps because small transactions were 
then made in cowrie-shells, as observed by Fa-hian. 

Architectitre 

The Gupta rule gave a great impetus to architecture, 
although owing to a combination of causes the extant 
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remains of this age are not many. Most of the Gupta 
idifices perished owing to the ravages of nature; some 
of them later provided materials for the building 
needs of the people; others that lay in the track of 
the Moslem armies fell a prey to their iconoclastic fury. 
Our knowledge is, therefore, limited to a few-survivals 
only, and they too are not secular structures, but were 
all consecrated to religion. Dr. Vincent Smith refers 
to two such temples — ^the one at Deogadh (Jhansi dis- 
trict) contains fine pieces of sculpture on the panels 
of the walls, and the other of brick at Bhitargaon (Cawn- 
pore district) is noted for its well-designed figures in 
terra-cotta.^ We may add here that the achievements 
of the Gupta art are further illustrated by the AjantS 
caves. No doubt, they were mostly hewn and 
carved out of solid rock in diflFerent periods, but there 
are some which were perhaps excavated during the 
centuries . under survey, and they certainly bear elo- 
quent testimony to the skill of Gupta engineers. 

Sculpture 

The discoveries at Sarnath and other places show 
that the plastic art reached a high level of perfection 
during the Gupta age. It gradually liberates itself from 
Gandharan influences, and the statues of the Buddha 
are now characterised by decorated haloes, close-fitting 
transparent garments, and peculiar arrangement of the 
hair. Among the numerous Gupta sculptures, found 
at Sarnath, the most pleasing and graceful perhaps 
is the seated Buddha in the preachMg attitude {dharma- 
cakra-m ira). Besides depicting scenes from the 
Master* Itfe, incidents from Pauranic m^hology are 
treated with remarkable freslmess. On the whole, 
the work of the Gupta artists is distinguished by vitality:,' 
freedom from extravagance, and exquisite ti^chnique. 

r Ox. Uist. Jnd., p. i6j. . 
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Painting 

In the tealm of painting also a high degree of pro- 
ficiency was attained, as appears from the Ajanta (Hydera- 
bad State) caves, whose interiors were freely decorated 
with frescoes. They range in date from the first 
to the seventh century A.D., and thus some of them 
fall within tlie scope of this period. In the opinion of 
a learned connoisseur the work of Ajanta is "so accom- 
plished in execution, so consistent in convention, so 
vivacious and varied in design, and full of such evident 
delight in beautiful form and colour, ” that one cannot 
help ranking it with the best art of the ancient world.^ 
The Ajanta school further extended its operations to 
the caves at Bagh in the Gwalior State, and these paint- 
ings also display high merit and infinite variety. 

Metal-working 

The craftsmen of the Gupta age were experts in 
working metals. This is evident from the discovery 
of several colossal copper statues of the Buddha and 
an iron pillar at Mehrauli near ' Delhi. It represents 
the triumph of Gupta metallurgical skill, and the 
wonder is that in spite of exposure for centuries to sun 
and rain the column has not yet rusted. 

Causes of activity 

We havd now finished , opt review of the. civilisa- 
tion of the Gupta age. -Naftirally, the question arises: 
What were the causes of this outburst of intellectual 
and artistic activity? According to Dr. Vincent Smith,- it 
was "mainly due to contaa with for^p .civilisations.* 

^ See GrifSths, The Paintings of the BudSisf Cams of j^ant 3 ,'p. 7. 

4th ed., p. 324. Besides China and the Western 
conotties, India then came into intimate touch with the Malay 
peninsula and islands owing to the commercial and colonising 
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The fact that India was then in constant communica- 
tion with China and the Western world may, of course, 
be readily accepted. For devout pilgrims, like Fa- 
hian,''came to the land of the Buddha in almost a regular 
stream; and India on her part sent out eminent sages 
of the type of Kumarajiva (583 A.D.) to the celestial 
empire on Buddhist missions. Moreover, with the 
extension of the Gupta dominions to the seaports of 
Saurastra and Gujarat India’s foreign trade with the 
West increased; and this led, it is believed, to a flow of 
ideas, which produced important reactions on the 
Indian mind. But the most potent stimulus to progress 
must have been the beneficent rule of Gupta Emper- 
ors who were men of catholic culture. It was largely 
due to their liberal patronage of art and learning that 
such brilliant and fruitful results followed. 

Section B 
THE VAKATAKAS 

Their importance 

One of the most powerful dynasties, ruling contem- 
poraneously with the Guptas, was that of the Vakata- 
kas. Their inscriptions and the Purdnas testify that 
in the hey-day of their glory they dominated the entire 
country of Bundelkhand, Central Provinces, Berars, 
Northern Dekkan up to the sea, besides exercising suze- 
rainty over their weaker neighbours. 

Origin and derivation of the name 

According to Dr. Jayasval, the VSka^as took 
their rise in Bundelkhand, and they were so called 
from Vakata, the name of a place now reptesented by 
Bagat in me Orcha State.^ If has further been suggested 

activities of her advcnturoas sons. "Ihc reimins in Java, Com- 
bodia, Sumatta and other lands bear the irapcess Qiptr stjife, 
and ardutaztore. 

March— June, 1933, p. 67. 
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that they were Brahmans, but the evidence on this point 
is hardly conclusive, for the term “dvija” applied to the 
founder of the line in an inscription at Ajanta^ may as 
well mean that he was a Ksatriya. 

■Prmmnt rukrs of the dynasty 

The first king of the house, which appears to have 
established its power about the last quarter of the third 
century A.D., was Vindhyalakti. His son, Pravarasena 
I (Pravira of the Purdnas% was a considerable figure, as 
his assumption of the title Samrdt clearly indicates. 
He perforrhed four Asmmedbas and other sacrifices 
like the Vdjapeya and Brihaspati-sava. His son, Gautami- 
putra, married the daughter of the Bhara^iva king, 
Bhavanaga, but he did not ascend the throne. The 
next ruler was Pravarasena Ts grandson, Rudrasena I, 
who has been identified with Rudradeva mentioned in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription as having suffered defeat 
at the hands of Samudragupta. Henceforth the Guptas 
became masters of Central India, and the Vakataka centre 
of gravity shifted to the Dekkan. Rudrasena Ts son and 
successor, Prithvisena I, subjugated Kuntala (Northern 
Kanarese districts). The latter’s son, Rudrasena. 11, 
signalised his reign by marrying Prabhavatigupta, 
daug, ter of Candragupta II by Kuberanagi. Thus, the 
two amilies became allied together — a factor which 
must have materially, helped the Gupta monarch in his 
desig;is against the Sakas of Western India. This 
matrimonial alliance is one of the fixed points in the 
Vakataka chronology. After the death of her husband, 
PraHiSvati ruled on behisdf of her minor son. Then fol-: 

t Sweral Vakataka inscriptions have been found at Ajanta 
and they help us much in sctding the dates of certain caves. See 
alsoV'A. Saith, J.R.A.Si, 1914, pp. 517-38, on the VakSJakas^ of 
Betars Govinda Pai, “Genealogy and Chronology of the Vika- 
taka^ /oanled'. HfJA.XTV (1955), pp. 1-26, 165-204. 
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lowed several other kings until we come to the reign of 
Harisena Vakataka about the close of the fifth century 
A.D. He is represented to have made extensive conquests 
in Kuntala, Avanti (Malwa), Kalihga (the countjy bet- 
ween the Mahanadi and the Godavari), Ko^ala (Maha- 
Kosala or eastern CP.), Trikuta (perhaps Konkan), 
Lata (southern Gujarat), and Andhra (lying between the 
Godavari and the Krisna). If these claims have any 
substance, Harisena Vakataka carried his arms right 
across the centre of India from the western coast to the 
eastern Ghats. But it does not appear probable that 
these campaigns led to any permanent results. The 
Vakataka power was ultimately, shattered some time 
in the second quarter of the sixth century A.D. by the 
Kalacuris of the South. 

Section C 

THE HOI^AS and YASODHARMAN 
Hu»a movements 


The Hiung-nu or the Hfinas of Sanskrit literature 
and inscriptions first come into view about 165 
B.C., when they defeated the Yueh-chi and compelled 
them to quit their lands in North-western China. In 
course of time the Hunas also moved westwards in search 
of ‘fresh fields and pastures new’. One branch pro- 
ceeded towards the Oxus valley, and became known as 
the Ye-tha-i-li or Ephthalkes (White Huns of Roman 
writers). The other section gradually reached Europe, 
where they earned undying notofiety for their savage 
cruelties. From the Oxus the Hunas turned towards the 
south about the' second decade of the fifth century 
A.D., and, crossing Afghanistan and the north- 
western passes, eventually entered India. As shown 
' in the last chapter, they attacked the 
■ western parts of the Gupta dominions 
” prior to 45 8 A.D., but were hurled 
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back by the militaiy ability and prowess of Skandagupta, 
To use the actual expression, of the Bhitari pillar inscrip- 
tion^ he *‘by his two arms shook the earth, when he . . . . 
joined in close conflict with the Hunas.”^ For the next 
few years the country was spared the horrors of their in- 
roads. In A.D. 484, however, they defeated and killed 
king Firoz, and with the collapse of Persian resis- 
tance ominous clouds again began to gather on the 
Indian horizon. The Huna hordes now poured into 
India like swarms of locusts in terrific numbers, and 
caused the downfall of the Gupta empire. The leader 
of these renewed mcursions was 
Toiamina perhaps Toramana, known from 

the 'kajafarangm, inscriptions, and 
coins. It is clear from their evidence that he wrested 
large slices of the western territories of the Guptas and 
established his authority as far as Central India. The 
conquest of this region must have been made some time 
after G.E. 165=484-85 A.D., when Maharaja Matri- 
visnu was ruling there as a vassal of Budhagupta,® 
but it was certainly a fait accompli^iikiiss. the same genera- 
tion, for the former’s younger brother, Dhanyavisnu, 
dedicated an image of the Varaha incarnation of Visnuin 
the first regnal year of Toramana, and thus acknowledged 
his pverlordship.® Indeed, it is likely that the ‘Very 
famous battle,” in which Bhanugupta’s general Gopara- 
ja lost his life according to an Eran inscription dated 
G.E. 191=510 A.D.,* was fought against the Hflnia 
conqueror Idmself. The loss of Malwa was a tremen- 
ous blow to the fortunes/of the Guptas, whose direct 
sway did not how extend much beyond Magadha and 
Northern Bengal. 

88-90. 

no. 36, pp. 158-(5 i. 
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Mihtrakula 

Toramana was succeeded by Ms son, MMrakula 
(-gula), who is tepresented in traditions as a gieat tyrant, 
taking fiendish delight in acts of brutality. According- 
to Yuan Chwang, he {Mo-bi-lo-ki-lo) persecuted the 
peaceful Buddhists and mercilessly destroyed and 
plundered their stupas and monasteries. He attacked 
king Baladitya of Magadha,. but was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and subsequently released. Mihirafcula then 
sought safety in Kashmir and received a very generous 
treatment at the hands of its ruler. The refugee, 
however, misused the kindness shown to him, and by 
his machinations soon seized the throne of Ms benefac- 
tor. Mihirakula could not long enjoy the fmits of Ms 
usurpation, and within a year his death took place, 
heralded by portents. It is difficult to disentangle the 
kernel of fact from the husk of legend in the Chinese 
pilgrim’s testimony. We do not even know with 
certitude who tMs Baladitya was, except that he was 
not identical with Narasimhagupta Baladitya. The 
latter ruled before 473 A.D. (G.E. 154), the date record- 
ed for Ms successor Kumaragupta II. In tlaat age 
Baladitya was a common royal epithet and both the Deo- 
Barac^k inscription of Jivitagupta IP and the Samath 
“inscription of Prakataditya^ refer to a king or kings of 
tMs name. Indeed, R. D. -Banerji may be right in 
identifying the Baladitya of these inscriptions with 
the one mentioned by Yuan Chwang.® ’'i^atever Ms 
other acMcvements, Baladitya was certainly successful 
in repelling the invasion of MiMrakula. 

Yahdharman 

, Here we must pause to consider the information 

^ ni, ho, 46, pp. 2i3-tS. 

no. 79, pp. 284-86. 

* Prebistorie, Ameat and Wttdu India, p, 194. 
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we get from aa iasaiption eagraved oa a pillar at Maa- 
dasot in western Malwa. It iatmortalises the exploits 
of the Janendra Ya§odharman who ‘^spurning the limits 
of his own kingdom. . ... .conquered countries not 
enjpjred before even by the Guptas;.^ . . . .and invaded 
lands, which the chiefs of the Hunas could not 
penetrate.”^ Further, homage was tendered to him 
by chieftains from the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
to Mt. Mahendra, and from the Himalaya to«the Western 
ocean. Still more important than this is the statement 
that the famous Mihirakuia paid him obeisance *‘by 
touching his feet with the forehead.*’® The Huna king 
must have suffered discomfiture shordy after 532-33 A.D., 
since another Mandasor inscription, dated in the Vikrama 
year 589,® eulogises Yasodharman in general terms 
only, and does not mention anything about Mihirakuia. 
Now the question is: How are we to reconcile the 
epigraphic evidence with that of Yuan Chwang ? 
Vincent Smith’s theory that Yasodharman and Baladitya 
formed a confederacy to oppose the Huna invader 
may be original, but it is purely conjectural and cannot 
be relied upon, A better suggestion is that Mihir- 
akuia was routed on two separate occasions — ^in the 
direction of Magadha by Baladitya, and in Central India 

Yaiodharman,to whom should be given the credit for 
finally breaking the power of Mihirakuia. Of course, 
Yu^ Chwang did not wilfolly distort facts. He w^ 
mther nusinformed, or, owing to his Buddhist preposses- 
sions, Ke emphasised the achievement only of hiS brother- 
in-Mth, king Baladitya. 

A The Manioc inscfipdon ot- Yaiodhaiman, C.IJ» Mi no, 
33, pp. 146, 148. . - 

cf- t 

^ibii. ^ ■ ■ ■■ • Syy 

<£ t Ptd t 

®'Chh, ill, no. 3J, pp. ijo-jS. > 
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Death of Miliirakid'a 

The exact year of MHrakula’s death is not known, 
but if he is identical with Goilas, ‘^‘'the lord of India”, 
mentioned by the Alexandrian monk, Cosmas Indico|>- 
leustes, in 547 A.D., he may have continued to exercise 
authority over a limited territory by that date. After 
Mhirakula no great leader arose among the Hunas 
to- reassert their hegemony. But inscriptions and 
literary works amply prove that for many centuries 
afterwards they remained a potent factor in the political 
situation of Northern India until they were gradually 
absorbed into the Hindu social polity. 

Secweon D 

THE KINGS OF VALABHI^ 

’Foundation oj the dynasty 

The irruption of the HflnaS, althou^ at first check- 
ed by Skandagupta, appears to have brought to the 
surface the latent disruptive forces, which readily operate 
in India when the central power weakens, or its grip 
upon the remote provinces slackens. One of the 
earliest defections from the Gupta empire was Sau- 
ra§tra, where Bhattaraka founded a newdynasty 

at Valabhi (Wala, near^havnagar) about the last decades 
of the fifth century A.D. 

Ori^n 

His ancestry is still a matter of controversy, but 
whether he belonged to the Maitraka tribe (modem 
Mers or Mehers), or the latter were the enemies of his 

1 See also N. Ray, “The lif aittalcas of . Valabhi,” Ini. Hist. 
Quart.^ Vol, IV (1528), pp. 453-74. 


the maitraka dynasty 

family^, there is hardly any doubt that Bhattaraka was 
a native of the soil, and was not Iranian in origin, .as 
believed by Vincent SmirhA 


Growth 6j power 

Numerous inscriptions of the dynasty have been 
discovered, and they are all dated in the Gupta or Gupta- 
Valabhi era. They do not, however, supply us much 
political inforniation of value beyond yielding a string 
of names. The first few rulers were not • absolutely 
independent,® since the founder of the line and his suc- 
cessor, Dharasena I, are called merely Sempatisi and 
Bhattaraka’s three other sons, named Dronasimha, 
Dhruvasena I, and Dharapatta, who ruled successively, 
assume the title of Maharaja only. But it is not clear 
whose suzerainty they acknowledged. Did they for 
some time nominally keepr alive tiie tradition of Gupta 
paramountcy? Or, did they owe allegiance to theHunas, 
who gradually overwhelmed the western and central parts 
of India ? Step by step the power of the house grew until 

Dhmvaseaa H ^ reign ofi Dhruva- 

sena n. It was during his time that 
Yuan Chwaug visited Valabhi, and he records about it: 
“The reigning sovereign was of K§atriya birth, a nephew 
of Siladitya, the former Mo-Ia-po (Malava) and a 

son-in-law of the Siladitya reigning at Onyakubja; his 
name was Tu-le-po-po-ta (i.e., Dhruvabhata); he was of a 
hasty temper, and of shallow views, but he was w sincere 


^ ^ The cUiTetciice of opioioE is due to the diffioilty in the aoa- 
•lysis' of the Sanskrit coiiipoiii:|d 'wotds* ' 

p* 164* Cnnomlf mongh, the Mkitrakas 
come into pfondnence almost coijtempojmeotisly with the 
Were they an allied tribe with the ktter ? ^ 

^ For instance, the Maliya copperplate records that , Maha- 
raja Dtonasiihha was installea as kmg the paramoniit mastei: 
in person®* (C L L, III, m 
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believer in Buddhism/’^ If the Siladitya of this passage 
is identical with Siladitya Dhaimaditya of Valabhi 
{circa 595-612 A.D.), as seems almost cettain, it may 
then be reasonably mfe»:ed that Malava or its western 
portion was added to his ancestral kingdom by con- 
quest during his rei^. We also leam that kmg Har- 
savardhana of Kanauj attached Dhruvasena II or Dhm- 
vabhata, who suffered some reverses in the beginning 
and was driven to seek the shelter of Dadda II of Broach. 
Ultimately the Valabhi monarch regaiaed his power 
with the latter’s help; it is, at any rate, certam that he 
occupied the throne when Yuan Chwang visited him. 
Having married the daughter of his quondam adversary, 
Dhruvabhata subsequently attended Harsa’s assembly 
at Prayaga in the capacity of Ids aUy an 4 son-in-law.® 
The next ruler of Valabhi was Dhruvasena H’s son, 
Dharasena IV. He appears to have been a mighty figure, 
" as he assumes the fidl Imperial tides 

Dhaiasena lV |*aramabha^taraka, Maharajadhi- 

raja, ParameSvara, and Cakravartin. Oneof his grants was 
issuedinG.E. 33 o=-= 649 A,D. from “the camp of victory’* 
located at Bharukaccha or Broach, 
which may show that he aggrandised himself atthe cost of 
the Gurjaras, and became dtek overlord.® It was perhaps 
during Ms time that the poet Bhatti wrote his . celebrated 

Later history The continued to 

rule for more than a century afta: 
Dharasena IV, the known date of the last king, 
Siladitya Vn, being G.E 447=766 AiD. But hardfy 
anything substandal is recorded about these later 
monarchs. Valabhi, of course, did not lose its im- 
portance, and in the fourth ^quarter of the seventh 

1 Watters, II, p. 246; Beal, II, p. 267; Uft,p, 149 

® See the Kheda (Kdra) gtant ; Ank^ XV (i '■’% pp« 
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century A.D. I-tsing found it, like Nalanda, a great 
centre of learning in Western India. Never extending 
beyond Saurastra, parts of Gujarat and IdSlava atthe 
height of its glory, the kingdona thus existed for nearly 
three centuries, and in the end fell a prey to Arab raids 
from the side of Sind. 

Section E 

THELATl GUPTAS OF MAGADHA 

The Aphsai^ (Gaya district) inscription of Aditya- 
sena^ and the Deo-Bara^ark (Shahabad district) itescrip- ’ 
tion of Jivitagupta II** disclosed the existence of a line 
of Gupta princes, called the Later Guptas by modern 
historians. The founder of this dynasty was Krif^a- 
gupta, but unfortunately his exact connection with the 
Imperial Guptas is nowhere mentioned. He and his two 
successors, Harsagupta and Jivitagupta I, must have ruled 
Magadha in the interval between the death of Bhanu- 
gupta and 6ii (?MalaVa)=j 54 A.D., when Kumaragupta 
III was reigning. We get this date from the Haraha ms- 
ciiption**for lianavarman Mauldaari, who is represented 
in the Aphsad inscription as having been defeated by 
Kumaraguj^ta HI. 'After this victory, the latter perhaps 
ext^ded Ms jurisdiction as far as Prayaga, for. there are 
indications that his funeral rites took place there The 
next ruler, Damodaragupta, was routed and killed by his 
Maukhari conteipporaiy,® who annexed Magadha or 

^ C. J. J., in, so. 42, pp. 200-08. 
no. 46, pp. 21J-18. 

^Ep. Ind„ XIV, pp. 110-20. 

* C 1. 1., in, p. 206, n. 3. Of course, this argument by itself 
has not much force. 

® We learn from the Aphsad inscription that Damodaragupta,. 
“breaking up the proudly-stepping array of mighty el^hants, 
belonging to the Maukhari, became unconscious (and expired 
in the fight)” (C. I. I, in, pp. 203, 206, L 8). No doubt, the 
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a large part of it. Dainodaragupta’s son, Mahasenagupta, 
appears from the Harsacarifa to have then retired to 
eastern Malava, which, as the records of the Parivrajaka 
Maharajas show, still acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Guptas.^ Here Mahasenagupta strengthened his position, 
and even carried his arms against Susthitavarmanas far as 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra).^ ' His son, Devagupta, formed 
an alliance with Sa^ahka of Bengal, and advanced .against 
Grahavarman Maukhari of Kanauj, whom he killed. Hie 
murder was, however, soon avenged by Rajyavardhanai 
for he in turn vanquished and perhaps slew Devagupta. 
A scion .of this family, named hShhavagupta, was 
subsequently .placed by Harsavardhana in Magadha 
as his feudatory or Viceroy, so that he might be a 
bulwark against the aggressions of Sa^ahka. Madhava- 
gupta’s son, Adityasena, known from the Shahpur 
stone image inscription^ to have been alive in H.E. 
66=672 A.D., gave a good account of himself after the 
death of Har§a, and raised the dynasty to independence 
and importance. He adopted the foil Imperial titles, 
and performed the ASyamedha sacrifice. He even boast- 
folly claims to have ruled “the earth up to the shores of 
the oceans.” He was followed by sever^ weak kings,^ 
and with the death of Jivitagupta II, the last ruler, the 
fortunes of Magadha Ixcame obscure for^a short time. 

coQTentioaal daim for Dimodatagupta’s Tictory is made , here, but 
the outcome, of'the conflict was certainly against him, as he is 
represented to have been killed in the battle. 

^See«.^., Khoh plates of Maharaja Saiiik§obha, dated in the 
Gupta year 209 (C. 1 . 1 ., HI, no. 25, pp. 112-116); Khoh plates of 
the Ucchakalpa MahSrSfa Sarvanatha of the Gupta year 214 
tio. 31, pp. 135-39; I»d.y XV, p. 125). 

* C i. I., in, no; 42, pp. 203, 206, II. lo-ii. 

J. I., DI,' no. 43, pp, 209-10. 

* An inscription of one of these kings, Mah 5 tajadhiraja-Pani- 
meSvata-Sri-Visnugupta, has recently been found at Mangrapn 
(Btofor, Shahabad district). It is^tkted in the 17th year of his 
reign. - The inscription is bdtig edited by Dr. Altekar. 
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Section ■ F ■ - 

the MAUKHABISI 

Anii^tiy 

j t — ^ came , into piominence -after the 

declin^e of the Imperial Guptas, but there are indications 

j was “possibly known to Pani 

ni and also Patanjali.” 'i^eir antiquity is further borne 
OTt by a clay se^, on. which the legend “Mokhalinam”, 
Mol^alis (Maukharis)”, is wrto in 
Mauryan Uranmi characters.^ 

Qri§n 

The origin of the Maukharis is uncertain. The 
tiarsacanta derives them from Mukhara,® but according 

j^®cription they were the "descendants 
of the hundred sons, whom king A^vapati got from 
Vamsvata (Manu).”4 'Soever was their progenitor, 
this much appears from the evidence of the Haraha 
imcr ipt ion and the termination vaman in all the Mau- 
imari frames chat th^y were K§atriyas.® 

TMr branches 

.... occupied an important place in. the 

India for a long time. A line of 
Maukhari chi«s with the title of Maidsenapati is known 
from three short inscriptions, recently discovered in 

1 See my Wstm of ^h. H. pp. zo^. 

* Ep. M., XIV, p. 

Vaiiva^’are Maiiharis of the Gaya district, who ate 

val believed fsee of the Maukharis, as Jayas- 

val behev,^ Maakbaris md the sJngJ A&, 

Lie ptobabty owing times gone down in the social 

tioo. ^ y og to loss of sovereignty or change of occupa- 
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the Kotah State.^ They are dated in the Krita (Mala- 
va ?) year 294=238 A.D. (?). A set of three Maukhari 
feudatories, perhaps of the Guptas, are mentioned in 
the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill inscriptions,- which are 
inscribed in the characters of the fifth century A.D. 
But the most important family was that of Kanauj. The 
first three rulers of this branch were matrimonially 
allied with, and presumably in political subordination 
to, the Later Guptas. In the reigns of I^anavarman and 
Sarvavarman there was a tug of war between the two 
houses with the results noted above. Banavarman 
was the first to bring the family into eminence; he “con- 
quered the Andhras ; vanquished the Sulikas 

(not satisfactorily identified). and caused the 
Gaudas to remain within their proper realm.”® His son, 
Sarvavarman, defeated the Hunas of the north-west 
as well as Damodaragupta.* Not much is known about 
Avantivarman. His son and successor, Grahavarman, 
who married Rajyairi, daughter of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana of Thanesvar, was assassinated by Devagupta 
of Malwa. Thus ended the Kanauj line, although the 
Maukharis did not entirely disappear, and in the time 
of Adityasena we learn of one Bhogavarman, “the 
crest-jewel. .... .of the valorous Maukhari race.”® 
The Maukharis of Kanauj were staunch Brahmanists; 
and the rise of this new centre of political power was 
due to their achievements, which welded almost the 


^ See Ep. lad., XXIII, no. 7, pp. 42-52. 

® C. J. L, in, nos. 48-50, pp. 221-28. 

® Ep. lad., XIV, pp. 1 1 7, 120, verse 13. 

Ml 11 

* C. I. L, III no. 42, pp. 205, 2o6, 11 . 8-9 
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whole of modern U. P. and a large part of jMhgadha 
into one mighty state. 

The fixed points in Maukbari chronology are 61 1 
(? Malava— Vikrama yearj=554 A.D., mentioned in the 
Haraha inscription,^ and 606 A.D., the date of Graha- 
varman’s murder. 



CHAPTER XIV 


\ - 'N? 

J - HARSAVARDHANA OF THANESVAR 
AND KANAUJi 

Iviportance emphasised by ample materials 

The seventh century A.D. begins with the appear- 
ance of a remarkable figure on the political stage, and 
although Harsavardhana had neither the lofty idealism 
of A§oka nor the military skill of Candragupta Maurya, 
yet he has succeeded in arresting the attention of the 
historian like both those great rulers. This has, indeed, 
been largely due to the existence of two contemporary 
works, viz., Bana’s Harsacarita and Yuan Chwang’s 
Si-yu-ki or the Kecords of his travels, which are here 
and there supplemented by epigraphic documents^ 
and the Life of Yuan Chwang written by Hwui-li. 

Ancestors of Harsa 

According to the Harsacarita, the predecessors 
of Harsa were all rulers of die land of Srikantha 
(Thane§var). It traces the genealogy to the remote 
Puspabhuti, a devout Saiva, but the inscriptions -of 
Harsa mention the names of only four of his ihxmediate 
ancestors. The kingdom was founded by Naravardhana 
about the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 

1 See my History of Kamuj, (Benares, 1937), pp. 61-1S7., 

® See the Banskhera copper-plate (fip. Ind,, IV, ]^p. zo8-i i); 
Madhuban C. P. {Ibid., I, pp. 67-75); ^onpat copper seal (C. I. J., 
Ill, no. >52, pp. 231-32), Besides the Nalanda seals (Ej6. Ind., XXI, 
April 1931, pp. and the Aihole-Meguti inscription of 

PulakeSin II {Hp. Ind., VI, pp. 1-12.) 
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centuiy A.D. — the period of the Huna disturbances. 
His grandson, Adityavardhana, is chiefly known for 
having married Mahasenagupta, who was probably 
a sister of the Later Gupta monarch, Mahasenagupta. 
Under Prabhakarrvardhana, the kingdom grew both 
in territory and influence, as he is the first to be styled 
■ Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka in the family 
inscriptions. The Harsaearifa calls him “a lion to the 
Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus 
land, a troubler of the sleep of Gujarat (Gurjaras?), 
a bilious plague to diat scent-elephant the lord of 
Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe 
to the creeper of Malwa’s glory But we must not at 
once jump tc the conclusion that all these states named in 
the abovq^passage were actually atmexed by Prabhakara- 
vardhana." In our opinion, it is merely a poetical des- 
cription of Prabhakara’I greatness and might as com- 
pared with the other eontemporary rulers. At the time 
of Yuan Ghwang’s visit the kingdom of ThanesSvar was 
not more than 7,000 // or 1,200 miles in circuit. Its 
north-western frontiers appear to have been linoited by 
the Huna territories in the Punjab, and in the north it 
probably extended up to the hills. In the east it was 
conterminous with the Maukhari state of Kanauj, and 
on the west and south it just covered portions of the 
Punjab and the Rajputana desert, Harsa, not only 
inherited these paternal dominions, but also got the 
Maukhari throne of Kanauj owing to a combination of 
tragic drcumstances, which we now proceed to narrate. 

Earlj position 

When the death of Prabhakarayardhana took place 

^ He. U.^T., p.^ioi, cf. 

(Hf., Cal. cd., pp. 243-44). 
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111605 A.D., the Clown of Thanesvat devolved on Rajya- 
vafdhana, who after fulfilling his father’s commission 
of subduing the Hunas hurried back to the capital. 
But before he and his younger brother, Harsa, could 
recover from the shock of their bereavement, they were* 
struck by another bolt from the blue. For they received 
the sad news that the king of Malwa,. who is identical 
with Devagupta of the Madhuban and Banskhera 
charters had attacked and killed their brother-in-law, 
Grahavarman, and that their sister, Rajya^ri, had been 
thrown into a dungeon in Kanyakubja. The courier, 
named Sarhvadaka, apprised the royal brothers of the 
Malwa king’s reported designs against Thane^var as_ 
well.i Hearing this, Rajyavardhana immediately started’ 
with his troops to repress the “unmannerly foe,” and 
asked Harsa to remain behind probably with a view to 
guarding the rear. Ill-luck was, however, dogging 
both the princes at every step, and soon it was young 
Harsa’s turn to take a plunge into the troubled waters 
of the political storm. After some time he learned that 
though Rajyavardhana had routed the Malava army 
with" “ridiculous ease”, he was treacherously assassinat- 
ed by the king of Gauda,® identified with Yuan Chwang’s 
She-san'g-kia (SaSanka), who hM come all the way from 
his distant kingdom to assist his ally, Devagupta, 
Having thus avenged the latteds defeat, Sa^anka occupi- 
ed Kanauj, and in order to divert the attention of the 
Vardhana army, now under the command of Bhandi, the 
Gauda monarch released the widowed Maukhari queen. 


C.T., p. 173. 

2 It is said that Saiahfca threw Rajyavardhana ofFhis guard by 
offering to marry his daughter to him “as a token of submission 
and friendship,” and when he was “weaponless, confiding, and 
alone,” the Gauda king “despatched him (Rajyavardhana) in his own 
quarters” (He, C.T., p. 178). cf. 3^13 ^ 

'srrart (Hi-., Cal. cd., p. 436). 
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Rajyasri, from detention in, her own capital. After this 
unexpected turn in the wheel of Destiny Harsa was “the 
only sesa left to support the earth”, and he, therefore, 
ascended the paternal throne of Thanesvar. His im- 
mediate and pressing duties were to rescue his distressed 
sister, relieve Kanauj from the control of SaSahka, 
and punish him for his foul deed. To realise these 
objectives Harsa advanced with a strong force, and in 
the course of his march concluded a perpetual treaty 
of friendship with his Assam contemporary, Bhaskara- 
varman, through the latter’s messenger, Harhsavega. 
Soon Harsa met Bhandi, and learned of RajyaSri’s re- 
lease and her flight to the Vindhya forests. He made 
a vigorous sewch for her, and at last found her just 
when she was about to immolate herself. Harsa then 
returned to his camp with his sister, and unhappily 
our source of information, the Harsacarifa, abruptly 
comes to an end at this stage. But, in the meantime, it 
seems that on the approach of Harsa’s hosts Sa4anlca 
thought discretion was the better part of valour, and 
instead of facing an oped conflict he withdrew from 
Kanauj, as after the Thane^var-Kamarupa (Assam) 
alliance he was exposed to serious danger both 
from the front and the rear; Bhandi had already cut 
off the support of the Malwa army after the defeat, 
and perhaps death, of Devagupta, and in. the face of the 
new odds arrayed against Sa4Mka strategy certainly 
demanded that he should beat a masterly retreat. Thus, 
Kanauj was left in a hopeless state of confiision, de- 
prived as it was of its young Maukhari monarch. 
Should RajyaSri then be asked to assume the reins of 

f overnment? But probably owing to her afflictions and 
er inclinations towards the quietist teachings of Buddh- 
ism she was herself unwilling to undertake the onerous 
responsibilities of rulership. In the absence of any other 
rightful Maukhari claimant, the ministers and statesmen 
of Kanauj, led by Poni, invited Harsa to accept tlte 
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crown.^ He hesitated to agree to this tempting ofter, 
presumably because he was. not sure of the feelings and 
support of the people in the matter. Accordingly, he 
consulted the omens and the oracle Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
te^ vara, who directed him not to ascend the throne or 
adopt the style Maharaja. In conformity with these ins- 
tructions he assumed the royal office with the sobriquet 
Sfladitya, and called himself “Kumara”. Now, this un- 
ostentatious title definitely suggests that although, ac- 
cording to Bana, Har§a was already king of Thanesvar, in 
Kanauj he was merely charged with the duty of keeping 
the machinery of the government running, and that his 
political status there was originally no better than that of 
a guardian or. regent. But it would appear that with 
the lapse of time, when he had consolidated his posi- 
tion and laid opposition, if any, to rest, he transferred 
his capital from Thanesvar to Kanauj and became the 
sovereign ruler of the latter kingdom also by assuming 
the full Imperial titles. Thus was brought about the 
amalgamation of both the kingdoms, which helped Harsa 
greatly in extending the sphere of his influence and 
authority over the numerous warring states that continu- 
ally disturbed the political equilibrium of the North. 

Campaigns of Harsa 

Regarding the conquests of Harsa, we do not 
get any definite details. There are, of course, 
some vague generalities in the accounts of the admiring 
Yuan Chwang, e.g., "Proceeding eastward, he invaded 
the states which had refused allegiance; and waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he fought the 
‘Five Indias’ (according to another reading; ‘had brought 
the Five Indias under allegiance’)^. Again, the Chinese 
pilgrim says; ‘‘He (Harsa) was soon able to avenge 

^ Beal, I, pp. 210-21 1; Watters, I, p. 345. 

“Watters, I, p. 343; Beal, I, p. 213. 
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the injuries received by his brother, and to make him- 
self Master of India^^ Further, Yuan Chwang adds: 
‘^At the present time Siladitya Maharaja had conquered 
the nations from east to west and carried his arms to 
remote districts.”® But nowhere does the worthy 
pilgrim mention how, when, and what kingdoms were 
conquered by Harsa. It is, however, certain that the 
king of Valabhl, Dhruvabhata or Dhruvasena II, had 
to bear the brunt of Harsa’s aggression. The latter 
won some successes in the beginning and his adversary 
had to seek the protection of Dadda II of Broach. With 
his help Dhruvabhata regained his power, being on the 
throne at the time of Y uan Qiwang’s visit. This conflict 
could not have been a matter of indifference to Pula- 
kesin II, who considered himself “lord of the whole 
region of the south.” Accordingly, a trial of strength 
between the two great monarchs was inevitable. 
The Ufe deposes that Harsa personally took the com- 
mand against 'Pu-k-ki-sba (Pulakerin II) of Mo-ha-la-cha 
(Maharastra),® but nothing availed him, and he was 
repulsed with severe losses by his southern rival. The 
dash must have occurred prior to A.D. 634, the 
date of Ae_Aiho_le-Me gu ti inscription, in which it is 
mentionedT with a sense of legitimate pride. 

The evidence of Bana, too, docs not throw any 
clear light on the military achievements of Harsa. 
Indeed, the court poet does not even inform us how his 
patron proceeded against the Gauda king, who was the 
immediate object of his wrath. There is hardly any 
doubt that Sa^ahka evaded Harsa’s grasp, and was 
flourishing in all glory as late as G.E. 500=619 A.D. 
according to a: Ganjam inscription.* We further learn 
that Harsa, “having pounded the "king of Sind, made 

^'Watters, 11 , p. 259; Beal, 11 , pp* 25*6-5*7. 
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his w ealt h his which signifies that both came 

into collision, and the former not only got the upper 
hand, but also succeeded i n exacti ng a war tribute . 

Chromlo^_ d f Harsd’s campaims ; 

Yuan Chwang’s remark that “Harsa w^aged 
incessant warfare until in six years he had brought the 
five I ndias under allegiance”^ has beep, interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that all his wars were over bet- 
ween 6 06 A,. D., the date of his accession, and 61 a A.D.^ 
It is, however, an altogether gratuitous assumption'that 
Yuan Chwang’s . six . -yfears_ kegaaJhe^. very, yea^^ 
a scend ed the throne. Besides, we. know that Sa^ahka 
continued to hold p ower until A. D. 619, and so Harsa 
must have conquered the eastern regions sometime 
after — say between 620 and 625 A.D. Further, it ap- 
pears from the testimony of Yuan Chwang that the 
engagement with Pukdce^in ,. 11 . took place when Harsa 
had already carried his arms to "“remote . districts 
from cast, to west.” Thus, the earliest, and the latest 
limits may be fixed between ci rm fiat and 6 m 
( the date of the Aihofe record); and we may, there- 
fore, take roughly the year 630 A.D. as the date of the 
event.® At this ^oint we must explain also the other 

ijfr. C. T., p. 76. 
cf. snpnr 

(Hf., Cal. ed.> pp. 2io-n). 

There is another oft-quoted passage, 

I'JTfqi SFT:”, which has been taken to mean that 

Har?a “exacted ttibute from an inaccessible land of the snowj 
mountains”— perhaps Nepal or Kashmir. It may, however, be 
interpreted as “here the overlord has obtained -the hand of Durga 
born in the snowy mountains’% which may refer to Har§a’s marri- 
age with some hill-princess of a powerful family. 

* Watters, I, p, j4j; Beal, I, p. 2x3. 

®Sec, howevei^ &. K. G CESfflttopSdhyaya, Proc. In 4 . Hist, 
Cong., 1939, 3rd Session, Caldtttta, pp. 586-604. He; plaices tl§5 
Har§a-Bulake 4 in tfcar between 610 and 612 A. D. 
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Statement by Yuan Chwang that Hatsa “reigned in peace 
for thirty years without raising a weapon.”^ Ac- 
cepting the correctness of this translation — ^although 
Beal renders it: “After thirty years his arms reposed, 
and he governed everywhere in peace ”^ — wc may at 
once say it only shows that Harsa soon established 
internal security and stability of government after the 
earlier confusion due to the jGupta-G^^ incursions. 
But in his foreign Pphc]^ Harga rema iflgH jh Jmfeia 
and_ffie Kongoda (Tjanjam dlstr irt^ cang$iaign-of-AtD. 

proves beyond d oubt that, _he had to undertake 
military expeditions almost till the close of his moment- 
ous reign. 

Extent of the Empire 

It has generally been supposed from the epithet 
“Sakalottarapathanatlia” that Hy ga made hi mse lf master 
of the whole o f Northern India . 'IhereUeTbowever, 
grounds for ^eBeving that it was often used in a vague 
and l oose way , and did not necessarily connote the whole 
of theYemon from the Himalayas t o the Vindhva rang es.^ 
A careful analysis of Yuan Qiwang’s account ^so shows 
Aat the dominions of Harsa were much more limited 
in exteat. The pilgrim explicitly mentions the existence 
^f a number of states, along with their dependencies, 
at the time of his visit. Among them were: KapiSa 
Kashmir, Jalandhar, Bairat, Mathura, Matipura (Mm- 
dawar, Bijnor district), Suvarnagotra c<5untry, I^pila- 
vastu, Nepal, Kamarupa (Assam), Mahatastra, Broach, 

^Watters, I, "p. 345. 

I, p. 213. 

® l^cre is mention of a “Sakalottaiapathanatha” in the 
inscriptions of Calukya VinaySditya (!»</. Ant., Vn, pp. 107, iii; 

p, IZ9), and if he is identical with one of the successors 
of Jidityasena in the Later Gupta line, as has been suggested, it 
is certain that this “Sakalottarapathanatha” was far from being 
the ruler of the whole of Northern India, 
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Valabhi, Gutjara country, Ujjain, Bundelkhand, Mahes- 
varapura (Gwalior region), and Sind. These were 
evidently outside the pale of Harsa’s jurisdiction. 
On the other hand. Yuan Chwang is silent about the 
governments of the following territories in Northern 
India: Kullu, Satadru cguntry (Sifhind), Thaneivar, 
Srughna (Sugh), Brahmapura (British Gathwal and 
Kumaon), Govisana (modem districts, of Kasmpur, 
Rampur, and Pilibhit), AhiccEatra (eastern Rohilkhand), 
Bilsad (Etah district), Kapittha (Sankissa), A-yu-te 
(Ayddhya, or Aphui in the Fatehpur district), Flayamu- 
kha_ (Rae-Bareli and Part^garh districts), Prayaga, 
Kosambi, ■V’ishokaj(?), Sra^sti, Rama-grama, Ku^ina- 
gara, Varanasi (Bences), Gha^puf distjdct, Vai§aj|, 
Vriji country, Magadha, Mo^hyr, B^^lpur, JB-aJ- 
mahal, Paun^ravafdhana, Samatata, Tammlipti, Karnar 
suvarna, Orissa including modern Ganjam.^ 

Yuan Chwang’s silence about the political status 
of all these territories ■ perhaps indicates that they 
were included in the kingdom of Kanauj. That some 
of them were actually within the empire of Harsa can 
be proved by means of independent evidence. We 
have already discussed that his ancestral dominions 
comprised Thanedvar, the valley of the Saraswati river, 
and parts of eastelh Rajputana, to which he afterwards 
added the Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj covering al- 
most the whole of modem U.P. and a portion of 
Magadha. Harsa’s authority over Magadha is also 
proved by his title, “King of Magadha”, found in the 
Chinese documents bearing on his embassy. The 
Banskheta and Madhuban charters, recording grants 
of land, show that Ahicchatra and'Sravasti formed 
hhuktis or divisions of his empire. His sovereigntj 

, ^For tire sake of brevity I have omitted the Chinese fp«n of 
names. I have catically analysed here Y uan Chwang’s testimony to 
make my theory on this knot^and controversial topic more explicit 
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over Orissa is dear from the Life^; and the fact that 
in his progress in East India Harsa held his court at 
Kajahgala (Eajmahal district) furnishes another proof 
of the extension of his jurisdiction so far. We may, 
l^herefore, on the strength of Yuan Chwang’s testimony 
and other epigraphic and literary records roughly de- 
fine the. kingdom of Harsa in modern geographical 
terminology as consisting of portions of eastern Punjab, 
almost ■ the whole of the present U.P. (excepting 
Mathpta and Malipura,), Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa in- 
cluding., Kongoda or the Ganjam region.^ That this 
was the view of Yuan Chwat^ also appears from the 
expression "lord of the five mdias”, which has been 
explained as comprising Svara§tra or the Punjab (eastern 
parts of the Punjab in this cftse), Kanyakubja, MithilS 
or Bihar, Gauda or Bengal, .JJtkala or Orissa. Thus 
the whole evidence Jiarmonises remarkably well, and 
it is high time to abandon every exaggerated notion of 
Harsa’s sovereignty extending up to Kashmir and 
Sind, SaurSstra and even the far South, Kamarupa 
(Assam) and Nepal, Such a view is flagrantly oppo^ 
to the unimpeachable contemporary accounts of -Yuan 
Chwang. These territories themselves were of suffi- 
ciendy imposing dimensions, being much larger than 
any other individual state in Northern India; and this 
was the reason why the power of Harsa made such a 

^ Ufe, p. 1 5 4. Siladityaraja is teprescnted os’ having assi^;ned 
to Jayasena, a noted Buddhist scholar, the revenue of eighty 
large towns of Orissa. 

* The phenomenon of small states, almost adjacent to Kanauj, 
may be explained by their alliance with Harsa at the very start of 
his career to escape his war-feenzy. And HarfC who stood 
in dire need of allies then, astutely tolerated their continued 
existence. The powers, which ky on .his southern route, main- 
tained their autonomy cither by giving a passage to Har§a% 
forces, or, if they had to submit to his yoke, by re-asser^g 
themselves afterwards at his discomfiture when warring against 
Pulake^in II. 
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deep impression upon the Mast^ of the haw- 
Administration 

The foregoing discussion, shows that Harsa’s 
empire mosdy extended towards the east, and natural- 
ly he could not but aspire to the control of the terri- 
tories lying on this side, since the puthern routes were 
already blocked by the mighty arms of -Puiakesin II. 
In those early times the Ganges was the highway of 
traffic linking up all the country from Beiigal to “Mid 
India”, and the supremacy of Kanauj over this^ vast 
Gangetic region was, therefore,^ essential for its com- 
merce and prosperity. Har§a succeeded in bring- 
ing nearly the whole of it under his yoke and, the king- 
dom having thus developed into comparatively gigantic 
proportions, the task of its successful governance 
became all the more difficult. The first thing that Harsa 
^ did 'was to increase his military 

1 ary s reng strength, both to keep the unsub- 

dued states overawed and to fortify his own position 
against internal - upheavals and foreign aggressions, 
"^an Chwang writes : “Then having enlarged his 
territory he increased his army bringing the elephant 
corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 100,000.”® It 
was thus on this large force that the empire ultimately 
rested. But the army is merely an arm of policy. 
, Harsa secured his position by other 

means as well. He concluded, an 
“undying alliance” with Bhaskaravarman, king of Assam, 
when he started on his initial campaign. Next, Harsa 
gave the hand of his daughter to ' Dhmvasena II or 
DhruvabhataofValabhi after measuringswords with him. 
Thereby he not only gained a valued,, ally, but also an 


^ See my Histoiy of Kanay^s.fp. 
* Watters, I, p. 345; Bcal,T, p. 
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access to the southern routes. Lastly, he sent a Brahman 
envoy to Tai-Tsung, the Tang Emperor of China, in 641 
A.D., and a Chinese mission subsequently visited 
Harsa.^ His diplomatic relations with China were pro- 
bably meant as a counterpoise to the friendship that 
Pulake^in II, his southern rival, cultivated with the 
king of Persia about which we are told by the Arab 
historian Tabari.® 

In an oriental despotism, the sovereign being 

Hatsa’s exertions 9 ^ the state, much of 

the success m administration neces- 
sarily depoids on his benevolent example. According- 
ly, Harsa essayed the trying task of supervising 
personally the afiairs of his wide dominions. He 
divided his day between state business and religious 
work. “He was indefatigable and the day was too 
short for him.”® He was not content to rule from the 
luxurious surroundings of the palace only. He insisted 
jon going about from place to place “to punish the 
evil-doers and reward the good.” During his “visits 
of inspection” he came into close contact with the 
country and the people, who must have had ample 
opportunities for ventilating their grievances to him. 

Unfortunately our data for the then existing system 

CM f 4“^? ■ 

jJqjj Probably Harsa was assisted m the 

administration by an advisory council 
{mantri-^arhad). According to~ Yuan, Chwang, Har§a 
was invited to accept the crown of Kanauj by the states- 
men and ministers of that kingdom led by Poni,* and it 
is reasonable to believe that they may have continued 
to wield some sort of control even during the palmy days 
of Harsa*s power. The pilgritd even goes so far as 

^ E. H. J., 4tli eA, p. 366. 

*/. R. A. S., N. S. (1879), pp. 165-66. 

® Watters, I, p. 344; Beal, 1 , p. 21 5, 

*Beal, I, pp. 210-ij; Watters,!, p. 343. 
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to assert that “a commission of officers held the land”.^ 
Further, owing to the large extent of territory and the 
scanty and slow means of communication, it was neces- 
sary to establish strong centres of government in order 
to keep the loosely knit parts of the empire together. 
The out-lying provinces were, therefore, put in charge 
of viceroys (RdjastMnrjiaT) or governors {Lokdpdlii 
or Uparika MahSr^a) or feudatories {Sdmantas . or 
Mahdsdmantas). Among those of the last class was 
Ivladhavagupta of Magadha. Besides, it appear from 
the Harsacarita and inscriptions that the bureaucracy 
was very efficiently organised. Among some of these 
state functionaries, civil and military, may be mentioned 
Mahasandbmgrahadkikrita (supreme minister of peace 
and war); Mahdbaladhikrita (officer in supreme command 
of the army); Smapati (general); BribadaJvavara (head 
cavalry officer); Kafuka (commandant of the elephant 
forces); Cafa-bbata Qxtt^zt md regular, soldiers); Data 
(envoy or ambassador); Rdjasfbanipa (foreign secretary 
or viceroy); Uparika Maharaja (provincial governor); 
Visayapati (district officer); Ayuktaka (subordinate offi- 
cials in geneml); Mimdnsaka justice ?), Mahdpratihdra 
(chief warder or usher); Bbo^ka or Bhogapati (collector 
of the state share of the produce); Dtr^advaga (express 
courier); Ak^apafaltka (keeper of records); Adbyaksas 
(superintendeats of the various depztW 3 mts);^Lekbaka 
(writer); Karapika (derk); Sevaka (menial servants in 
general), etc. 

The inscriptions of Ihursa testify that the old admin|s- 
_ . . , ... trative divisions continued, viz., 

8100^*°^ or provinces, .which were 

further sub-divided jnto Visayas 
(districts). A still smaller territorial term, pediaps of the 
size of the present day Tabsil or Tahka, was PatbaJ^; 
and the Grama was, as usijal, the lowest unit of 
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administration. 

Yuan Chwang was ■ favourably impressed by the 
_ , ^ eovemment, which was founded on 

enera eatures benign principles. Families were not 

registered and individuals were not subject to forced 
labour contributions. The people were thus left free to 
grow in their own surroundings unfettered by the 
shackles of overgovemment. Taxation was light; 
the main sources of revenue were the traditional one- 
sixth of the produce and “duties at feriies and barrier 
stations”/ paid by tradesmen, who \^ent to and fro 
bartering their merchandise. The enlightened nature 
of Har§a’s administration is also evident from the liber- 
al provision he made for charity to various religious - 
communities arid for rewarding men of intellectual 
eminence.® 

Owing to the well-organised character of the 
- . . , , . . government the people generally 

tratSr^ * hVed together on good terns, and 

there were few instances of violent 
crime,® But the roads and river-routes were by ho 
means immune from bands of brigands, Yuan 
Chwang himself having been stripped by them more 
than once. Indeed, on one occasioh he .was even on 
the point of being offered up as s'acirifice by desperate 
characters. The law against crime was exceptionally 
severe. Imprisonment for life was the Ordinary penalty for 
transgresMon? of the statute law and conspiracy against 
the sovereign, and we ate informed that, thou^ the 
offenders' did not suffer any corporal punishment, they 
were not at all trea ed as members of the commhnity.^ 
The Harsacarita, however, refers to the custom of 
releasing prisoners pn joyous and festive occasions 

I Watters, I, p; 176- 

^ Watters, p. 176, 

^Watters, I, p, 171* 
p. 171. 
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The other punishments were more sanguinary than in 
the Gupta period: “For offences against social morality 
and disloyal and unfilial conduct, the punishment is 
to cut off the nose, or an ear, or a hand, or a foot, or 
to banish the offender to another country or into the 
wilderness”.^ Minor offences could be “atoned for.by 
a money payment”. Ordeals by fire, water, weighing 
or poison were also recognised instruments for deter- 
mining the innocence or guilt of a person. The 
severity of the criminal administration was, no doubt, 
largely responsible for the infrequency of violations 
of law, but it must also have, been due to the character of 
the Indian people who are described as of “pure moral 
principles.”^ 

Glories of 'Kamttj 

The prosperity and importance of Kanauj, so well 
begun during the time of the Maukharis, grew tremend- 
ously under Harsa; and it now easily became the pre- 
mier city of No^em India supplanting Pataliputra, the 
older centre, through which the main currents of poli- 
tical life had flowed since the days of the Buddha. To 
the observant eyes of a foreigner it must have appeared 
a great cosmopolitan town whose inhabitants were 
almost equally divided between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy. There were erne hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 10,000 brethren belonging to both 
the “Vehicles”. The “Deva temples” amounted to about 
two hundred, and the non-Buddhists were several 
thousands in number. The city itself (twenty U or 
about 5 miles in length and five U or ij nule in breadth) 

Beal, I, pp. 83-8^ 

•Yuan Chwang adds : “Thty will not take an3rthing wtong- 
ftilly, tyid they yield more than feimess requires. They fear the 
retribution for sins in other lives, and make light of what conduct 
produces in this life. They do not practise &ceit and they keep 
their sworn obligations” (Watters, I, p., ryi; Beal, I, p. 83). 
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was sttcuigly defended by ]both nature and art. It was 
■ well plamiea, anH had beautiful gardens and tanks of 
clear water. The houses were, on the whole, clean, 
comfortable and simple, or, in the words of Yuan 
Chw'ang, “sumptuous inside and economical outside”. 
The people wore “a refined appearance”, and the 
rich were “dressdd in glossy silk attire”. Praising the 
citizens Yuan Chwang says: “They are pre-eminently 
explicit and correct in speech, their expressions being 
harmonious and elegant, like those of the Devas, and 
their intonatibn clear and distinct, serving as rule and 
pattern for others.”^ 

^ksembly at Kanauj 

Great as was Harsa as a ruler and conqueror, he 
was greater still in the arts of Peace that “hath her 
victories no less renowned than War”. One of them 
was the convocation of a grand assembly at Kanauj 
to give the utmost publicity to the doctrines of the 
Mahayana. Harsa marched from his camp with accus- 
tomed pomp and pageantry along the southern bank 
of the Ganges, accompanied by Yuan Chwang and 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, and in the 
course of ninety days reached his destination. Here 
Harsa was received by the “kings of eighteen countries” 
of the Five Indies^ and several thousand priests belong- 
ing to the various sects, who had gathered together in 
/ response to the royal summons to join in the deliberations. 
Harsa had previously ordered me construction of two 
thatched hdls, each to accommodate one thousand per- 
sons, and a huge tower, in the middle of which was 
placed a golden statue of the Buddha, “of the same 

^ Watters, I, p. 153; Beal, Ij p. 77. 

^Ufe, p. 177, According fo the , there were kings 

of twenty countries present (Beal, I, p. 218). The account of 
Harsa’s assemblies, is mainly based on the Ufe and the Si-ju-M. 
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height as the king himself.” The pfoceedings of the 
assembly started with a solemn procession, and the 
main object of attraction was' a golden statue of the 
Buddha, three feet high, which wa$ carried on a gorge- 
ously caparisoned elephant. Both Harsa and Bhas- 
karavarman attended it, dressed in the guise of Sakra 
and Brahma respectively. Tliey were followed on 
elephants by a brilliant train of princes, priests^ and 
prominent state officials. After the termination of 
the procession Harsa performed a ceremonial worship 
of -the image, and gave a public dinner. This being 
over, the conference opened with Yuan Chwang 
as ‘lord of the discussion”. He dwelt on the merits 
of the Mahayana, and challenged those present to assail 
his arguments. But none came fojeward, and he re-' 
mained in undisputed possession of the field for five 
days, when his theological rivals entered into a conspira- 
cy to take the pilgrim’^ life. Getting a scent of it, 
HarSa at once issuea a stern proclamation threatening 
to behead anybody causing the least hurt tQ his' cele- 
brated guest.^ The announcement had the desired 
effect, and for eighteen days there was none to oppose 
him in debate. Thus, though according to the Life 
the programme was gone through successfully to the 
utter confusion of all heretics and the joy of the Maha- 
yanists, the account preserved in the Si-yu-ki avers that 
the convocation concluded with startling incidents. 
The great tower suddenly caught fire,® and there was 
an attempt to assassinate Harsa on account of his in- 
different treatment of the assembled “heretics”. He 
then got five hundred Brahmans arrested, and deported 
than. To the rest he extended mercy.® 

■. Whichever of the two accounts may be true, it is 
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certain that the victory of Yuan Chwang in this assembly 
of public disputation considerably enhanced his pres- 
tige and influence over Harsa, who honoured and re- 
verenced him more than ever by precious gifts, but the 
pilgrim in a rare religious spirit respectfully declined 
to accept any of them. 

Quinquennial distributions at Prajagid- 

When the special assembly at Kanauj broke up, 
Harsa invited Yuan Chwang to witness his sixth quin- 
quennial distribution of alms (Mabd-moksa Parisad) at 
Frayaga at the sacred confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The latter, although homesick, agreed to 
be present at that unique function, which was attended 
by Dhmvabhata, “king of South India”, Kumararaja 
(Bhaskaravarman) of Assam and other royalties, besides 
a vast concourse of people amounting to about 500,000— 
Sramanas, heretics, Nirgranthas, the poor, the orphans 
and the bereaved of me Five Indias, who had been 
summoned by an Imperial decree. The “Great dis- 
tribution Arena” was the immense sandy plain between 
the rivers, and the proceedings lasted for seventy-five 
days, commencing with an impressive procession. The 
religious services were of the curiously eclectic kind, 
so characteristic of Hindu society and worship. On 
the first day the statue of the Buddha was set up in one 
of the temporary shrines built upon the sands, and was 
honoured by costly offerings and lavish distributions. 
On the second day the image of Adityadeva (Sun) was 
worshipped and on the third day the idol of Kvara-deva 
(Siva) was offered adoration, but in each case the gifts 
bestowed wcref^nly half . the value of those consecrated 
to the Buddha on the opening day. On the fourth day 
generous gifts were given to Buddhist monks. During 
the next twenty days Brahmans were the recipients or 

^ See Ufi, pp. 185-87. 
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Harsa’s bounty. Then ten days were spent in bestow- 
ing largess on the “heretics”, i.e., Jains and members of 
other sects. The same number of days was reserved 
for giving alms to the mendicants, while it took a month 
to distribute charity to the poor, the orphans, and 
the destitute. By this time the accumulated treasures 
were exliausted, and then Harsa gave away even his 
personal “gems and goods”. Thus, he established 
a record in individual liberality Jiardly equalled in 
history.^ ’ 

Yuan Chwan^s departure 

After the conclusion of the Prayaga assembly. 
Yuan Chwang took leave of Harsa, who saw him off 
a long distance, and provided Mm with a military escort 
of “a king of North India called UdMta” to carry the 
books and images on horseback. Subsequently, Harsa 
again met the pilgrim, and sent some money for the 
necessary expenses of his arduous journey over-land to 
China.® 

Har/a*s Religion 

We now pass on to a consideration of Harsa’s 
faith, wMch urged Mm to scorn delights incidental 
to Ms position, and. work untiringly for the moral and 
material progress of his subjects. It may at the out- 
set be mentioned that he did not inherit Buddhism. 
His three immediate ancestors were votaries of the Sun 
(Aditya). According to the inscriptions found at Bans- 
khera (Shahjahanpur district) and Madhuban (Azamgarh 
district), Har§a Mmself was a “Parama-ihahe^vara” or a 

1 But this sort of munificence must have been a heavy drain 
on the treasury. Was i^ therefore, in any way responsible for the 
sudden collapse of the kingdom after Harsa’s death ? 

* Fa-hian, on the other hand, had preferred the southern sea- 
route, and returned home by way of Java, or Sumatra. 
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'devout Saiva untE at least the 25 th regaal yeat — 63 r 
A.D. In his latter days, however, he appears to have 
inclined more and more towards Buddhism, perhaps 
due to its brilliant exposition by Yuan Chwang and the 
influence of his Buddhist sister Rajyasri. In the Kanauj 
assembly Harsa even showed some partiality for the 
Mahayana by stifling free discussion and by representing 
Sakra and Brahma as mere attendants on the Buddha. 
But it must not be understood that Harsa ever became 
anything like a royal missionary of Buddhism. On the 
contrary, he maintakied the eclectic charactex of his 
public worship, and officially honoured the Brahmani- 
cal deities of Aditya and Siva in the PraySga 
assembly. He fed the Brahmans, and gave them alms 
without stint.^ Some of the activities of Harsa, of 
course, bear a distinctly Buddhist flavour, e.gl, his 
“forcible appropriation” of the tooth relic of the Buddlia 
from Kashmir and its subsequent enshrinement iii a 
Satigh^rdma in Kanauj;® his annual summoning of the 
Buddhist monks together for examination and discussion; 
his constraction of Buddhist monasteries and stupasf 
and his prohibition of slaughter and the use of animal 
food under severe penalties.* His humanitarian' ser- 
vices by the erection of hospices (punjasdlas) for the free 
supply of food and medicine to the poor and the afilicted 
may also have been inspired by his Buddhist ideals.® 
Thus, as a result of Harsa’s patronage there was a marked 
growth of Buddhism in Kanauj, though it was visibly 
on the wane in other countries. 

General religious, conditions * 

It is evident from Yuan Chwang’s Kecords 

’ 'Watters, I, p. 344; Beal, I, p. 215. 

^Ufe, pp. i8i, 183. 

® yVatters, I, p. 344. 

* lh!d; Beal, I, p. 214, . 
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Harsacarita that Buddhism, Btahmanism, aiid_ Jainism 
were the principai religions in Hatsa’s empire. Of 
these, the last was not so popular except in certain 
parts, viz., Vaisali, Paundravardhana, and Sama- 
tata, where the Digambaras were numerous. The 
Svetambaras constituted its other important section. 
To Yuan Chwang, of course, Buddhism appeared to 
be in quite a flourishing condition, but it had suffer- 
ed decline in several localities iihe Ivosambi, Sravasti, 
and Vaisali. The monastic establishments, whose very 
existence depended upon the support and charity of the 
laity, were the centres of Buddhist life and activity. 
Of the two broad divisions of Buddhism, Mahayana and 
HInayana, the former seems to have considerably gained 
ground. The pilgrim also speaks of its eighteen schools, 
which differed widely in their practices and claimed 
intellectual superiority over one another.^ Such un- 
seemly controversies must have weakened the cause 
of Buddhism and reacted in favour of Brahmanism, 
which had been showing signs of revival and vigour 
since the glorious epoch of the Guptas. ' Its main strong- 
holds in Harsa’s empire were Prayaga and Varanasi. 
Like Jainism and Buddhism, which in its Mahayana form 
encouraged the worship of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattvas, Brahmanism was frankly given to idolatry. 
The most popular Brahmanical deities were Aditya, 
Siva, and Visnu, and their idols were installed in 
temples where they were worshipped with elaborate 
ccremonial.2 The Brahmans kindled the sacrificial 
fire (Agni), held the cow sacred, and performed 
various rites to bring good luck and prosperity.® 
Another feature of Bratunanism was the multiplicity 
of philosophical schools and ascetic orders. Bana 


1 Watters, I, p. 167.. 
CT.;p. 44. 
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mcntiofls the followers of Kapila, Kanada, Upanisadi 
(Vedantins), believers in God as a creator (Ai§vara> 
karamkas), and even atheists like the Lokayatikas.^ 
Similarly, there were different classes of recluses, such 
as those puUing out their hair (Ke^aluncakas), Pa^upatas, 
Pancaratrikas, Bhagavatas, etc.® The Ufe also men- 
tions Bhutas, Kapalikas, Jutikas, Safikhyas, Vailesikas, 
etc.® They Offered widely in their garbs, observances, 
and beliefs. They got their food by begging, and 
paid no attention whatsoever to their personal needs and 
comforts in the pursuit of what thi^ considered 
TruthA:';::- 

Harsa*s patronage of Learning 

One of the claims of Harsa to ‘remembrance 
rests on his liberal patronage . of learning. Yuan 
Chwang says that Harsa used to earmaik a fourth of 
the revenue from the crown lands for., rewarding men 
of intellectual distinction.® According to the Life, he 
generously assigned “the revenue of eighty large towns 
of Orissa” to a noted Buddhist scholar, named Jayasena, 
who, however, thankfully declined even this tempting 
offer.’® Harsa also made munificent endowments to 
Nalanda, the great centre of Buddhist learning. Its 
lofty structures, its inspiring instruction imparted through 
discussion, its comprehensive curriculum, its large 
assemblage of students from far and near,’ and above 
all, the noble character and deep scholarship of its tea- 
chers "iSiA alumni, were then matters of pride to the entire 

iH«r. C. r.,p. 256. 
pp. 3 3,* 49. 

® Ljfir, pp. 161-62. 

‘Watters, I, pp. i6o-6i 

* lUd., p. 176; f Beal, I, p. 87. 

• Life, p.ij4‘ 

’ According to one account, there were 10,000 students at 
Nalanda (Life, p. 112). 
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Buddhist world; and kings vied with one another in their 
liberality to equip and endow this great institution.^ 
Harsa’s interest in literature is further evident from his 
patronage of authors like Banabhatta^ who wrote the 
Jrlarsacarita, first part of the Kdicmbarl, Catfilsaiaka, etc.; 
May Lira, whose chief contribution was the Surjethtaka\ 
I and also Matariga-Divakara, a shadowy bard. 

t -Harsa as author 

i But Harsa was not a mere detached patron of letters. 

1 He himself appears .to have' wielded the pen with no less 

I dexterity than the -sword. Scholars generally ascribe 

\ . to him the composition of three plays, viz,, the Prtja- 

I daritka, the Kalndvait, and the Nagqnanda. Bana efe- 

I dits h'im with poetical skill of a high order;* moreover, 

; several ancient writers, like Soddhala (nth century 

i A.D.)® and jayadeva (12th century A.D.),* rank Harsa 

1 along with other literary monarchs and even with Bliasa, 

I Kalidasa, etc. Notwithstanding such references, the 

I authorship of' these plays has been a matter of doubt 

I since quite early times. Mahimata, a Kashmiri writer of 

i the ii.th century, and several scholiasts of the 17th 

century A.D.,® thought that they were composed by one 
Dhavaka in the narhe of Harsadeva for some monetary 
consideration. In the face of these conflicting traditions 
, it is diflScult to be dogmatic, but as royal literati 

J are not an unusual phenomenon in Indian history, 

; there is ito thing intrinsically improbable in regarding 

Harsa as an author. This does not, howevbr' preclude 
I . the possibility that some literary protege of Harsa may 

^ See H. D. Sankalia, The XJmversity oJ'NSiancia (Madras, 1954). 
j . ■ '^He. C. T., pp. 58, 65. 

i ® Udayasmdaf^-kathS, p. 2, CD. Dalai & Krisbmroacbarya’s 

I edition (Gackwad’s Oriental Series, no. 11; Baroda, 1920). 

I ^ PrasanmrSghava, Act I, Stanza 22, p. id, cd. Parahjpye & 

I Panse (Poona, 1894). - . 

I ^e.g., Nigoji in the KSvyapra^poddyota, and Paramananda. 
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have lent an obliging hand in polishing his pation’s 
dramas, fot as the proverb has it, royal authors are only 
half authors. 

Harsa’s death and its effects 

After a momentous reign lasting for about four 
decades, Harsa passed away in the year 647 or 648 
A.D.^ The withdrawal of liis strong arm let loose all 
the pent-up forces of anarchy, and the throne itself was 
seized by one of his ministers, O-la-na-shun (i.e., Arun- 
a§va or Arjuna). He opposed the entry of the Chinese 
mission sent before the death oi She-lo-je- to ol Sila- 
ditya, and massacred its small armed escort in cold 
blood. But its leader, Wang-heuen-tse, was lucky 
enough to escape, and with the help of the famous 
Srong-btsan-Gampo, king of Tibet, and a Nepalese con- 
tingent he avenged the previous disaster. Arjuna or 
Aruna^va was captured in the course of two campai- 
gns, and was taken to China to be presented to the 
Emperor as a vanquished foe. The authority of the 
usurper was thus subverted, and with it the last vestiges 
of Harsa’s power also disappeared.® 

What followed next was only a general scramble 
to feast on the carcass of the empire. Bhaskaravarman 
of Assam appears to have annexed Karnasuvarna and 
the adjacent territories, formerly under Har§a, and 
issued a grant from his camp there to a Brahman of the 
locality.® In Magadha Adityaseha, the son of Madhava- 
gupta, who was a feudatory of Har§a, declared his in- 
dependence, and as a mark of it assumed full Imperial 

^ According to the Lffe (p. however, Siladitya died at the 
end of the Yung Hwei period (i.e.j about 654-53 A.D.). 

* Sec J. A. S, B., (1837), pp. 69-70^ J. R. A. S,, 186^70 

(N. S. rV), pp. 85 - 4 i 6 ; Asiatic Journal and Monthly for British 

and Foreign India, China, and Australia, 1856, pp; zzo-zi., etc. 

* E/. 2QI, p- 66. 
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titles and petformed the Ahaniedba saciificed In the 

and north-west diose powers, that had lived in 
dread of Hatsa, asserted themselves with greats vigom. 
Among them were the Gurjaras of Rajputana (^terwatds 
AyZf) and the Karakotakas of Kashmir, who during 
•the course of the next centuory became a tormidable 
factor in the politics of Northern India. 
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CHAPTER XV 

POST-HARSA AND PRE^MOSLEM NORTHERN 
INDIA — (from A.D. 647 TO c. 1200) 

Section A 

THE KINGDOM OF KANAUJ 
I — Yai&varma^ 

After the fall of the usurper, the earliest monarch, 
about whom we know any thing (Icfinite, is Ya^ovattnan. 
Unfortunately, his ancestry is still a mystery. Tlie 
alleged connection witii the Mauryas, according to 
certain Jain works, altogedier lacks confirmation. Nor 
is there any proof, excepting ihe^ termination Vamah, 
in support of, the suggestion that he was a scion of the 
Mau&ari house. Ya^ovarman appears to have ruled 
from circa to 752«AiD. He was a contempora^ 
of Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir, and has rightly 
been identified with I-cha-Fon-mo, “&g of Central 
India”, who sent his minister Seng^po-ta to China in 
751 A,D. The Gaudavaho, a contemporary compo- 
sition, credits Yafovarman witfi extensive cbnquests 
as far as the South, but though the truth of these cam- 
paigns may be doubted, Ms war with the “Magahana- 
ha” (lord of Magadha) seems to be founded -on fact. 
The latter, who was most probably identical with Jivita- 
gupta II, was defeated in a hard-fought battle. Subse- 
quently, in the year 753, A.D., 'Ya^pvarman himself 
suffered a reverse at the hands of LaUtadltya of Kashmir, 

1 See the authoi’s History oJ. Ksmatd, pp. 192-212. 
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The former’s reign is memorable for the works of 
two great poets, viz., Bhavabhuti, author of the 
Maldti-tnadhai^, Mahdvirtu'arita, and the XJttarardmacarita", 
and Vakpati, -who wrote the Vx^nt^ Gai/daPaho. The 
three successors of Yasovarman are mere names, buried 
in the limbo of oblivion. 

II—Tk Ajudbas 

This dynasty comprised three kings, who ruled for 
a short period only. It is, however, not known how 
they rose to power; or what their lineage was. The 
first, Vajrayudlia, is casually referred to in the 
KaipitramanJarP-, and his accession 
Vajrayudha.^ may be placed about 770 A^D. He 

was probably defeated by Jaya- 
pida Vinayaditya of Kashmir (779-810 A,D.). But, if 
the latter undertook this campaign late in his career, 
the vanquished Kanauj sovereign must have been 
Vajrayudha’s successor, Indra)^- 
Indrayudha dha, who teignittg in the Saka 

year 705=783-84 A.D., according 
to the ]nn - HarivamJa? It waS, during his time that 
the tripartite -struggle between the Klanauj monarchs, the 
Rastrakutas, and.t&Palas begM. '.Dhruva Rastrakuta 
(«r<ra 779-94 A.D.) invadcdjtheDoab,!and in commemora- 
tion of his victory is said to have '‘added the emblem of the 
Ganges md tie Jumna to ids imperial insignia.” Bidra- 
yudha was afterwards defeated and dethroned by Dharma- 
pala of Bengal, tvho raised his prot^gd Cakfayudha to the 
throne of Kanauj. This political arrangement was 
approved by nearly all the principal 
Cakrayudha States then existing. But the 

RastrakuMs could not tolerate the 

* III, j*, pp. 74, 266 (Konow and Lanman's edition). 

^Boa, GaZ; 1896, VoL I, pt. 11 , p. 197, n. a; Ind. Ant.^ XV, 
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Bengal king’s assilmptiph' of the supreme status in 
Northern Indian and accdrdlngly a trial of strength bet- 
ween the two powers becanite inevitable. The result of 
the conflict is preserved iij the, Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsa I, which depose that both “Dharma and Cakra- 
yudha surrendered of themselves” to Govinda III (circa 
794 — 8i 4A,D.), the -isoii ' and isuccessor of Dhruvah 
These depredations considerably harassed the populace 
and created confusion in the Doab. Nagabhata II 
Pratihara took advantage ^pf the situation, and defeated 
Cakrayndha, "whose lowly demeanour was manifest 
from his dependence on others.’’^ After this victory 
Nagabhata boldly annexed Kanahj, apd initiated a new 
line of rulers there. 

in. The Imperial Pratiharas 

Origin 

The Pratihara family, to which Nagabhata 11 belong- 
ed, appears to have been of foreign extraction. Indeed, 
the phrase “Gurjara-Pratiharanvayah”, i.e., "Pratihara 
clan of the Gurjaras”, occurring in line 4 of the Rajor 
(Alwar) inscription®, indicates that they were a branch of 
the famous Gurjaras — ofie of those Central Asian tribes 
that poured into India through the north-western 
passes along with^ or soon after, the Hunas during the 
period of political unres following the dismption of 
the Gupta Empire. That the Pratiharas belonged to 
the Gurjara stock is also confirmed by the Rastrakuta 
records, and the Arab writers, like Abu Zaid and A 1 
Mas'udi, who allude to their fights with the Juzr or 
Gurjaras of the -North. Besides, it is important to re- 

1 Ep. J« 4 ., XVin, pp. 245, 2J3, V. 23. 

® pp. 108, 112, V. 9. 

^Ep. Ina., Ill, pp. zf>y(rj. The Inscription bears the Vik- 
rama date ioi-6j=s 9}9 A.D., and records a grant of Mathanadeva, 
feudatory of P. M. P. VijayapHadeva. 
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member that the Kanarese poe^ Pampa, describes Mahi- 
pala as ‘^Ghurjarataja.” The inscriptioiis of the Prati- 
haras, on the other hand, trace their origin to Laksma- 
na, who acted as the door-keeper (Fratihdra) of his 
brother Rama.^ This claim is further supported by 
RajaSekhara, the dramatist, who calls his patron Mahen- 
drapala “Raghukulatilaka” (oraament of Raghu’s race) 
or “Raghugramani” fleader of Raghu’s family). But 
wc need not attach any special significance to these 
traditions or derivations, for such legendary connections 
are often ascribed in order to give the ruling families 
noble and well-known pedigrees. 

Original Territories 

The earliest known settlement of the Fratiharas was 
at Mandor (Jodhpur) in Geritral Rajputana, where ruled 
the family of Haricandra. Then a branch advanced 
southwards, and ekablished its power at Ujjain. That 
it was a Gurjara seat is evidenced by the Sanjan plates 
of Amoghavarsa I, which refer to the Rastrakuta Dan- 
tidurga’s subjugation of its Gurjara chief.^ Moreover^ 
the Jain tlarivamsa expressly calls Vatsaraja king of 
Avand.^ As he has been identified on all hands with 
the father of Nagabhata 11, we may reasonably infer 
that prior to the northern conquest the Fratiharas of 
Kanauj were masters of Avanti, 

Beginnings of power 

The dynasty began well under Nagavaloka or Naga- , 

^ XVIII, pp. 95, 97, V. 4. According to the Gwalior 
inscription {Ibid., pp. 107, no, v, 3), however, Laksmapa came to, 
be known as Pratihara o^ying to his act of repelling 
displayed against hts enemies, like "Meghanada, in battle. 

^Ihid., XVni, pp. 243, 252, V. 9. 

® Boin., Gaz., 1896, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 197, fn. 2; see also Ep. 
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bhata I, who repelled tire “armies of the powerful Mlec- 
cha kiiig/’J.e., the Arab raiders of the western borders 
of India, and carried his arms to Broach A The next 
two rulers were nonentities. The fourth, Vatsaraja, rose 
to great prominence by his achievements. He defeated 
the Bhandi clan, perhaps Bhattis of Central Rajputana, 
qver which his supremacy was recognised. He won 
a victory also against the (^uda monarch, Dharmapala, 
according to the Wani-Dindori^ and Radhanpur grants.® 
But eventually Vatsaraja was routed by DJiruva, and wasr 
coir^elied to take shelter the centre of (the deserts 
of) Mam”. 

Ndgahhata II {circa 805-33 A.p.) 

Vatsaraja was * succeeded by his son Nagabhata 
(II) about 805 AX). In the beginning*, the latter tried 
to retrieve the fallen formnes of his family, but the 
stars were as unfavourable (o him as to his predecessor, 
and he suffered a crashing defeat at the hands of Govinda 
III, Nagabhata IFs preliminary attempts having thus, 
prbved abortive, he turned his attention towards Kanauj 
with the results noted above. The’ihternal dissensions 
among the Rastrakutas after the death of Govinda III 
early in 814 A.!)., no doubt, made Nagabhata II immune 
from the Southern danger, but Dharmapala of Bengal 
soon took the field against him fd^-deposing his protege, 
Cakrayudha, and' annexing the' kingdom of Kanauj. 
The Pratihara monarch vanquished his adversary in 
a . sanguinary contest at Mudgagiri (Monghyr), and 
gtew'' so strong that "eveni the kings of Andhra, 
Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalihga sought his aid or alliance, 

Ind., VI, pp. 195-96? J&ur, Dept heit (Calcutta University), Vol. 

X-pp. ' . ■ ■ ' , 

^ cf. Hansot Grant, Ep* XII, pp. 205, 204, 1. 54. 

^Ind. X, pp, .157, i6x, L 11. : 

; ® Bp, lnd,f VI, pp* ;245, ’ 248, 8. - ' 
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Tlie Gwalior inscription further represents Nagabhata 
II as having won victories against Anattta (Northern 
Kathiawad), Malava or Central India, the Matsyas 
(of eastern Rajputana), Kiratas (of the Himalayan 
regions), Turuskas (Arab settlers of Western India), and 
the Vatsas (of Kosarnbi)^. 

Mihira 'Rhnja (<r. 836-85 A.D.) 

At the very start of his career Mihira Bhoja attempt- 
ed the consolidation of the Pratihara power, which had 
received a rude shock during the feeble government 
of his father, Ramabhadra. First, Mihira Bhoja re- 
established the supremacy of his family in Bundelkhand 
soon after his accession, and renewed a grant, rnade by 
Nagabhata II, which had fallen into desuetude in the 
reign of Ramabhadra.^ Similarly, Mihira Bhoja revived 
another in 843 A.D. in Gurjaratra-bhumi (Marwar) 
originally sanctioned by Vatsaraja and confirmed by 
Nagabhata II, but which had fallen info abeyance pro- 
bably during the time of Ramabhadra, and remained 
as sueh in the earlier years of Mihira Bhoja^s reign even.® 
In the nonh, his suzerainty was certainly acbiowledged 
up to the foot of the Himalayas, as is clear from 
the gift of some land to Kalacuri Gunambodliideva 
in the Gorakhpur district.^ Having thus made himself 
the dominant power in Madhymeia^ Mihira Bhoja 
turned to measure swords with the Palas of Bengal, 
who under the vigorous rule of king Devapala {circa 
815-53 A.D.) had once again launched upon their Irhperi- 
al schemes. The latter was a foeman wordiy of his 
steel, and it is alleged he “brought low the arrogance 

^Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 108. 1 1 2, V. I 'U 
, XIX, pp. If- 1 9 (Barah copper-plate). 

V, pp. 208-1} (Etauktpura C. P.), 

* Bp. hid., Vll, pp. 85-9} (Kama plate). 
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of the lord of the Gurjms/’^ Undaunted by this 
effective check to his advance eastward, Bhoja next 
directed his energies towards the south from which 
side the Rastrakutas had so often emerged to despoil 
the smiHng fields of Kanauj. He overran southern 
Rajputana. and the tracts round Ujjayani up to the 
Narmada river. Then he tried his strength against the 
avowed enemies of his house, but was defeated some time 
before 867 A.D. by Dhruva TI Dharavarsa of the Guja- 
rat Ra§ti:akuta branch.® Subsecjuently, Mihira Bhoja 
even came into conflict with Kri§na ll (875 -911 A.D.) 
of the main line; their wars were, however, inconclu- 
sive. There are also grounds to believe tibat Mihira 
Bhoja’s arms had penetrated as far as Pehoa (Kamal 
district)® and even beyond it* in the west and SaurSs- 
fcra in the south-west.® 

The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, writing in 8p A.D.‘ 
pays a tribute to the effid^cy of Bhoja’s administration 
and the strength of his forfces, specially cavalry. He was 
“unfriendly to the Arabs” and was reglirded as “the 
greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith.” The country 
was prosperous, safe from robbers, and rich in natural 
resources.® 


Mahendrapala I {circa 885-910 A.D.) 

Mihira Bhoja’s successor was his son, Mdiendra- 
pala I or Nirbhayaraja,^ who came to the throne about 

n, pp. i6j, 165, V. jj. cf, 

® Ind. Ant., XH, p]^. 184, 189, v. 38. 

®The Pehoa inscription records certain transactions at the 
local fair by certain horse-dealers “in the victorious reign ofBhoja- 
deva” (JS/. Ja/., I, pp. 184-190). 

* See I^ra. 

Hist. Quart., V (1929), pp, 129-153. 

^m.ot,mstotyoflndia,vl\.l,^.A. -• 

S' Other variants of his name were MahendtSyudha, Mahifa- 
paiadeva, Nirbhayanarendra, etc. 



885 A.D. Inscriptions prove that his most noteworthy 
achievement was the conquest of the greater part of 
Magadha and North Bengm just in the beginning of his 
reign. We further learn from two inscriptions foiind 
at Una (Junagadh State) that in the years 893 and 899 
his authority was recognised so far away as Saurastra, 
where his feudatories, Balavarman and Avanivarman II 
Yoga, were ruling.^ But the glory of Mahendrapala’s 
reign is partially dimmed by the diminution his 
kingdom suffered in the north-west, for a verse in the 
Vi^ataranginl informs us that the territories, seized by 
“Adhiraja” Bhoja, were afterwards restored to the Thak- 
kiya family during the course of Sankaravarman’s expe- 
ditions abroad.® Perhaps the pre^occupation of Mahen- 
drapala I in the east enabled the Kashmiri monarch 
(883-902 A.D.) to achieve his purpose. Whatever 
possessions the former might have thus lost in the 
Punjab, it is certain from a Pehoa inscription that the 
district of Karnal continued to remain undet him,® 
as it had been in the reign of his predecessor. 

Mahendrapala I was a liberal patron of polite letters. 
The greatest literary ornament of his court was RajaSe-^ 
khata, who has left a r umber of works of varying merit, 
like the KarpHrapiaiiari, Bala-Kdmayapa, 'Mlabhdrata, 
Kdvyamimdnsd, etc. 

Mahipdia {circa .)44 A.D.) 

After the death of Mahendrapala I about 910 A.D. 
there were some disturbances in the kingdom. At first, 
his son Bhoja 11 came to the . throne with the help 
of Kokalia Gedi ,1 but he was soon displaced by his half- 
brother, Mahipala, who got the support of Harsadeva 

^ Bp. Ind., IX, pp. i-io. ; 

®Vol. I, Bk. V, verse 151 (Stein, p. 206). 

® Ep. Ind., I, pp. 242-250 (Pebda Pra/asti). 

* I$id.„ I, pp. 256, 264, V. 17; Ibid., II, p. 306, V. 7. 
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Candella .1 It appears that Mahipala was also known 
as Ksitipala, Vinayakapala, and Hcrambapala. At the 
very coqamenccment of his career, he had to bear the 
brunt of the Rastrakuta aggressions, since we are told 
in the Cambay plates of Govinda IV that Indra HI “com- 
pletely devastated” the hostile city of Mahodaya^ 
(Kanauj).® Accompanied by bis feudatory, Narasithha 
Olukya, he plundered the land as far east as Pray%a. 
The Palas took advantage of this attack, which must 
havcoccurrcdabout 916-17 A.D., and recovered some of 
their ancestral dominions up to the eastern banks of the 
river Sone. 

Thus, though there were some secessions in the 
outlying parts of the realm, Mahipala soon tided 
over his initial troubles and resumed his father’s 
schemes of conquest. For a magniloquent verse in the 
introduction to the Pracapda-PapJava^ shows that 
his influence was felt by the Mutalas finhabitants of the 
Narmada regions), Mekhalas (of the Amafakantak hills), 
Kalihgas, Keralas, Kulutas, Kuntaias, and the ibunathas 
(dwelling beyond Prithudaka). There are, however, 
indications that the closing years of Mahipala were 
again seriously disturbed owing to the northern invasions 
of Krisna III Rastrakute.^ A 1 Mas'fidi, who visited the 
valley of the Indus in Hijri 503-04=915-16 A.D..and 
wrote an account of his travels in H. 352=945-44 A;D., 
beats dpqueot testimony to the strength of the forces 

* Jhid., 1 , p. 122, 1 . 10. 

* vn, pp. 38, 43, V. 19. 

* I, 7. Cad Cappcilcr’s edition (1883), p. 2. cf. 

'nWI tlHTvfRf, 

jjp. 267-68*: 
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of Battto, evidently an Arabic corruption of tiic tcitn 
Pratihara or Padiliara. Tire Arab chronicler also rc- 
ifers to the Rastrakuta-Pfatihara enmity that was the 
characteristic feature of tliis epoch.* 

swi-essors (AJC>. sf44-io}6?) 

Mahendrapala 11 , son and successor of Vinaya- 
kapala (Mahipala), appears to have maintained the 
Pratihara authority intact, but the reign of Dcvapala, 
who ascended the throne shortly before 948 A.D., was 
marked by the rise of the Otndellas.* I'his was the 
signal for die decline and disruption of the empire, which 
continued during the time of Vijayapala unt it it became 
divided into several powers, via., (a) die Calukyas of 
Anhilwa^ (^) the Candcllas of Jcjakabhukii (£■) the 
Kacchapaghatas of G\yalior (d). the Cedis of Pahala (e) 
the Paramaras of Malwa (f) the Guhilas of southern 
Rajputana (j) the Cahamanas of Sakaihbhari. Tlic 
greatness and prestige of the Pratihara family was dius 
already gone when Rajyapala succeeded to the dironc 
about the last decade of the tenth caitury A.D. 
During his reign the Moslems of the North-west 
turned longing eyes towards the fertile plains of 
India. Along with other contemporary Hindu rulers, 

« a took his share in the attempts of the Sahis 
handapur (afterwards Bhatinda) to stem die tide 
of their advance into die interior of the country.^ He 
first sent a contingent in 991 A.D. to help Jayapala 
against SultSn Sabuktigin, and another was despatched 
in H. 339=1008 A.D., when the former’s son and suc- 

* EHiot, History of India, Vol. 1 , pp. 

•cf. the lOujudiho inscription, Ep. Ind„ I, pp. i26-2«, 
*3a‘*35» versM and ji. Ya^ovarman Candclla is dcscvibcd here 
as “a scorching fire to the Gurjaras” and as having “conquered 
the fort of Kllaiijarai” 

• Briggs, Fitishta {Hitiety of the Kist of tb$ Mohamedun Pa»w), 
Vol. I, pp, »8, 4<>. 
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cessor, ADandapak, was thteatened by the aggressions 
of MahniQd. On both the occasions the confederate 
armies were defeated. At last, the tom of Rajyap 5 ia 
came in December loi 8 A,D., but he fled across the 
Ganges to Bari, not being able to muster sufficient 
courage for a contest with Mahmud. This pusillanim- 
ous submission of the Pratihara monarch enraged the 
Candella chief, Ganda, and he sent a force under the ■ 
command of the crown-prince, Vidyadharadeva, who 
killed RajyapaQa and plated his son, Trilocanapala, on the 
throne.^ ''J^en'Mahmud received advices of the event 
he marched towards Kanauj in the autumn of H. 410= 
1019 A.D., and utterly routed Trilocanapala in the 
engagement that followed. The latter, however, 
escaped death, and is known to have been alive in loay 
A.D., 'The last ruler of the line was perhaps YaSalb- 
p 5 la; refetted to in an inscription of the year 1036 A.D.® 

ly. The Gahadavaias 

Chaotic conditions 

After the dismemberment of the Pratihara empire, 
there were repeated incursions in the Gangetic Doab. 
In H. 424== 105 3 A.D. it was overrun by Ahmad 
Nialtigin, governor of the Punjab, who led his army 
right up to Benares, then in possession of Gahga or 
GSAgeyadeva Cedi.* Ample evidence exists to show 

of Kamf, pp. 283-87. 

®With the decline of the Pratihara feanily of Kanauj, the 
Pratlhlta® did aot entirely fade into oblivion. We hear of 
Piadhata chiefs ruling in mfferent localities long afterwards, cf. 
t.g., Kurcttha (Gwanor State) plates of Malayavarman, dated 
V. E. 1207, and of his brother Ndvarman, dated V. E. 1304 
(Prog. Rep. A. S. W'. C., 1915-16, p. 59; Bhandarkar’s list. Nos. 475 
and 541). Dr. A. S. Altekar of the Snares Hindu University has 
also recently discovered a fragmentary inscription of Malayavat- 
man in the Ko^ State. He is editing it for the Epiffapbia ladica. 

* Elihot, Histoty of India, Vot II, pp. 123-24. 
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that the kttet and Ms son, Kama (r . 1041-72 A.D.),also 
aggrandised themselves in the North/ An important 
verse in the Basahi plate^ further indicates that Bhoja 
Paramara {eirea looo-iojo A.D.) made depredations 
in the Kanauj territory. When the “earth” was thus 
sorely troubled by destmctive raids, a bold adventurer 
of the Gahadavala sept, named Candradeva, arose, and 
by Ms "noble prowess” put an end to "all distress of 
the people.”® 

Origin 

The Gahadavalas emerge into the light of Mstory 
so suddenly that it is difficult to determine precisely 
who they were. Some scholars think that they were a 
branch of the famous Ra§trakutas or Rathors. But it is 
significant that none of their numerous charters connects 
the Gahadavalas with any of the well-known houses of 
Surya (Sun) and Candra (Moon), and fheir traditions 
trace them back merely to an obscure d^cendant of 
Yayati. They are nowhere linked up with any hero 
of popular mythology. Does tMs show that they 
were originally an unimportant autochthonous tribe, 
wMch came into promihence as Ksatriyas after seizing 
political power and championing the cause of Brahma- 
nism? 

Candradeva 

It appears Candradeva founded the Gahadavala 
dynasty at KSnyakubja some time between 1080 and 
io8j A*D‘ after defeating a cMef named GopSla.® In 
the inscriptions Candradeva assumes the full Imperial 

iJiwi Ant., XIV, p. 105. 1. j. 

XVni, pp. t 6 , 18, line 4. 

*cf. Sahej-Maheth inscdption of “GSdMpatadUpa” Got^ 
(Iitd., Ant., XVn, pp. 61-64; W* P- ^76; /. A. S. B.. LXI, 
extra no. z, pp4 601.), 
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tides of P. M. P., and calls himself “the protector 
of the holy places” of Ka^i (Benares), Ufiarako^ak 
(Fyzabad district), Kusika (Kanauj), and Indrasthana 
(Delhi).*- Thus his jurisdiction extended almost over the 
vhole length of the present United Provinces. There 
are also reasons to believe that in the east he took part 
in repressing the aggressive activities of Vijayasena of 
Bengal. Candradeva died about iioo A.D., his last 
known date being 1099 A.D. 

GovhuJmindra 

Hardly anything useful to the historian is known 
about Candradeva’s son and successor, Madanapala. 
Shortly before 1114 A.D. the latter was followed by his 
son, Govindacandra,8 who wielded substantial power 
even during his father’s lifetime. As crown-prince, 
prior to H09 A.D. he repulsed the Moslem expedition 
sent by the Ghaznavidc king, Mas'ud III (1098-1115 
A.D.), under Hajib Tughatigin. 

We further learn that Govindacandra made aicroach- 
ments at the expense of the decadent Pala monarchy, and 
annexed portions of Magadha. This is evident from two 
of his grants — one sanctioning the gift of a village in the 
Patna district in 1126 A.D.,8and the second that of an- 
otlier village when in residence at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) 
in 1146 A.D.* He also conquered Da^arna or "eastern 
Malwa.® In fine, he became a considerable power, and 
his fame spread to distant lands. He was on. terms of 
friendship with Jayasirfiha of Kashmir (1 1 28-49 A.D.) and 
Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat {c, 1095-1 143 A.D.), and 
perhaps even with the Co|as of the Soudi. Govinda- 

* Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 7, 8, v. 5; XVIII, pp. 16, i8, i. 4. 

* See History of Komnj. pp. 307-16. 

AJ.B.O. R. S.., VoI. 11 , pt. IV (is>;6), pp. 441-47. 

I Bp. Inti., Vll, pp. 98, 99. 

s Bom. ed. (1899), p. 4. 
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candra’s reign was marked by the literary efforts of his 
minister for peace and war, Laksmidhara, who produced 
the KrHja-Kalpataru {Kalpadruma), one of the most 
important works on law, procedure, and other interest- 
ing topics. 

Vijayacandra 

Govindacandra was succeeded by his son, Vijaya- 
candra, shortly after 1154 A,D. The Vrithvtraja-HJso 
credits him with extensive victories, but not much 
reliance can be placed on these bardic tales. like his 
father, Vijayacandra also stood as a bulwark against the 
aggressions of the Moslems.^ He drove back the 
forces of Amir Khusrau or his son Khusrau Malik, 
who had occupied Lahore after their expulsion from 
Ghazni by Alauddin ^ori. In the east Vijayacandra 
maintained the Gahadavala authority intact over South 
Bihar, but it appears from an inscription that in the 
west he must have come into coniSict with Vigraharaja 
Visaladeva, who wrested Delhi from his hands.^ 

]ay Chandra 

Vijayacandra’s successor was his son, Jayacandra, 
whose accession took plac^ on Sunday, the 21st of 
June, 1 170 A.D. He is said tp have attacked Yadavara- 
ja of Devagiri, twice defeated Siddharaja of Anhilwada, 
made eight tributary kings prisoners, and vanquished 
the Yavana (Moslem) ruler Sihabuddin several times. 
All these bardic traditions lack corroboration, literary 

^Ind. Attt., XV, pp. 7, 9, verse 9. 

J. Jl. S. B., 1886 (Vol, LV, pt. I), p. 42, V. 22. Thus the 
traditional belief that Delhi came in the possession of the Giha- 
manas in the time of Prithviraja III is baseless. Anangapala 
Tomara is represented in popular stories as the founder of Dhilliha 
or Delhi. These Tomaras were probably feudatories of the kings 
ofKanauJ. 
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Gf epigraphic, and so they may be summarily rejected. 
Jayacaudra’s territories must have been, comparatively 
limited in extent, as is evident from the contemporane- 
ous existence of several strong principalities like those 
of the Gauhans and the Candellas. In the east, it is, 
of course, clear from an inscription^ that his authority 
was recognised up to the Gaya region, and Benares 
continued to be the second capital of the Gahadavalas. 
Jayacandra celebrated the Svayamara of his daughter 
Samyogita, who was, however, carried away in the midst 
of the ceremonies by PrithvMja. 

By far the most important event of Jayacandra’s 
reign was the invasion of Sihabuddm Gfaori. In 1191 
A.D. the latter was defeated by Prithviraja at Taraori, 
and this debacle ranlded in the Sultan’s mind so much 
that the very next year he returned and completely 
routed and killed the Gauhan king. Jayacandra kept 
himself in proud isolation, thinking that the annihila- 
tion of his great rival would clear the way for his own 
supremacy over Northern India.^ Little did he know 
that his own doom was awaiting him. In H. 590 
=1194 A.D. Sihabuddm matched towards Kanauj 
and met Jayacandra on the plain between Gandawar 
and Etawah. The latter was de- 
HariScaiidia feated and slain, but the kingdom 

was not annexed. His son, Hari 4 - 
candra, was allowed by Sihabuddm to rule on his behalf. 
We do not know when and how Hari^candra met his 
end. This is, however, certain that by H. 625=1226 
A.D. the Ganges-Jamuna Doab had completely passed 
into the hands of the Moslems. Before conduding, 
Siiharsa it may be mentioned that Jayacan- 

dra’s name is memorable in the 

^Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. V (1929), pp. 14-30; see also Pw. 
As. Soc. Bsng,, 1880, pp, 76-80. 

* The common view that Jayacandra invited SihSbuddln 
Ghoti to invade India is, however, eironeoqs'. 
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histoiy of Sanskrit literature for the patronage he ex- 
tended to Sriharsa, who wrote the well-kiiown - 

carita, Khandana-khanda-kha^a, and other works. 

Section B 
NEPALL;- 

Area 

The present kingdom of Nepal comprises an exten- 
sive territory along the southern slopes of the Himalay- 
as. It is roughly 500 miles in length from Alrhora 
district on the west to Darjeeling hills on the east. But 
in ancient times the name Nepal was limited to the 
undulating plain, twenty miles long and fifteen broad, 
between the Gandak and Kosi rivers. Within this 
small area, where Kathmandu and other towns are situat- 
ed, the people led an isolated life, and if they had 
any connections with the outside 
Outside contacts world, they were mostly with Tibet 
and China. It was only on rare 
occasions that Nepal was brought into contact with 
India. In the middle of the third century B.C., A4oka 
may have exercised control over the valley, for he is 
said to have gone there withj his daughter, Carumatl, 
and his son-in-law, Devapala Khattiya (Ksatriya), and 
built a number of sti^as and monasteries, besides 
founding the town of Lafitapatan. Again, in the middle 
of the founh century A.D. the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion represents Nepal as an autonomous frontier state, 
which, along with others, paid tribute to Samudragupta.^ 
Our information regarding its history in the interval 

^ See Sylvain Ldvi, he Nepal (Paris, 1905); Percival Landon, 
Nepal (London, 192S); D. Wright, Histon of Nepal (Cambridee, 
1877); Ant., IX, XIV, etc.; Dj. Hist. Nerfh Ind., I, Ch. f/, 
pp. 185-Z34. 

* See Ante. 
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between Asoka add Saniudrajgupta is veiy scanty. ' The 
VamJdvalis or the local chronicles testify to the rule of 
the Abhiras, Kiratas, Somavain^Is, and the Suryavam^is 
but their chronology is altogether unreliable. We are 
on firmer grovmd when we come, to 
Am^uvatman the close of the sixth, and the first 

four decades of the seventh century 
A.D. — ^the period of the Thakuri Arh 5 uvannan,f who has 
been identified with Ang-shu-fa-na of Yuan Chwang’s 
Kecords. He was the minister of the Licchavi king, 
Sivadeva, but after some time the former himself 
became the real master of;the valley, as all power was 
concentrated in his hands. He ruled for at least forty- 
five years, and originated an era, which is. generally 
believed to have begun in 595 A.D. 

Some scholars arc of opinion that Nepal came 
under the suzerainty of Harsavatdhana, but a critical 
examination of the available evidence does nbt confirm' 
this view.® On the other hand, at this time Tibet 
wielded supreme influence over Nepal, whose king 
Ath^uvarman married his daughter to the mighty 
Srong-btsan-Gampo (r. 629-jo A.D.). 

The lustory of Nepal is obscufe for the next two 
cenmries, except that there was probably a restoration 
of the Licchavi rule and the country continued to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Tibet, fin 879-80 A.D. 
a new era was started, perhaps to marki its liberation 
from foreign yoke. Darkness again descends upon the 
affairs of NepalTor another century and a quarter, but 
from the commencement of the nth century the 
colophons of a large number of manuscripts pre- 
served in the Durbar library and elsewhere, yield us the 

Tfie ■ “antedate” Arh^uvarman by 

about seven O^tti ties (!«</. y 4 «A, Xin, p. 413). 

* See Histhty 6 f pp. 92-99. ef. 

JJT Gal. ed., PR; 210-1 1). 
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names of a tegular series of kings. They are, however, 
not credited with any notable achievements. Nepal’s 
trade with India, Tibet, and China then flourished, and 
the people grew wealthy and prosperous. We further 
learn that Nanyadeva, the Kar^iataka chief of Tirhut, 
established his ' hegemony over Nepal some time 
in the first half of the twelfth century. - Its subse- 
quent history until the conquest of the Gurkhas in 
A.D. 1768 is devoid of any interest to the general 
reader. 

Btf4dhism 

Buddhism was perhaps introduced into Nepal 
during the visit- of Aloka, but nothing is known of the 
stages of its progress, or how Tantric Mahayana 
became prevalent there. In the course of ages, how- 
ever, degeneration set in, and laxity in the rules of 
discipline increased to such an extent that monkhood 
was with a good conscience reconciled with married 
life and pursuit of worldly ^avocations. The main 
importance of Nepalese Buddhism at present is that 
we see before our eyes the process by which jFIinduism 
is gradually strangulating it. The principal Hindu 
deity of the land is Pa^upati (l§iva). 

, Section C 

THE CAHAMANAS of SAKAMBHARI 

Origin 

According to the Hammira-mahdkdiya and the Frith- 
virdja-vijaja^ the Cahamanas’ (Cauhans) were descended 
' from an eponymous. Cahamana, bom of the Sun. Bardic 
tradition, on ithe other hand, regards them as One bf the 
four “Agnikulas,” which ptofably indicates that, like 
the Pratiharas, they were ^so of foreign e^fraiction, and 
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found a high place in the Hindu social polity after 
purification through a fire ceremonyA 


'Principal Pjilm 


le Cahamanas played a prominent part on the 
■Indian political stage for many hundred years. Of 
the several branches of the clan, the most important 
was that of Sakambhari or Sambhar. The Harsa stone 
inscription, dated the Vikrama year 1030=973 A.D,, 
which is the first known record of the family,^ 
takes us back to Guvaka I, a' contemporary of 
Nagabhata II Pratfliara, but the literary works trace 
the genealogy to a still earlier Vasudeva. With regard 
to the kings of this line, only a few need detain us here. 
About the beginning of the twelfth century A. 
Ajayaraja founded the city of Ajayameru or Ajmer, 
. . and beautified it with palaces and 

jayaraja temples. Another famous mem- 

ber of the dynasty was Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva (1153- 
64 A.D.). He is said to have made tributary the land 
betv^en the Himalayas and the 
Vigraharaja IV Vindhyas.® This is, no doubt, an 
Visaladeva- exaggeration if taken literally, but 

an inscription found at Bijolia 
(Mewar) specially credits mm - with the conquest of 
Delhi,* and in our opinion he must have wrested it 
from Vijayacandra dhadavala.'* Besides a success- 
ful military leader, Vigraharaja Visaladeva was also an 
accomplished poet and a patron of letters. The 


^ This interpretation of the ‘Agnikula’ legend is doubted by 
some schokrs. They do not take it to indicate a rite of purgation, 
which the foreign tribes bad to undergo. 

*E/>. lad., n, |)p. 116-30. 

*Ind. p. zi9. 

Lv., pt. I, (1886), p. 42, v. 22. 

®See Suhra. 
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Harakeli-m^aka, portions of which were recovered 
some time ago from an inscribed stone slab on the wall 
of a mosque named Adhai-din-ka-Jhoprad professes to 
be his composition; while another play, the 'Lalita- 
Vigrahardja, similarly discovered, was written in his 
honour by Mahdkavi Somadeva. The greatest monarch 
of this house was Rai Pithaura of the Moslem historians 
or Prithvlraja III (1179-^2 A.D.). 

Prithviraja III There is a strange halo of romance 
round his personality, which has 
made him the hero of many a popular song in Nor- 
thern India, He was not on friendly terms with Jaya- 
candra of Kanauj, and traditions affirm that when the 
latter held a svayamvara (gtltction of bridegroom) 
for his daughter Sarfayogita, Prithvlraja appeared just 
in the midst of the ceremonies and daringly carried 
her away. He also attacked the Candella king, Paramar- 
di or Paramala (1165-1203 A,D.), and occupied Mahoba 
and other fortresses in Bundelkhand. Another contem- 
porary, with whom Prithviraja probably came into 
warlike collision, was Bhima 11 Calukya of Gujarat 
{circa ii 79-1 240 A.D,). Prithviraja was next called 
upon — being lord of the territories of Sambhar and 
Delhi — to resist the attacks of Sihabuddin Ghori, who 
was gradually advancing into the alluring plains of 
Hind. . In the first engagement at Taroari in H,'587= 
1191 A.D. fortune favoured him, and the Moslem 
hosts were so completely overwhelmed that even 
Sihabuddin was rescued with difficulty from the furi- 
ous charges of the Cauhans.^ This rout constantly 
troubled the Sultan, and accordingly the very next 
year, in H. 588=1192 A.D., he returned to Ebndus- 
tan with a re-organised force to avenge it. Prithviraja 

^ It is said to have been fotmerly a college founded by Vigra- 
harija. 

* Briggs. Eiflshta (Hislcjy ef ix Rise of tie Mohamefatipotw^) 
Vol. r,p.i72. ,, 
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appealed for succour to the neighbouring potentates, 
who responded enthusiastically to the call of their 
compatriot.* Jayacandra, however, kept himself aloof 
from this supreme effort against a danger that was 
soon to engulf him as well. In the battle that ensued, 
the Moslems carried “death and destruction” so despera- 
tely that by sunset there was complete confusion in 
the Hindu ranks. Prithviraja fled from the field for 
dear life, but was captured near the Sarsuti (Saraswati) 
and killed. Ajmer was taken, and .shprtly Mter Delhi 
too fen into the hands of thfe victors. The family was 
not exterminated and the foresight of Sihabuddin 
“delivered” the country of Ajmer to a son of Prithvi- 
raja “on a promise of punctual payment of a large 
tribute.”® But owing to the activities of his uncle, 
Hariraja, this prince had to retire to Ranthambhor 
where a branch of the Cahamanas ruled till its capture 
by Aiauddin Khilji in 1301 A.D. Qutb-ud-din, how- 
ever, defeated the refractory Hariraja, and annexed the 
Cauhan territories. 


Section D 


SIND 

Area 

Sind roughly denoted the lower Indus valley from 
Multan down to the sea; in the west it sometimes in- 
cluded large portions of Baluchistan, and in. the east it 
was bounded by the Indian desert. Our knowledge 
of its early history is extremely scanty, almost limited 
,, . . to what the Arab historians have 

■ written about it. We learn that 
at the time of the Arab invasions 


^ Briggs, Firishta, VoL I, p. 175. 

pp. 177*78; see also Taj-ul-Madsiri Elliot, History of ^ 
India^ II, pp. 214, 215, 219. This son of Prithviraja is called Gola 
.or Kok. 
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Sind was under the dynasty founded by the Brahman 
Chach. It was preceded by the 
The Rai dynasty Rai family comprising five kings, 
who are said to have held power 
for 137 years with Alor (near modern Rohri) as their 
capital. When Yuan Chwang was travelling in India 
(629-45 A.D.), Sind was ruled by a Buddhist monarch of 
me Sudra {Shu-to-lo) caste/ and if he was identical with 
Siharas Rai, as is most probable, we get welcome light 
■on the origin of the Rais, Presumably it was this 
ruler, who came into conflict with the great Harsavar- 
f rv> v. dhana.2 After the death of the 
me o ac Sahasi, his Brahman minis- 

ter, Chach, married the widowed queen, and himself 
assumed the crown. During his long reign of forty 
years the kingdom grew in extent and authority, and is 
described to have abutted upon the confines of Kash- 
- mir. His son, Dahir, who succeeded 
Moslims* ° ^ Candar or Ondra (Chach’s brother), 

had to face a serious Arab inva- 
sion because he did not chastise the people of 
Debul for having seized a vessel carrying rich pre- 
sents from the king of Ceylon to Hajjaj, governor 
of Iran. Muhammad ibn Kasim led the expedi- 
tion; he stormed Debul in H. 93=A.D. 712, captured 
Bahmanabad, and reduced Multan in 723 A.D., thus 
completing the conquest of Sind. This was the 
culmination of the ’Arab plundering raids, which began 
as early as H. 15=636-57 A.D. during the Khilafat of 
Omar. ^ Having got control of Sind, the Arabs initiat- 
ed a_ vigorous policy of expansion, and Junaid, who 
was its governor under Khalifa Hisham (724-43 A.D.), 
was particularly active. He conquered A 1 Bailamau 


^Watters, 11, p. zjz. 

* He. C. T., p. 76. cf. ?f«r fiFfTR SPPST OTfl': 

{He., Cal. ed., pp. 210-11). 
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(Bhinmal?), Jurz (Gufjara kingdom of Western India), 
and other territories, but against Ujjain he could merely 
make an incursion. In this direction he was perhaps re- 
pulsed by Nagabhata I. From this time onwards the 
Pratihara Idngs continued to be the greatest foes of the 
Moslems and their faith, and this compelled the latter 
to seek the alliance of the Balharas (Vallabharajas), 
i.e., the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. It is likely the 
Arabs might have achieved more successes in the inter- 
ior of India, if the Pratiharas had not offered them a 
■o c ... determined opposition. In Sind 
the conquerors followed a far- 
sighted poliqr of toleration.^ No doubt, Islam spread, 
but Hindu temples were considered “inviolate like 
the churches of the Christians, the synagogues of the 
Jews, and the altars of the Magians,” The Brahmans 
were even permitted to build or repair dilapidated 
temples. While the Arab garrisons were stationed at 
strategic centres, the intemm administration was mostly 
left in the hands of the natives, who paid the land-tax 
(J^iraj) and the poll-tax The Arabs also in 

certain respects yielded to the subtle influences of their 
Indian environments. For instance, they learnt As- 
tronomy and Mathematics from the Hindus, and trans- 
lated into Arabic the work of Caraka and the fables' 
of the l^ancd-tantra.^ 

hater History 

The* later history of Sind is mainly of local interest. 

^ The Arab invaders evidently adopted this poKcy to conci- 
liate the people and establish their authority in Sind on a firm foot- 
ing. Besides, their outlook must have, to some extent, been 
affected by admixture of blood, which was inevitable as the 
conquerors did not bring women with them. 

^ Dj. Hist. Norik Im., VoL I, pp. 20.-24. I have carefully and 
profitably utilised both the volumes, so full of useful suggestions 
and information, for the history of mediaeval Hiqdu dynasties. 
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We leatn of internecine struggles, and the rise and fall 
of Arab principalities like Multan and Mansurah. In 
the eleventh century the Gha^inavides gradually dis- 
placed the Arabs in Sind, but it appears that the con- 
quests of Mahmud of Ghazni were not so thorough in 
lower as in upper Sind. Accordingly,' ^oon after his 
death the former region virtually asserted its independ- 
ence under the Hindu Sumras, who ruled there for 
about three centuries, and were followed by the Sammas 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Section E 

THE SAHIS of KABUL AND THE PUNjAg 
TurM Sdhis 

After the disintegration of their empire, the Kus- 
hans did not entirely disappear from the stage of Indian 
history. The reference to the “Daivaputra-Sahi-S^a- 
nu^ahi” in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta has rightly beeti interpreted to suggest, that prinv 
ces of the Kushan race survived in the Eunjab ^d 
the Kabul valley until about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. The great Moslein scholar, Alberuni,^ 
gives us a little more information. According to him, 
the descendants of Barhatakin, one of- them being 
Kanik (Kaniska), whom he calls Hindu Turks, ruled 
Kabul for sixty generations under the style Jj Sbdhija, 
evidently a variant of the Sanskrit SdMot of the Kushan 
SiaA . . i'iiberuni may or may not be correct in. stating 
that all these monarchs belonged to one family, or 

^ Albmmi*s India, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. 11 , pp. lo-n. 
Abn-Rihan Muhammad, as his full name: was, studied Sanskrit 
thoroughly, and his work contains an excellent account of the 
achievements of the .Hindus in literature and science. He lived 
from A. D. 975 to 1048. 
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that their number was exactly sixty) but it seems probable 
that they were of the ICushan stock, and used the title 
Sbahtya (Sahi). Scholars generally suppose that one 
of t ne i m was identical with the Buddhist Ksatriya 
king of 'Kia-pi-shi (Kapila)i mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang. The pilgrim’s description of the royal caste 
does not in any way militate against this view; it only 
shows that by the time of bis visit the foreign Kushans 
had become cornpletely merged into Hindu society. 
We may recaE here the tendency of even some of the 
great Kushans to adopt Hindu gods and names. 
Hardly anything is known 'of the Turk! Sahis except that 
they carried on intermittent wars with the Arab invaders 
from the seventh to the middle of the ninth century 
A.D.^ The last member of the house, Lagaturman, 
is said to have been deposed by his Brahman minister, 
Kallar.a 

Hindu Sahis 

Having usurped the throne, Kallar became^ the 
founder of a new dynasty, which Alberuni calls “Hin- 
du ShahJya”. Then came in succession Samand 
(Samanta), Kamalu, Bhim (Bhima), Jayapala Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (TrEocanapala), and Bhimapala. 
Coins partially confirm this list of Alberani, but Kalhana 
mentions some other names in connection with the warn 
between the Sahis and the kings of Kashmir. Thus, his 
T,a11iya,-Jwho helped the Gurjara adyersaty of Sa^a.ra- 
varman (883-902 A.D.), was perhaps identical with Kai ar 
of the above group. We are further told that Prabha- 

1 The Arab historians call these rulers Ratbil, the connota- 
tion of which is not clear (Dy. Hist. North. Ind., Vol. I, p. 7 U- 

2 Alberuai’s India, Eng. -Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 

^ AJbennti’s India, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. 11 , p. 13* 
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karadeva, minister of Gopalavamiaa (c. 902-04 A.D.), 
inflicted a crushing defeat on an 
Samantadeva unnamed '‘rebellious Sahl,” who 
has rightly been identified with 
Samand or Samanta. He is described as the “Sahi of 
Udbhandapura,” for the capital was transferred there 
after the capture of fCabul in H. 256=870-71 A.D. by 
the Saflarid Ya’qub ibn Laith. The coins of Samanta 
have been found in large numbers in Afghanistan and 
the Punjab; they are of the bull and horseman type, and 
have got the legend “Srl-Samantadeva” on the obverseA 
It is claimed in the 'BJJatarangm that after his victory 
the Kashmiri minister gave the Sahi kingdom to Tora- 
mana, who was probably the same as Alberuni’s ’Karnalu. 
The next ruler, Bhima, was the maternal grandfather 
of queen Didda of Kashmir, where he built a temple 
called BhiEmake^ava in the reign of Ksemagupta (950- 
58 A.D.). Bhima is known from his coins too. 

From the time of Jayapala onwards the Moslems 
^ exerted a continuous pressure on 

the Sahis. The latter gradually 
lost their territories in Afghanistan, and were even 
compelled to shift the capital to Bhatinda (now in 
the Patiala State). When Jayapala was driven to des- 
peration by the ever-recurring depredations of Sabuk- 
tigin, he organised a counter-attack oh the enemy’s 
dominions. The Hindu, Hosts were repelled, and Jaya- 
pala had to conclude a humiliating treaty.® In the 
safety of his capital, however, he repudiated the terms 
of the agreement, and even went to the length of im- 
prisoning the officers of the Sultan, who was thus natu- 
rally provoked to chastise, him. Jayap^a invited the 
prominent Hindu states, like those of Delhi, Ajmer,. 

1 G>ias of this type continued to be issued for some centuries 
afterwards. 

® Elliot, Histoty of India, U, p. zi; Briggs, Firishta, I, p. 17- 
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Kalafijara, and Kanauj, to help him with men and 
money, but despite their response he suffered a severe 
reverse on the confines of Lamghan (Jalalabad district) A 
The next attack was made by Mahmud in H. 592=1001 
A.D., and the issues were again unfavourable to the 
Sahi monarch. Then he felt so mortified that he handed 
over the cares of the kingdom to his son, Anandapala, 
and immolated himself by fire.^ The ambitions of 
. T j Mahmud did not, however, leave 

^ the new ruler m peace, and both 

came face to face in H. 399=1008 A.D. Like his 
father, Anandapala sought the support of contem- 
porary Hindu kings, but nothing availed the confe- 
derates, and the arms of Mahmud triumphed as usual. 
Six years later Anandapala was succeeded by Trilocan- 
apala, who lost against the Hammira (Mahmud) mainly 
because of the bad military '.actics of his Kashmir ally. 
At last, Trilocanapala was killed in H. 412=1021 A.D. 
and his son and successor, Bhimapala, met the same 
fate five years afterwards in 1026 A.D. Thus fighting 
valiantly at the gates of India against the foreign inva- 
ders, the Sahis vanished into nothingness, and were 
soon completely forgotten. 


Section F 


KASHMIR 

Geographical Application of the name 

The name Kashmir denoted a much more restrict- 

2Raverty, on the other hand, thiyks that the scene of the 
battle was the Kurram valley (Notes on Afghanistan, p. 321). Fi- 
rishte refers to this confederacy of Hindu states (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. 18), but A 1 Utbi makes no mention of it in the Tarikh-i-Yamm 
(Elliot, II, p. 23). ■ A 

2 Firishta alludes to a custom among the Hindus that “what- 
ever Raja was twice overpowered by strangers, became disijualified 
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ed area id ancient times than is coveted by the present 
State, which stretches from the Punjab in the south 
to the Pamirs in the north, and from the Tibetan border 
in the east to the Yarkhun river in the west. It was 
then, strictly speaking, applied to the upper valley of the 
Vitasta (Jhelum) and the tracts watered by its tribu- 
taries, although these territories were occasionally 
enlarged by the conquests of some of the monarchs. 
Being isolated from the rest of the country by huge 
mountain walls, Kashmir was rarely affected by the 
general currents of Indian history, and thus developed 
distinctive institutions and a culljire of her own. 

'Barlj History 

Our knowledge of the afifeirs of the valley is mainly 
based on Ka&ana’s and later supplemen- 

tary chronicles.* But even Kalhana, who completed 
his great work in r 150 A.D., is of little help for the period 
preceding the seventh century. It is certzun that in the 
time of ASoka Kashmir formed part of the Maurya 
empire, for he is credited with having built there 
numerous stupas and monasteries, and founded the 
city of Srinagara. Indeed, Yuan Chwang goes so far 
as to assert riiat Aloka “gave up all Kashmir for the 
benefit of the Buddhist church.”® After A§oka*s death, 
probably it became independent under one of his sodsj^ 
Jalauka. Several centuries later, Kashmir was ^ ruled 
by the Kushan kings, Kaniska -and Huvi§ka, BSt it was 

to teign” (Briggs, I, p. 38). A 1 Utbi gives a slightly diffiacent 
explanation (sec Elliot, It, p. 27). 

^ ISMjataranffni, ed. by DurgS PrasSda, Bombay, 1892; English 
Translation by air Aurel Stein, London, 1900, See this work for 
detailed references. Also consult Dy. Hist. North. Ind., I, Ch. ifi, 
pp. 107-84. 

* See e.g., Jonaraja's Dviffya ’RajataraAff^, ed. by Peterson 
(Bombay, 1896). 

* Beal, I, p, 15 ij Watters, I, p. 267. 
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outside the sway of the Guptas. Next, Mihirakula is 
said to have carved out a kingdom there after his ex- 
pulsion' from the Indian interior. 

The Karkotaka Dynasty 
Durlabhavardhana 

The connected history of Kashmir begins with 
the extinction of the mythical Gonanda dynasty early 
in the seventh century, when Durlabhavardhana as- 
cended the throne. He claimed descent from Naga 
Karkotaka, and accordingly the family is called after 
the latter. Dudabhavarmnana had a long reign of 36 
years. He won the friendship of Harsavardhana by 
giving him a prized tooth-relic of the Buddha for en- 
shrinement in Kanauj. If the former is identical, 
as seems highly probable, with the prince at whose 
court Yuan Chwang spent two pleasant years from 
631 to 633 A.D., Kashmir was then already an impor- 
tant state, having dependencies like Skhbapura (Ketas), 
Ura^a (Hazara), Punch and Rajapura (Ra|ori). 

'Lalitdditya MuktdpJda 

The most powerful ruler of the line was Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida {circa 724-760 A.D.), the third son of 
Durlabhaka. Though the account of Lalitaditya’s 
di^ijaya tavr be exaggerated", his victory against Ya4o- 
varman of Kanauj in 733 A.D.,^ the conquest of a por- 
tion of the Punjab and his' campaigns in Tukharistan 
(the upper Oxus valley) and Daradadela (Dardistah, north 
of Kashmir) are certainly founded on fact. Lalitaditya 
is further represented to have defeated an unnamed 
king of Gauda, and carried his arms to the land of the 
Bhauttas (Tibetans). Lalitaditya MuktSpida or Mu-to- 
pi of the Chinese hdstorians also sent an embassy to the 

^See History of Kanauj, pp. *04-05. 
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Empefor Hiuen Tsiing (715-55 A.D.). - It is notewofthy 
that at "this time Chma wielded supteme influence in 
Kashmir, since according to the annals of the Tang 
dynasty Tchen-t’o-lo-pi-h or Candrapida, the second 
predecessor of Muktapida, received investiture as king 
from the Emperor of China in 720 A.D. Lalitaditya 
built Buddhist Viharas at Huskapura and other places, 
and temples for Brahmanical gods — ^BhuteSa (Siva) and 
Parihasa Ke^ava (Visnu). His most famous construc- 
tion was the Martan^a temple of the Sun, whose ruins 
stiU testify to its former grandeur. 

Jayapfda Vimyaditya 

lAlitaditya’s grandson, Jayapida Vinayaditya 
(779-810 A.D.), was another illustrious member of the 
house. He defeated and dethroned a king of Kanauj 
who was identical either with Vajrayudha or with Indra- 
yudha. But Kalhana’s description of the Kashmiri 
monarch’s expeditions against Nepal and an otherwise 
unknown king of Paundravardhana (North Bengal)j 
named Jayanta, reads more like fiction than sober history. 
Jayapida was a great patron of letters, and his court was 
adorned by suth geniuses as Udbhaja, Vamana, and 
Damodaragupta (author of the Kuttanimata). In his later 
years, however, Jayapida leaned towards avarice and 
tyranny owing perhaps to his wars and depletion of the 
treasuryr He was followed by a number of weak rulers 
under whom the power of the Karkotokas steadily 
declined until about the middle of the ninth century 
they were supplanted by the Utpalas. 

mhe Utpala Dynasty 

Avantivarman 

Avantivarman, who founded the Utpala dynasty 
in 855 A.D., was not in a position to embark upon 
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any schemes of conquest, as the kingdom had suffered 
greatly both from economic and from political troubles 
during the reigns of the later Karkotakas. Avantivarman, 
therefore, took vigorous steps to improve the adminis- 
tration, establish internal security, and rehabilitate 
the state resources. The first thing that he did was to 
curb effectively the power of the Damaras, a turbulent 
class of rural aristocrats. We may next mention the 
vast engineering projects of his minister for public 
works, Su3rya, whose name is preserved in the modem 
town of Sopur (Suyyapura). He constmcted channels 
for irrigation, and even changed the course of the river 
Vitasta (Jhelum) to prevent floods, thus reclaiming 
extensive marshy areas for cultivation. These bene- 
ficent activities increased the prosperity of the land, 
so that a Kbdrt of rice could be bought for 56 dinar as, 
whereas previously the price of the same was 200 
dindras. 

Avantivarman constructed and endowed temples, 
and gave liberal sums in chfirity to Brahmans. He also 
extended his patronage to literary men, amongst whom 
the most prominent was Anandavardhana, author of 
the Dhvanjdkka. The name of Avantivarman survives 
in .the present town of Vantpor or Avantipura. 

Sankaravarman 

After the death of Avantivarman in 883 A.D., the 
kingdom was convulsed by a dvil turmoil, which even- 
tually ended in favour of his sgn, Sankaravarman. 
The latter reversed the peaceful pohcy of his father, 
and plunged headlong in foreign wars. He invaded 
Darvabhisara (the region between the Vitasta and the 
Candrabhaga), made his influence felt in Trigarta 
(Kangra), and defeated the Gurjara lord, Alakhana, who 
was helped by Lalllya Sahl. Sankaravarman also seized 
certain territories, conquered earlier by Mihira Bhoja, 
from Mahendrapala I Pratihara, and transferred them 
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to the hakkiya Tchief. Sahkaiavarman died in 90a 
A.D. while retutning from an expedition through the 
Hazara country (Urala). 

Sahkaravarman’s military operations were a heavy 
drain on the treasury, which he tried to replenish by ad- 
opting strange methods of fiscal extortion. He .even 
plundered the temples and levied fees on reUgious cere- 
monies. The result or this oppressive taxation was the 
gradual impoverishment of the people. Learning also 
languished under his rule for want of patronage. 

Lafer Ufpalas 

The reign of Sankaravarman’s son, Gopalavarman, 
is chiefly remembered for the defeat his minister Prabha- 
karadeva inflicted on a Sahi king, identified with Al- 
beruni’s Samand (Samantadeva). We further learn 
that the victor deposed his opponent, and placed Tor- 
amana-Kamaluka ^amalu) on the Sahi throne. The 
period from the death of Gopalavarman in 904 A.D. 
to the end of the Utpala dynasty in 939 A.D. is largely 
dominated by the a close corporation of foot- 

soldiers, who, notwithstanding the rivalry of the 
Ekdngas J(p 'kxndi of military pqUce), had become so 
powerful as to assume the role of king-makers. This 
state of affairs was in no small measure due to the 
incapacity and avarice of the rulers themselves. For 
instance, the government did nothing to relieve the 
distress of the subjects when there occurred a severe 
famine in Kashmir in 917-18 A.D. in the time of the 
child-monarch, Partha. Kalhana laments that while 
innumerable persons died of starvation and misery, the 
royal family cared only for its own comforts, and the 
ministers and Tantrms callously “amassed riches by 
selling their stores of rice at high prices.” The last 
king but one, Unmattavanti (937-93 9 A.D.), was indeed 
“worse than wicked”. He slew his father, Partha, in 
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his retteat at Jayendravihara, and starved all his half- 
brothers to death. Unmattavanti took fiendish delight 
in cruel and loathsome acts like getting the wombs of 
pregnant women cut open. Fortunately, he died soon, 
and with the brief reign of his supposed son, Sura- 
varman II, the Utpala house came to an end in 939 
A.D. 

Tbe line of Parvagupta 

After Suravarman II, the Brahmans elected Ya§- 
aJUcara, son of Gopalavarman’s minister, Prabhakara- 
deva, as king. During his benevolent reign of nine 
years (939-48 A,D.), peace and prosperity returned to 
the country. His son and successor, Sarhgrama, was 
killed in 949 A.p. by the minister, Parvagupta, who 
usurped the throne himself. The most interesting 
figure in this line was Didda, grand-daughter of 
Bliima Sahi and daughter of the Lohara (in the Punch 
State) chief, Sirhharaja. She was an ambitious and 
energetic woman, and for nearly half a century — ^first 
as queen-consort of king Ksemagupta (950-958 A.D.), 
then as regent, and lastly as ruler (980-1003 A.D.) — she 
was the dominant personality in the politics of Kashmir. 
During this period there were constant court-intrigues, 
but in spite of the opposition of theDamaras (land- 
owning nobles) and the Brahmans she maintained her 
authority with the assistance of Tunga, a Khasa of low 
origin, for whom she displayed excessive fondness. 

The Loharas 

Before her death in 1003 A.D., Didda was success- 
ful .in settling the succession on her nephew, Sariigrama- 
raja, brother of the Lohara prince, Vigraharaja. Sam- 
gramaraja (1003-28 A.D.) proved a weak king, and 
■duriag the earlier part of his reign Tunga continued to 
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be the teal power in the state. The latter went to 
the help of Trilocanapala Sahi in 1014 A.D. against 
the aggression of Mahmud, who, however, utterly 
routed the combined Hindu army. The Sultan made 
an attempt to conquer the valley in H. 412=1021 A.D. 
He advanced up to the foot of the hills but being unable 
to storm the fort of Lohkot he withdrew to Lahore. 
Barring brief intervals of good govermnent, the subse- 
quent history of Kashmir is mainly a long tale of lust, 
tyranny, misrule, and fiscal oppression. A land so fair 
was never perhaps so unfortunate in its early monarchs. 
One of them, Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.), who began well 
as an administrator, military leader, and liberd patron 
of tfe softer arts of music and poetry, later degenera- 
ted- into a profligate, cruel-hearted, and irreligious man. 
His extravagant expenditure and unbounded immorality 
soon led him into deep waters. He employed 
“Tum§ka” (Moslem) generals in the army, and devi^d 
a systematic policy of plundering the temples and 
defiling the images. He tried to squeeze money out of 
the people in other ways also. At last, the powerful 
pamaras raised the standard of revolt, and for a time 
anarchy prevailed in the kmgdom. Ultimately Ucchak 
seized the throne of Kashmir. The sceptre, however, 
continued to change hands quickly with the result 
that the people almost began to groan under the weight 
of civil wars, nai^ovemment, and machinations 
of the aristocracy. Thus, Hindu rule dragged on in 
the valley till 1359 A.D., when a Moslem adventurer, 
Shah Mir, established his dynasty under the title Sri- 
Samsdina or Shams-ud-din. It is worth remembering 
that during the time of the early Moslem kings the 
Brahmans maintained their political importance, and 
Sanskrit was the principal language of the realm, j 
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MEDIEVAL HINDU DYNASTIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA (contimed) 

Section A 
ASSAM» 

'Exttnt of ’Kamarupa 

The name Kamrup (Kamatupa) is now applied 
to the central region of Assam — ^the district extending 
from Goalpaia-to Gauhati. In ancient times, however, 
it denoted the whole of the province of Assam as well 
as portions of North and East Bengal and Bhutan. The 
capital of this kingdom was Pr^jyotisapura, perhaps 
not far from the site of modem Gauhati. 

Legendary 'Sjtlers 

Inscriptions and literature uniformly affirm that 
the kings of Kamatupa were descended from the my- 
thical Nataka, whose son, Bhagadatta, figured promi- 
nently on the side of the Kauravas in the Mahabharata 
war. Whatever the value of such tcaditions, there is 
no doubt that the people regarded the mling family as 
existing from high antiquity. Even Yuan Chwang 
states about the middle of the seventh century that 
between his royal contemporary of Assam and the 
founder of the dynasty no less than one thousand gene- 

^ Sir Edward Gait, Histety of Assam, and ed., (Calcutta, 1^2.6); 
K. L. IBaroa, Histoiy of Assam; Dyi .Hist. North. In 4 ., I, Ch, V, 
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rations had ekpsedA 
^arly epi^apmc notices 

The earliest historically important reference to 
Kamarupa occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscription, 
which describes it as a frontier state yielding allegiance 
to Samudragupta. We next learn from the Aphsad ins- 
cription that the Later Gupta monarch, Mahasenagupta, 
carried his arms up to the banks of the river Lohitya or 
Lauhitya . (Brahmaputra) and defeated Susthitavarman,^ 
who has righdy been identified with his Kamarupa 
namesake mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates.® 

Bhaskaravarman 

The reign of Susthitavarman’s son, Bhaskaravar- 
man, has been rendered memorable by the visit of Yuan 
Chwang to Kamarupa early in 645 A.D. .The former 
was in constant dread of his neighbour, SaIMka, king 
of Karnasuvarna, and so he (Bhaskaravarman) formed an 
“unending alliance” with Harsa at the very start of his 
career. Bhaskaravarman or Kumararaja, as his second 
name, was, attended both the assemblies of his great 
ally at Kanauj and Prayaga. This fact and the honour 
he extended to the Buddhist Yum Chwang indicate how 
wide were the sympathies of Bhaskaravarman, who 
himself perhaps belonged to the Brahman caste. Some 
scholars, however,- think that the pilgrim’s testimony 
merely signifies the Brahmanical reUgioii of the Kama- 
rupa Idng. He is also said to have helped the Chinese 
mission under Wang-hieun-tse, against whom O-la-na- 
shun or Arjuna, the usurper of Harsa’s throne, took 
the field in 648 A.D. The Nidhanpur plates represent 

^ This is to be taken with a certain amount. of caution. 

* C. I. L, III, pp. 203, 206, verses 13-14. 

*Ep. Ink, XU, pp. 74, 77. According to the Nidhanpur 
plates, the founder of me line tras Pufjavarman (Ibid., pp. 75, 76). 
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Bhaskafavarman as a vanquishet of “hundreds of kings,” 
and record a grant made from his camp at the capital 
of Karnasuvarna,^ which he must have annexed in 
the confusion following the death of Harsa. Thus 
Bhaskaravarman continued to rule from almost the 
beginning of the seventh century to about its middle. 

LaUr History 

Nothing is known of the successors, if any, of 
Bhaskaravarman. It appears that his family was 
not long after overthrown by a local adventurer, named 
Salastambha, who founded a new dpasty which was 
in turn supplanted by another early in the ninth cen- 
tury AJD. Barring one or two exceptions, none of 
these rulers exercised influence outside the limits of 
Assam. In the middle of the eighth century one of 
its monarchs named Sri-Harsa, father-in-law of the 
Nepalese Jayadeva, is said to, have conquered Gau(^, 
Odra (Orissa^) KalMga, Ko§ala, and other' lands.? 
Similarly, in the first half of the eleventh century an- 
other king, Ratnapala, son of Brahmapala, wielded con- 
siderable power. He claims to have struck awe into the 
hearts of the lord of the Gutjaras, the Gauda (Pala) 
monarch, the Daksinatya ruler (i.e., Vikramaditya VI 
Calukya, who invaded Kamarupa in the reign of his 
father Somesvara I), the KsraMa (perhaps Mjendra I 
Gala?)®, the Babikas and the Tatks (Taj^as?)^. 

Pala Aggressions 

Kamarupa did not escape the arms of the ambitious 

. ^ Ibid., lalso pp. 65-66, 

2 Ind. Ant,, VoL IX, p, 179, 1 , 15. 

® See Infra, 

^J, A, S, B., 1898, pp, ■115-18. ' Do these Taiks refer to the 
Moslem raiders of Nortibicrn India imder Mahmtd of Ghassoi and 
Maksud? They did not^ however, proceed farther eastward than 
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Paia monarchs. According to the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion,^ Dcvapala (e. 815-5 5 A.D.) sent an expedition under 
his cousin, Jayapala, who achieved some successes 
against the icing of Pragjyotisa (verse 6). Ample 
evidence exists to show that about the third decade 
of the twelfth century Assam recognised Kumarapala’s 
authority, and his minister Vaidyadeva enjoyed substan- 
tial power there. 

Foreign incursions 

One remarkable feature of the history of Kama- 
rupa is that it did not succumb to the onslaughts of the 
Moslems in spite of their repeated attempts to subdue 
it, beginning with the ill-fated invasion of Tibet by 
Muhammad ibn BaldityarinH. 601=1205 A.D.,in which 
he lost practically all his troops owing to the destruction 
of a strategic bridge by the Assamese, and ending with 
the attack of Aurangzeb’s famous general, Mir Jumla, 
in 1662 A.D. Assam was, however, subjugated early 
in the thirteenth century by the Ahoms, a branch of the 
Shan tribe. They were masters of the land until 1825 
A.D., when the British occupied it. The name Assam 
is probably derived from the«e Ahom conquerors. 

Religion 

Assam is the centre of both Buddhist and Hindu 
Tantricism, and in popular imagination it is associated 
with magic and witchcraft. Its most sacred shrine is 
that of Kamakhya, near Gauhati, where Sakta Hindus 
worship the female form of the Deity. The country pre- 
sents an interesting example of the gradual spread of 
Hinduism among the aborigines and the Mongolian 
ttibes that settled down there in the course of ages. 

^ JW. A»e,, XV, pp. 505, 308, V. 6. Dr. H. C. Ray idciitifie.s 
the Assamese contemporary of Jayapala with Harjara or with his 
son, Vanamala (Dj. Hist. North. Ittd., Vol. I, p. 248). 
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Section b; 

THE pAlAS^ 

history of Bengal 

In ancient times the foitunes of Bengal were closely 
linked up with Magadha. The Nandas, who axe des- 
cribed as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridai nations, 
probably extended their authority to the Lower Ganges 
valley, and so also did the Mauryas. The Kushans do 
not seem to have held sway over it, but the Guptas 
were certainly masters of Bengal; After the disinte- 
gratioh of the Gupta empire petty principalities grew 
up there, and the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari 
llanavarman even refers to the warlike activities of the 
“Gaudas living on the seashore” about the middle of 
ithe sixth century A.D.® Jn the beginning of the seventh 
century, Bengal was - ruled by . Salahka, who killed 
Rajyavardhana of Thaneivar'and for a time occupied the 
Ivfaukhari capital, Kanauj. Yuan Chwang calls Sa^M- 
ka king of Karnasuvarna, whereas according to an 
inscription 4 ated G.E. 300—6x9 A. D. his suzerainty , 
was acknowiedged by the Sailpdbhavas of the Ganjam 
region.^ “Maharaiadhiraja” SaSahka was thus the 
■sovereign of fairly extensive territories. Himself a 
Saiva, he is said to have persecuted the Buddhists. 
After his decline or death, Bengal comprising Patmclra- 
vardhana, Samatata,. Tamralipti (Tamluk), and Karna- 
suvarna passed into the hands or Harsavardhana. His 

, 1 V. A. Smith, “Pala Dynasty of Bengal,” M. XXXVIII 
(1909), pp. 23J-48; R. D. Batierji-, “The Palas of Bengal,” Mm. 
As. Soc. Beng.f Vol. V, No. 55 R. C. Majumdar, Eatly His'toty of 
Bengal (Dacca, 1924); H. C. Ray, Dj. Hist. North. Ind., I, Ch. VI, 
pp. 271-390. 

® See Ante. - . . 

® Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 141 f. The exact findspot of this inscription 
is unknown, but it remained lying in the office ■ of the , Collector, 
Ganjam, for some time. 
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death ill 647 A.D. was followed by a period of chaos 
and foreign in.cursions. Bhaskaravamian of Assam 
appears to have then annexed h>.arnasuvainuj and some 
time in the second quarter of the eighth century Yafo- 
vamian of Kanauj defeated tlic king of Magadha and 
Gaudav It was also overrun by Lalitadiiya of Kash- 
mir Sri-Harsa of Kainarupa and other invaders. When 
anarchy was 'thus rampant in the land, the people assem- 
bled together and chose Gopala as their monarch. 

Who were the Palas^ 

It is significant that diC' Palas do not trace theii 
descent from any ancient hero. We merely learn' from 
an inscription discovered at Khalimput that the 
Pala dynasty, so called because the names of all its mem- 
bers had the termination— sprang from one Dayi- 
tavisnu, whose son was Vapyata. Probably this shows 
that'the family rose from humble beginnings, and had no 
illustrious ancestry. Later on, however, attempts were 
made to connect it with the Sea or the Sun. 

Gopala 

Although the details of Gopala’s career are not 
known, there is no doubt that he introduced peace in 
the kingdom, and laid the foundations of 'the future 
ffieatncss of his family. According to the Tibetan 
Lama, Taranatha, Gopala built the celebrated monastery 
at OtaiitapuraJ(modern town of Bihar), and reigned 
for forty-five years. We agree, however, with Mr. Allan 
who remarks that “this can hardly refer to the period of 
his full power. His dates are probably c, A.D. 765-70.’'^ 

Dharmapdk 

Gopala’s son and successor, Dharmapala, was an 


dharmapAla 


}f6 

enetgetic personality, and the task of internal conso- 
lidation having already been accomplished by his 
father, he found himself in a position to undertake 
foreign expeditions. His most notable achievement 
was the defeat of Indraraja (Indrayudha), whom 
he deposed, raising Cakrayudha to the throne of 
Kanauj. The settlement, thus made by the Gauda 
monarch, was “readily accepted” by the leading con- 
temporary states of Northern India, viz., Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra JCuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and 
Klira.^ Dharniapala’s wars with other contemporaries, 
however, appear to have been disastrous to ms arms. 
Inscriptions record that both Vatsaraja Pratlhara and 
Dhruva Rastrakuta (^. 779-94 A.D.), who could not 
tolerate the imperial pretensions of Dharmapala, routed 
him separately. The engagement with Dhruva per- 
haps took place in the Gangetic Doab, for we are told 
that he vanquished the Gauda ruler “as he was fleeing 
between the Ganges and the Jumna.”^ The Sanjan 
plates further testify that “Dharma (Dharmapala) and 
Cakra}Tadha surrendered of themselves” to Govinda 
III Raspakuta (f. 794-814 A.D.). Finally, Dharmapala’s 
dreams of supremacy in thfe North came to nought when 
Nagabhafa II Pratlhara seized Kanauj from Cakrayu- 
dha. Dharmapala was furious at the dethronement of 
his protegd, but all was in vain and he suffered a re- 
verse in a sanguinary contest with the Pratlhara con- 
queror at Mudgagiri (Monghyr)^. 

Dharrnapala was a Buddhist, and he is said to have 
founded the famous establishment, at Vikrama^ila 
(Patharghata, Bhagalpur district). Its splendid temples 
and monasteries bore eloquent testimony to his liberality 
as well as to that of the other donom. 

^Ep.Iad., IV, pp. 248, 252. 

14. ■ ■: 
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Devapala 

After a long reign,^ Dhatrpapala was succeeded 
by his son, Devapala, who is rightly reckoned the 
most mighty Pala potentate. Epigraphic records credit 
him with extensive conquests. It is stated that he 
“made tributary the earth” between Reva’s patent 
(Vindhyas) and Gaurl’s father (Himalayas), and “enjoy- 
ed” it even as far as Rtoa’s bridge in the south. ^ 
These are, no doubt, vain hyperboles, but the Badal 
pillar inscription® specifically claims that, owing to the 
sagacious advice of the ministers, Darbhapani and Ke- 
dara Milra, Devapala “eradicated the race of the Utkalas, 
humbled the pride of the Hunas, and scattered the con- 
ceit of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.” We learn 
from the Bhagalpur inscription (verse 6)* that Devapala’s 
cousin, Jayapala, was responsible for securing the submis- 
sion of Utkala (Orissa) and also Pfagjyotisa^ssam). The 
Gurjara adversary of Devapala may be identified with 
Mihira Bhoja (856-85 A.D.), who attempted to extend 
his power eastward. He met with some initial suc- 
cesses, but his further advance was effectively checked 
by the Gauda monarch. It appears from a copper- 
plate, discovered at Nalanda, that Devapala granted 
five villages — ^four in the Rajagriha-W0f<? and the fifth 
in the Gaya visaja (district)~ror “various comforts” 
of the Bhiksus as well as for writing the f'Dharhaa- 
ratnas” and fot the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery 
built there by. Balaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvipa 

^According to the Khalimput plate^ it lasted for 32 years, 
whereas Taranatha ascribes to Dharmapala a reign of 64 years. 
We may, therefore, take the mean number forty-five as a rough 
approximation to truth. 

^c£ verse 15 of the Moaghyr- grant, Ep* Ind., XVIII, pp. 
504*07. 

® n, pp. 160-67, 

^c£ the Bhigafpur grant -of NSrlyaijiapila, W, XV, 

pp, 504 rio, . ^ 
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aad Yava-bhumi. If the last two names are identical 
with Sumatra and Jaya, as has been suggested, we get 
definite evidence that the PMa kingdom was in touch 
with these far-eastern islands A 

Besides a great conqueror, Devapala was a patron 
of Buddhism, and he constructed temples and monas- 
teries in Magadha. Thus, art and architecture received 
a fresh impetus, and Nalanda continued to flourish 
as the chief seat of Buddhist learning. The limits 
of Devapala’s reign may be fixed between c. 815 and 
855 A.D. 


Mdrajanapala 


The next monarch of note was Narayanapala, 
who ruled for at least fifty-four years {c. 858-912 A.D.). 
He was born of Lajja, a princess of the Haihaya (Cedi) 
race. The Bhagalpur inscription’^ records that in jthe 
17th year of his reign he granted from Mudgagiri 
(Monghy^ a village in Tira-bhukti (Tirhut) to the 
shrine of Siva, and built one thousand temples in honour 
of the same deity. During the earlier part of 
Narayanap ila’s reign Magadha remained under the 
P^asi but several inscriptions, dated in the regnal years 
of Mahendrap^a 1 , prove that later it passed along 
with Northern Bengal into the hands of the Pratiharas.^ 
The occupation of these regions must have taken place 
soon after the latter’s aepession, for neither the alleged 
victories of his predecessor, Mihita Bhoja, nor the 
findspots of his inscriptions, support the view that 
he won any appreciable success in his eastern ven- 
tures Thus, Magadha and Northern Bengal having 
come under tfle sway of the Pratlharas, and with Eastern 


Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. jio-27 {^see the Nalanda copper-plate 


® hd. Attt., XV, pi}. 3 y 4 -io, 

® See Histeiy of KoiaSy, pp. 248-50 
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Bengal under the Candras, the 'PAh authority was limited 
to western and Southern Bengal. But towards the 
close of his reign Narayanapala took advantage of the 
fratricidal struggle between Bhoja 11 and Mahipala, and 
re-occupkd Uddandapura (modern town of Bihar). 
When the Prattharas again received a shock owing 
to the invasion of the Rastrakuta Indra III in 916-17 
A.D., Rajyapala (^. 9i2-93'6 A.D.) probably mrther 
recovered his ancestral possessions up to the eastern 
banks of the liver Sone. 

Mahlpala I 

Mahipala, son of Vigrahapala 11 , was another 
powerful prince of the line. From the findspots of his 
inscriptions it is clear that the Pala power had once 
more revived, and that his dominions included places so 
widely apart as Dinajpur and Muzafferpur; Patna, Gaya 
and Tippera. Mahipala I reconquered Northern ij^ngal 
from a “Gau^a king” of the Kamboja family (i.e., of 
Mongolian origin), who had “snatched it away”, pre- 
sumably about the end of Gopala IFs reign. The 
Kamboja intruder, whose name is unknown, built a 
temple of Siva in Bangad (Dinajpur district). An 
inscription of Mahipala furnishes us the Vikrama 
samat date 1083=1026 A;D., one of the fixed points 
in Pala .chronology.^ Its discovery at Saroath should 
not, however, be taken to indicate that this region was 
included in the Pala realm. It simply records the cons- 
truction of the Gandhahiti, and the repairs Mahipala 
caused to be made through the brothers, Sthij:a;^la 
and Vasantapala, in the Dharmarajika Stfipa and the 
Dharmacakra. These were ' purely religious' acts, 
and no political significance could be attached to them. 
There are also vague references in literary works to' his 

’ Sarnath Stone inscriptiUn, lad. Ant., XI'V (1885), pp 139- 
140; see also /. frB.,, T<3o6, pp. 445-47; GatldakkhamSM, pp. 104-09. 
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Gonflicts with the KarnStas and to the loss of Tira- 
bhukti (Tirhut), where G^ngeyadeva, identified with his 
Kalacuri namesake, was ruling in the Vikrama year 
1076=1019 A.DA But/ the most important event 
of Mahip^a’s reign was the northern incursion of 
Rajendra I Cola some time between 1021 and 1025 A.D.® 
Passing through Orissa, Southern Ko^ala, Danda- 
bhukti (Balasore and Midnapore districts), he is said to 
have conquered Rana^ura of Takkana-l^am (Southern 
Radha, Howrah and Hooghly districts) and Govinda- 
candra of Vahg^a-de^a (Eastern Bengal). The invader 
then turned northwards, and came to grips with 
Mahipala, whom he defeated. The Pala king was, 
however, successful in checking the victor’s advance 
beyond the Ganges. If, as the Tirumalai (North Arcot 
district) Rock inscription testifies, separate principalities 
existed in Eastern and Western Bengal, the territories 
of Mahipala must have suffered diminution during the 
latter part of his reign. 

Ni^apdla 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son, NayapaJa, who 
is chiefly remembered because in his fifteenth year 
Vi^varupa, his governor at Gaya, built the famous tem- 
ple of Gadadhara and other smaller shrines.'® It appears 
from Tibetan sources that Nayapala was at Ayar with 
Lak§mi-Karna {c. 1041-72 A.D.) sometime during .his 
reign.' They carried on the contest with varying for- 
tunes, but when the forces of ‘‘KarnyS of the 
were being mown down the celebrated rhonk Dlpahkam, 
Srijnana or Ati^a, then residing at Mahabodhi Vibdra, 
intervened and unmindful of personal risks negotiated a 
peace treaty between the contending parties Although 

^Dy. Hist. North. JW., Vol. I, p. 317. 

yjM^,;:,hp.::: 3 i 8 - 324 i :V 

® Mem. As. Soc. Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 78-79. 
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it did not mean victory to any side, the Cedi records, 
strangely enough, boast of the submission of the 
- Gauda monarch to Karna. There are, 

^oNayapaks^succes- contrary, indications that the 

latter even suffered a reverse at the 
hands of NayapaJa’s son, Vigrahapala III, who married his 
adversary’s daughter, Yauvana^ri, probably after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the restoration of friendly relations. 
But a disaster soon overtook the Pala prince, for 
Vikramaditya, son of Someivara I Calukya (r. 1042-68 
A.D.), is said to have vanquished the kings of Gauda and 
Kamarupa in the course of his northern incursions.^ The 
death of Vigrahapala III was followed by troublous times 
owing to the rivalry of his three sons, who aspired to 
the throne and in fact did rule successively. While 
they were fighting among themselves, the Varmans 
rose to power in eastern Bengal and the P^a territories, 
which were already reduced to portions of Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, diminished still further. In 
Varendra, a chief of the aboriginal Kaivarta tribe, named 
Divya or Diwoka, revolted and Mahipala was killed 
in the attempt to suppress him. The rebel leader was 
thus successful in establishing an independent kingdom 
in Northern Bengal. 

'Kamapala 

When Ramapala came to the throne after the brief 
reign of his second brother, Surapala II, he found him- 
self in a desperate plight. Besides the Kaivarta menace, 
he had to reckon with the recalcitrant feudatories, who 
bad taken advantage of the misfortunes of the Palas. 
According to the P^macarita of Sandhyakaranandi,^ 
Ramapala visited them personally and by his tact 
and magnanimity won them over. With the help of 

* See Infra. 

* MM. H. P. Sastrii Mm. As. Soe, Beng., Ill, No, r. 
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these vassals and his matetnal uncle, Rastrakuta 
Mathana, !^mapala led an army against the Kaivattas. 
After a preliminary reconnaissance conducted by the 
cojoamander Sivaraja, the Pala forces crossed the Ganges, 
defeated and captured the Kaivarta chief, Bhima, who 
had succeeded his father, Diwoka. Eventually the 
captive was put to death, and RamapaJa was able to 
recover his paternal dominions in Northern Bengal. This 
triumph spurted on his ambitions, and we learn that 
he then overran Kalihga and Kamarupa. His protection 
was even sought by the Yadava Varman ruler of eastern 
Bengal. The revival of Pala supremacy was, however, 

End of the dynasty <>^17 temporaty. Ramapaladied after 
a reign of about forty-five years, 
and with him the strength of the dynasty also departed. 
In the time of his son, Kumarapala, a revolt took place 
in Kamarupa; it was, no doubt, quelled by the minister, 
Vaidyadeva, but he himself virtually became independent 
there. The successors of Kumarapala were weak like 
him, and they could hot arrest the decline of the 
family. The feudatories gradually asserted themselves, 
and the rise of Vijayasena even resulted in the expul- 
sion of Madanapala from Northern Bengal. The 
authority of the Palas was now confined to a portion 
of Bihar, where they maintained a precarious existence 
for a short period, hemmed in on the east by the 
Senas and on the west by the Gahadavalas. The last 
glimpse of a Pala ruler is afforded by an. inscription, 
dated V.E. 1252=1175 A.D. in thd fourteenth year of 
Govindapala, about whom nothing else is known.^ 

Achimments of the fdlas 

Thus, having ruled Bihar and Bengal with many 
vicissitudes of fortune for over four centuries, the 
Palas disappeared from the stage of history. Scholars 


^/.E.O.R.J’., December 1928, p. 534. 
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have not yet been able to locate their capital with 
certainty, but it may have been Mudgagiri (Monghyr), 
from where the Pala kings issued several grants. The 
most powerful members of the dynasty were Dharma- 
pala and Devapala; their spheres of activity and in- 
fluence were much wider than the limits of their direct 
jurisdiction. The Pala kingdom ultimately suffered 
decay owing to internal dissensions, revolts, and the 
rise of new powers. The Palas were great patrons of 
art and literature. Vincent Smith has mentioned the 
names of two artists, Dhiman and his son Vitapala, 
who “acquired the highest fame for their skUl as pain- 
ters, saflptors, and bronze-founders.”’- Unfortimately 
no building of that age is extant, but 4 large number of 
tanks and channels dug during' their rule bear witness 
to the interest the Pala monarchy -> took in works of 
public utility. They were earnest followers of Buddhism, 
which developed newer Tantric forms and was revivified 
under their patronage. Monasteries were generously 
endowed, being the most effective agencies for the 
promotion of learning and religion. One of the monks, 
the famous Atisa, is known to have gone to Tibet 
on a Buddhist mission about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The P^as were, , however, by no 
means unfavoturable towards Hinduism. They freely 
made gifts to Brahmans, and even constructed temples 
in honour of Hindu gods. 

Section C* 

THE SENAS'* 

Origin 

The Senas, who gave the death-blow to the P^a, 

^ E. H. J., 4th ed., p. 417. 

M. Sarkat, History of Bengal” (Sena Period), 

Jonn Depi, XVI (19^7),- pp. . 
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powei in Bengal, were probably of sourhern origin. 
It has been suggested that they carved out a principality 
in Radha (West Bengal) in the confusion following the 
north-eastern expedition of Vikramaditya Calukya, 
son of Somesvara I (c. 1042-68 A.D.)d The founder 
of the dynasty, Samantasena, is described as a descen- 
dant of Viraseha, born in “the family of the moon,” 
and as “the head-garland of the Karnata-Ksatriyas” 
or of the Brahma-Ksatriyas which term perhaps signifies 
that the Senas were at first Brahmans, but subse- 
quently adopted the military profession and became 
Ksatriyas, 


Vijayasena 

Vijayasena, grandson of Samantasena, brought the 
“ family into prominence during his long reign of over 
sixty-two years (f. 1095-1158 A.D,). He distinguished 
himself in warfare, and made many territorial acquisi- 
tions. He is represented as having “impetuously as- 
sailed” the lord of Gauda, who has usually been identi- 
fied with Madanapala. That Vijayasena drove out the 
Palas from Northern Bengal is proved by the dis- 
covery of an inscription at Deopara in the Rajshahi 
district® and by his grant of a village in Paundravar- 
dhana-M»/l//, as recorded in a plate found at Barrackpur.® 
The latter document was issued from Vikramapura in 
the sixty-second year, which shows that some time 
before the end of his reign Vijayasena had extended his 
authority over eastern Bengal also. We are further 
told thac his fleet once sailed “in its playful conquest 
of the western regions up the whole course of the Gan- 
ges;”^ and he defeated a number of his contemporaries, 
the chief among them being Nanyadeva of Tirhut and 


^ See Dy, Hut, North, VoL L pp. 331, 5 5 6, 
^ Ep, hd,, 1 , pp, 305-15. 
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the kings of Kamatupa and Kalihgad The last was 
presumably identical either with Kamamava {c. 1147-56 
A.D.) or with Raghava (c. 1156-70 A.D.), for there is 
some evidence to believe that their father, Anantavarman 
Codagaiiga {c. 1077-1147 A.D.), was on friendly terms 
with Vijayasena. The Sena sovereign was a devout 
Saiva and a generous patron of the Srotrijas. He ex- 
cavated an artificial lake, and built a splendid temple 
of Pradyumnesvara Siva at Deopara. 

Vallalasena 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son, Vallalasena, 
whose mother was Vilasadevi, a princess of the Sura 
line of Western Bengal. He did not gain any notable 
victories, although he was able to maintain his dominions 
intact. Traditions affirm that he introduced Kulimsm 
and re-organised the caste-system in Bengal. There is, 
however, no epigraphic corroboration of these social 
reforms. Like his father, Vallalasena too was a Saiva, 
and he is said to have compiled two well-known works, 
the Danasdgam and the Adhhutasdgara, under the guidance 
of his preceptor. 

iMksmanasena 

Laksmanasena or Rai Lakhamaniya was the last 
important member of the dynasty. He is credited 
with extensive conquests. It is probable he may have 
overrun the neighbouring regions of Kamarupa and 
Kalihga in his earlier career, but his other martial ex- 
ploits and the alleged erection of “pillars of victoiy” at 
Benares and Allahabad^ are but empty vaunts and have 
no basis in fact. The Gahadavalas were masters of these 

Ind., I, pp. 309-10, 314. (Deopara stone inscriptkni). 
“ cf. Bakerganj inscription of Kesavasena, J.A.S.B,, N. S,, X, 
(1914), pp. 97-104; M.adhianagar grant, Ihid., N. S., V, (1909), 
pp. 473, 476, verse ii. 
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two cities, and it would be utterly wide of the mark 
to suppose that Laksmanasena wrested them from such a 
powerful king as Jayacandra, whose territories extended 
in the east at least up to the Gaya district. Besides, if 
the Moslem historians deserve any credence, Laks- 
manasena must have been an extremely craven-hearted 
man. For we are told that he fled from the backdoor 
of his palace without making even a show of resistance 
at the approach of Muhammad ibn BaWityar Khilii, 
who, after conquering Bihar and massacring “the shaven- 
headed Brahmans” (Buddhist monks) probably in 1197 
A.D., advanced against Nadia towards the close of 
1199 A.D. with a small force. Lak§manasena’s govern- 
ment was evidentiy rotten to the core, otherwise 
BaWjtyar would not have been allowed to press on to 
the capital, and take it by surprise with a party of eigh- 
teen horsemen only.^ The Sena monarch then went 
acrqss the Ganges to eastern Bengal, where he is known 
to have ruled until c, 1206 A.D. Minhaj-ud-dm de- 
poses that his reign lasted for eighty years, but this is 
certainly erroneous. There are strong grounds to 
place Laksmanasena’s accession about 1180 A.D.® After 
his death, the Senas continued to exercise authority in 
eastern Bengal (“Bang”) for almost another half a century, 
when it also passed into the hands of the Moslems. 

Like many kings of antiquity, Laksmanasena 
encouraged the cultivation of polite letters. Among 
the literary ornaments of his court, Dhoyika, who 
wrote the Pavana-duta, and Jayadeva, the celebrated 
author of the Gita-Govinda^ deserve special mention. 

^ Without unduly stressing the correctness of this figure, there 
can be sip doubt that Ba^tyar attacked the Setia capital with a 
small body of soldiers, 

2 Laksmanasena did not found the era of 1 1 1 9 A.D., which 
afterwards came to be associated with bis name. See also ‘‘On. 
Laksmanasena Era/’ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume^ 
Vol. ni, Orientaiia, pp, 1-5. 
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Laksmanasena himself was something of a poet, for 
he is said to have completed the Jidhhuta-sdgara begun 
by his father. 

Section D 

KAUNGA and ODRAI 

Extent 

The boundaries of Kalinga have varied from time 
to time. Roughly speakijig, it corresponded to the 
coastal region between the Godavari and the Mahanadi. 
It was often distinguished from Odra, but there are 
indications that in its widest sense Kalinga denoted 
almost the whole of the modem province of Orissa. 


Scanty Information 

The history of this part of India during the period 
under survey is extremely obscure owing to the absence 
of a paramount power and the uncertainties of chronolo- 
gy. Among the dynasties that ruled simultaneously over 
portions of Kalinga and Odra with various ups and 
downs of fortune, the most important were the-Ke^a- 
ris of Bhuvane^var^ and the Eastern Gangas of Kaiihga- 
nagara (Kalingapatam or MukhaUhgam in the Ganjam 
district?). Unhappily, we do not 
The artistic^ ^hi- authentic political informa- 

° ^ ^ ' tion about the former. They were 

devout Saivas, and immortalised their 
sway by constructing the magnificent temples of 
Bhuvanelvar with a “‘profusion of decorative motifs 
inspired by human, animal and vegetable life”. The 


evements 

aris 


^ R. D* Banerji, Histofy of Orissa; B. C. Ma^iimdar, Orissa m 
the Making; W. W. Hunter, OHssa (London, 1872); H. C* Ray,. 
Dj. Hist. Nmk M., I, Ch. YU, pp. 591-503. 

* Their symbol was the lion. 
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great Lingaraja sanctuary (c. nth century), which to 
this day stands as one of their noblest monuments, is 
veritably an inspired orgy of sculptural ornamentation 
almost unique in the woddd It has a high steeple tower 
with vertical sides except near the summit, and the pyra- 
midal roof of the porch is loftier than that of earlier 
periods, but the pillars are still wanting. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to mention here that the Orissan style of 
architecture has certain distinctive features, each temple 
consisting of the Vmdm (tov^eted shrine), Jagamohana 
‘'(audience chamber), Natamandapa (dancing saloon), and 
the Bhogamflndapa (refectory). The last two are believed 
to be "somewhat later appendages.” What is, however, 
specially noteworthy in Orissan temples is the high spire 
(pfkbara) and abundance of catving. 

Tbe Eastern Gaiigas^ 

The Eastern Gangas established themselves in 
Kalihga about the beginning of the eighth century 
A.D. They originally belonged to Kolahala (Kolar), 
and were thus a branch of the Gangas of Mysore. 
Hardly anything is known of the earlier Gangas, during 
whose time Kalihga suffered a good deal from foreign 
incursions. For instance, in the middle of tire eightli 
• century Sri-Hatsa of Assam claims to have conquered 
Kalihga and Odra, and in the ninth century the Eastern 
Calukya king, Vijayaditya (844-888 A.D.), overran it. 

' Towards the last quarter ofthe eleventh century, however, 
the Gahga family rose to the zenith of its power under 
Anantavarman Codagahga. He was so called because 
he was the son of Rajaraja Gahga by his Cola wife, Raja- 
sundari, daughter of Rajendra Coda. Codagahga ruled 

i See R. L. Mitra, Tie Antiqnitm of Orissa’, M. M. Ganguly, 
Orissa and her Remains. 

® See M. M. Chakravarti, ‘‘Chronology of the Eastern Gahga 
Kings of Orissa,’* /. A. S. B., 1903, pp. 97-147. 
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for over 70 years, the known limits of his reign being 
Saka 999 and 1069=1077-1147 A.D. Tradition ascribes 
to him the building of the famous temple of Puri; and 
he considerably extended the bounds of his realm. 
He defeated the king of Utkala, and is represented as 
having “exacted tribute from all land between the Gor 
davari and the Gahga.” Anantavarman came into conflict 
with the ruler of Vehgi also, but he was on friendly 
terms with his Sena contemporary, Vijayasena.i This 
did not, however, prevent the latter from attacking 
Kalihga in the time of his ally’s sons, Kamarnava or 
Raghava. Later on, it was again ravaged by Laks- 
manasena. Early in the thirteenth century the East- 
ern Gangas began to be harassed by the Moslems, who 
continued their depredations until “Jajnagar” or Orissa 
finally fell a prey to their arms in the sixteenth century. 

Section E 

THE KALACURIS OF TRIPURl ‘ 

■ .1, 

Thetr Lineage 

The Kalacuris or Katacuris are said to have been 
the descendants of Kartavirya Arjuna. "ffeejr were thus 
a branch of the great Haihaya race, which, according 
to traditions preserved in the Epics and the Purdnas, 
ruled the Narmada valley with Amhigmati or Mandhata 
as their capital. 

KoM/a I 

The Kalacuris^ rose into prominence under Kokalla 

^ If Ramapala’s boast of the conquest of Utkala and Kalinga - 
has any substance, Codaganga must have then bowed to his steel. 

® Sometimes called Cedis owing to their occupation of the 
Cedi country. See for their history, Hiralal, “The Kalacuris 
of Tripuri,” A. B. R. 1927, pp. 280-95; R. D. Banerji, “The 
24 . . ' 
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I, who founded a kingdom at Tripuri (modem Tewat) 
in Dahala i.e., the Jubbulpui region. He flourished 
about the last decades of the ninth and the early part 
of the tenth century A.D. His matrimonial alliances 
and political activities increased the power of the family 
considerably. He married a Candella princess named 
Nattadevi, and gave the hand of his daughter to Krisna 
II (c. 875-911 A.D.). We further learn from ins- 
criptions^ that Kokalla I gave help and protection to 
his Blstrakuta son-in-law, presumably in the latter’s 
wars with the Eastern C^ukya ruler, Vijayaditya IH of 
Ve6g^^, and also to other princes like Bhoja, identi- 
fied with Bhoja II, who had to contend against his half- 
brother, Mahip^a, for the Pradhara throne.® Kokalla 
I is represented as having “conquered the whole earth” 
and plundered the treasures of a number of his royal 
contemporaries, but not much reliance can be placed 
on such boastful claims. 

Gangeyadeva 

Hardly anything important is recorded of Kokalla 
I’s successors until Gangeyadeva, whose known dates 
range from 1019 to 1041 A.D. He assumed the title 
of Vikramaditya, and is even described as “conqueror of 
the universe” in a Candella inscription discovered at 
Mahoba.'* Although this is an exaggeration, there are 
reasons to believe that he overran Nordiern India up 
to the Kara country or the Kangra valley, and annexed 
the districts of Prayaga (Allahabad) and Varanasi (Bena- 

Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments,” Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
XXIII (1931); Rajendra Singh, Tripuri KS Itihasa (in Hindi); 
H. C. Ray, Dy. Hut. North. J» 4 ., II, Ch. XII, pp. 738-820. 

■^cf. the Bdhari inscription, Ep. pp. 25^ 264, v. 17; 

pid the Benares copper-plate grant. Ibid., II, pp. 300, 506, v. 7. 

^Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 25, (1926), p. 5. 

^Histoty of Kanituj, pp. 255-56. 

^Ep. Ind., I, pp. 219, 222, L 14. 
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res) after the dowiifaU of Pratiharas. The TariMhuS’ 
Subuktigin of A 1 Baihaki definitely testifies that the latter 
place was in possession of Ganga (Gahgeya), when 
Ahmed Nialtigin, governor of the Punjab xmder 
Ma'sud I (f. 1031-40 A.D.), invaded it in H. 424=10} ^ 
A.D.’- Further, the colophon of a Nepalese Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Ramdjapa indicates that Gangeya 
occupied Tirabhukti (Tirhut) some time before the Vik- 
rama year 1076=1019 A.D.,® and an epigraph repre- 
sents him as having vanquished the kings of Utkala 
(Orissa) and Kuntak (Kanarese territory) also.® Gah- 
geyadeva’s power was, however, ultimately eclipsed 
by the rise of Bhoja Paramara, who won a victory 
over him. 

Laksmi-Karna 

Laksmi-Karna or Kacna, son and successor of 
Gahgeyadeva, was the most forceful personality among 
the Kalacuri rulers. He dominated Northern India 
during the greater part of his long reign from 1041 to 
1072 A.D., and widely extended the bounds of his realm. 
His authority was recognised in Benares, where he 
erected a lofty temple of Siva called Karnameru;^ and we 
learn of the progress of his arms so far north-west, too, 
as the land of the Kiras (Kangra).® Thus Karna, like 
his father, must have made depredations in the North, 
and asserted his influence in the disintegrated Pratihara 
kingdom of Kanauj, and it is no doubt significant that 
the Basahi plate mentions him along with Bhoja in 
connection with the “earth’s distress” .before the rise 

^Elliot, History of India, n, pp. 123-24. 

® Dy. Hist. North. Ind., Vpl. 11 , p. 774. 

® cf. the Goharwa plates, Ep. Ind;, XI, p. 143, v. 17. 

* Ep. Ind., II, pp. 4, 6, V. 13. Kama dso built the new capital 
of Kifcavati (modern Karanbel) near Tripuri. 

6 Ind. Ant., XVIH, p. 217^ 1 . ii. 
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of the Gahadavaias.^ Kama also defeated his Candella 
contemporary, identified with Vijayapala or with Deva- 
varman. In the east, the Kalacuri monarch came into 
conflict with both Nayapala and his son Vigraliapala 
m, and the latter appears to have got the upper hand 
in this trial of strength. Next, Karna utterly routed 
Bhoja Paramara of Dhara with the help of Bhima 1 
Calukya of Gujarat (c. io2a-64 A.D.), and his power 
was even felt by the kings of Coda, Kalihga, Pandya, 
etc. But towards the close of his career, Karxia met 
with, a series of disasters. Having broken oiF alliance, 
Bhima I worsted him, and Malava as well regained its 
independence under Udayaditya. Karna suffered further 
reverses at the hands of the Calukya Some^vara I 
Ahavamalla (c. io42-68' A.D,) and Kirtivarman 
Candella. 

Karna’ s Successors 

Unable to bear the burden of sovereignty, Laksmi- 
Karna in his last days probably abdicated in favour of 
Ya^ah-Karna, his son by Avalladevi of the Huna race. 
He {c. 1073-1120 A.D.) is said to have ravaged Cam- 
paranya (Camparan district), and “extirpated with ease” 
the Andhra ruler, who has rightly been identified with 
the Eastern Calukya Vijayaditya VII of Vengi (c. 1060-76 
A.D.). Yasah-Karna could not, however, arrest the 
steady decline of the family fortunes. Laksmadeva 
Paramara paid off old scores against the Kalacuris by 
attacking and storming their capital Tripuri. In the 
north, the Gahadavalas established their power in Kan- 
yakubja and Benares, and aggrandised themselves at 
the cost of the Cedis. Similarly, during the reign of 
Ya^ah-Karna’s son and successor, Gaya-Karna, the 
Candella Madanavarman (c. 1128-64 A.D.) won some 
military successes, and the Ratnapura branch of the 

103.: 1. ir - : - . S 
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Kalacuris asserted its independence in South Ko^alad 
In the time of the successors of Gaya-Karna, who were 
weaklings, the Tripuri Kalacuris finally sank into in- 
significance. 

Section F 

THE CANDELLAS OF JEJAKABHUKTI (BimdelkJmdf 
Their Origin 

The origin of the Candellas is shrouded in mys- 
tery. A legend attributes their descent to the union 
of the Moon (Candrama) with a Brahman damsel. 
This is obviously an absurd myth,, invented for giving 
the clan a noble pedigree, in the opinion of Vincent 
Smith, however, the indications are that the Candellas 
sprang from the aboriginal stock of the Bhajrs or the 
Gonds, and their original seat was Maniyagarh on the 
Ken river in the Chatarpur State.® 

Beginnings of their pomr 

The Candellas came into prominence in southern 
Bundelkhand under the leadership of Nannuka early 
in the ninth century. His grandson was Jeja or Jaya- 
sakti, after whom the kingdom was called Jejakabhukti. 
It appears from traditions and epigraphic testimony 
that the first few princes of the dynasty were feudator- 
ies of the great Pratihara emperors of Kanauj. But 
Harsadeva Candella enhanced the prestige and influence 

^ Dj. Hisf. North. Ind., II, pp. 791-92. 

V. A. Smitb, “Contributions to the History of Bundelkhand” 
J. A. S. B., 1881, Vol. I, pt, I, pp. 1-53; “The History and Coin- 
age of the Cande! (Candella) Dynasty of Bundelkhand,” Ind.Ant., 
XXXVII (1908), pp. 114-48; H. C. Ray, Dj. Hist. North. Ind., H, 
Ch. XI, pp. 66j-y37'. 

» Ind. Ant., XXXVTI. (i9o8),,pp. 1 36-37. 
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ot the family considetably by placing Mahipala (Ksi- 
tipala) on the Imperial throne in opposition to his 
brother or half-brother, Bhoja II. During the reign 
of Yadovarman, the Candellas gained a larger measure 
of independence, and aggrandised themselves at the 
cost of their neighbours, viz., the Cedis,! Malavas, Ko- 
^alas, etc. According to an inscription, found at Kha- 
juraho, YaSovarman was “a scorching fire to the Gur- 
jaras,” and that he “easily conquered the fort of Kalan- 
jara,” one of the in^rtant strongholds of the Prati- 
haras.i He is also' said to hate compelled Devapala 
Pratihara to surrender to him a celebrated image of 
Vaikuntha (Vijnu), which he subsequendy setup in a 
stately shrine at Khajuraho.® 

Dhanga 

Strangely enough, however, Yalovarman’s son and 
suc cessor, Dhanga (<r. 950-1002 A.D.), invokes the name 
of ihe Pratihara king (Vinayakapala II) as his' overlord 
in the Vikrama year 1011=954 A.D.® It would, there- 
fore, appear that like the Nizam of the Dekkan and the 
Nawabs of Oudh, who were virtually independent and 
yet nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
great Moghul at Delhi, the Candel ruler did , not all 
at once break off formal relations with the effete Imperial 
power at Kanauj, but for some time maintained an 
outward show of submission. Subsequently, the 
kingdom of Jejakabhukti saw its palmy days under 
Dhanga, for an inscription, discovered at Mhow, al- 
leges that he attained to “supreme lordship after in- 
flicting a defeat over the king of Kanyakubja.”* The 
success of the Candellas is confirmed by the Khajuraho 
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epigraph, wherein we are told that Dhahga ruled the 
earth “playfully acquired the action of his long and 
strong arms, as far as Kalafijara, and as far as Bhasvat 
situated (?) on the banks of the rivet Malava; from here 
to the banks of the river Kalindl (Jumna), and from 
here also to the frontiers of the Cedi country, and even 
as far as that mountain called Gopa (Gopadri), which 
is the unique abode of marvel.”^ The loss of Gwalior 
must have dealt a severe blow to the fortunes of the 
Pratiharas, since thereby the Candellas got hold of a 
strategic position, which they could well use as a base for 
further encroachments. Indeed, it is likely that to- 
wards the close of his reign Dhahga carried his arms 
up to Benares, where he granted a village to a Brahman 
in the Vikrama year 1055=998 A.D.® In 989 or 990 
A.D., when Jayapala, the Sdii king, invited promineat 
Hindu states to help him in resisting the aggressions 
of Sabuktigin, Dhahga, along with other potentates, 
promptly responded with men and money, and shared 
the disaster suffered by the confederate army. 

GafdtJ 

Similarly, Dhahga’s son, Ganda, joined the coali- 
tion formed by Anandap^a Sahi in 1008 A.D. to repel 
the invasion of Mahmud but nothing availed tlie Hin- 
dus and their forces were utterly routed by the Sultan. 
Next, Ganda sent an expedition under the crown-prince, 
Vidyadhara, to punish Rajyapala of Kanauj for his 
pusillanimous surrender to Mahmud about the end of 
ioi8 A.D. The Pratihara monarch was, of course, 
slain, but when the tidings reached Ghami the Sultan 
was so enraged that he forthwith rnarched against 

^ Ibid., pp. 124 , 1 J 4 > v.,4j. The passage is important as show- 
ing the extent of Dh^ga’s dominions. 

* Ind. Ant., XVI, pp. 202-04. 
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Nanda (Ganda)! to repress his audacity. Thus, the 
opponents came face to face in H. 410=1019 A.D. 
Just at the psychological moment, however, the Can- 
della ruler became alarmed at the intrepidity and strength 
of the Moslem hosts, whereupon under cover of niglit 
he ‘fled with some of his baggage and equipments.’® 
In H. 413=1022 A.D., Mahmud attacked the Candel 
territories for the second time. Having taken Gwalior 
in 1023 A.D., he invested Kalanjara. Again, Nanda 
or Ganda cowardly submitted to the invader, who 
diereupon gave him back the conquered forts, and 
triumphantly returned home with a large booty. 

YJrtivarman 

The next distinguished member of this house was 
Kirtivarman. He revived the power of the Candellas, 
which had been eclipsed in the time of his predecessors 
owing to the military activities of the Kalacuri kings, 
Gahgeyadeva and Laksmi-karna. Kirtivarman himself 
was vanquished by the latter in the earlier part of his reign, 
but it appears from inscriptions and the prologue to 
Krisna'. Mirra’s Prabodha-Candrodaya, an allegorical 
play in honour of Visnu and the Vedanta philosophy, 
that the Candel ruler eventually won a decided ^victory 
over his mighty Cedi rival. 

Madatmarman 

Another notable figure was Madanavarman, whose 
known dates range from 1129 to 1163 A.D. He claims 
to have defeated the “lord of Gutjara,” generally identi- 
fied with Siddharaja.-Jayasimha of Gujarat {f. 1095- 

1 Dr. H. C. Ray, on the other hand, suggests that Nanda is a 
mistake for Bida (Vidyadhara) and not for Ganda {Dj. Hist. North, 
igd., Vol. I, p. 606). 

• ® Elliot, Histosy of India, Vol. II, p. 464. 
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1145 A.D.). An inscription, found at Mau (Jhansi 
district), further testifies that Madanavarman over- 
came the Cedi monarch (perhaps Gaya-Kar^ia); exter- 
minated his Malava i.e., Paramara contemporary; and 
forced the “king of I^i,” probably identical with 
Vijayacandra Gahadavala, “to pass his time in friendly 
behaviour.”^ 

Faramardt 

Faramardi or Paramal of popular traditions was the 
last prominent Candella sovereign. He ruled from 
eirca 1165 A.D. to 1203. We learn from the Madana- 
pur inscription* and Cand’s Rdso that he sustained a 
reverse in 1182-83 A.D. at the hands of Prithviraja 
Cauhan .who occupied A^oba and other fortresses in 
Bundelkhand. But Paramardi escaped complete anni- 
hilation, and afterwards recovered the lost ground. 
In H. 599=1203 A.D., he offered stubborn resistance 
to Qutb-ud-din Aibak during the siege of Kalafijara. 
Finding that the odds were altogether against him, 
Paramardi capitulated, but he died before fulfilling 
any of the terms imposed. His minister, Ajadeva, 
then took up the defence; he also had, however, to 
surrender soon after. Qutb-ud-din next captured 
Mahoba, and put the subjugated territory under the 
charge of a Moslem governor. The Candellas were 
thus laid low, although they lingered on as petty chief- 
tains until the sixteenth century. 

Candella cities and lakes 

The most important cities in the CandeUa kingdom 
were Khajuraho, Kalafijara, and Mahoba. Vincent 
Smith remarks: “The first-named town, with its group 

^ Hp . I » d ,, I, pp. 198, *04. 

^Prog. Rep. Arch, J903-04, p. 55. 
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of fflagnificent temples, may be regarded as the reli- 
gKHJts, the second, with its strong fortress, as the 
military, and the third, with its palace,' as the civil 
capital.”^ The Candellas beautified Bundelkhand by 
constructing a large number of exquisite religious 
edifices and embanked lakes. One of the latter 
was the Madahasagara, formed by Madanavarman at 
Mahoba. 

Section G 

THE PARAMArAS OF MALWA® 

JF/io were the ,2aramaras ? 

Tradition represents the Paramaras (sometimes 
called Paramaras or Powars) as descendants of the 
hero Paramara, who was created by VaSistha out of 
his fire-altar at Mount Abu to rescue Nandini, the cow 
of plenty, from Vidvamitra. The probable significance 
of this mythical derivation from fire (agnikula) appears 
to be that, like the Pratiharas and other clans, the Para- 
maras were also of foreign extraction, and they became 
fit to be admitted into the Hindu caste-system after the 
performance of some fife-ceremony. But it has recentiy 
been contended on the strength of a passage in an 
inscription, unearthed at Harasola (Ahmedabad district)*, 
that “the Paramaras were members of the Ila§ttaku$a 
race,” and that they originally belonged to the Etefckan, 
which “once formed the home dominion of the Imperial 
Raftiakutas.”* 

1 Ind. Ant, XXXVII (1908;, p. 132. 

^ Sec C. E, Limfd and K. K. Leie, Paramaras^ Dbar and Mal^ 
wa (Bombay, 1908); D. C. Ganguly, Histoty of tk raramara Dymsy 
(Dacca, 1933); & C. Ray, Hist^ Norm* II, Ch, XIV, pp« 
857-932, ‘ 

®£j&. XIX, pp* 256-44. 

®D. C ,<^ngaly, Nisio^ of Ik Paramira (Dacca, 

P- 9- 
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Early stages of their power 

We have discussed elsewhere that prior to their 
conquest of Kanyakubja the Pratiharas had their seat 
of power at Ujjayinl. This region was for a long 
time a veritable bone of contention between them and 
their inveterate enemies, the Ra§trakutas of Manya- 
kheta (Malkhed), who conquered it during the north- 
ward incursions of Dhruva Nirapama, (^vinda in, 
Ihdra III, and Kti§na HI. None of them could, how- 
ever, hold Ujjain permanently. ‘For there are evidences 
to show that some time at least in their careers the 
Pratihara kings, Nagabhata II, Mihira-Bhoja, Mahen- 
drapala I, hfahipala, and Idahendrapala II, exercised 
authority over it. The Partabgarh iosctiption,^ at 
any rate, definitely informs us that in V.E. 1005=946 
A.D. the last-named had stationed one iVladhava as his 
“great feudatory lord and governor” at Ujja3dni, and 
another officer, Sri^arman, was carrying on the afiairs 
of state at Mandapika (Mandu). Thus, Upendra or 
Krisnaraja, the founder of the Paramara dynasty, and 
his ■ immediate successors must have been vassals of 
the Pratiliaras or of the Rastrakutas as they alternately 
gained ascendancy in Malwa (ancient Avanti). The 
first substantial figure was Siyaka-Har§a, the known 
limits of whose reign are V.E. 1005=949 A.D, and 
V.E. 1029=972 A.D. This was a period of the deca- 
dence of the Pratihara monarchy, and he availed himself 
of it to increase his power. But Siyaka-Harsa’s rise 
could not be a matter of indifference to his Rastrakuta 
contemporary; so a conflict between the two became 
inevitable. According to the Udepur inscription, the 
former “took away in battle the wealth of Kho^ga,”^ 
identified with his Rlftrakflm namesake (e. 955-70 
A.D.), who succeeded Kri?tia III (r. 940-5 5 A.D.). Dr. 
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Buhlet has further shown that the sack of Manyakheta 
is corroborated by Dhanapala’s a Prakrit 

work.^ Another notable victory of Slyaka-Hatsa was 
over a chieftain belonging to the Huna stock. 

Vdkpati-Munja . 

Siyaka-Harsa was followed by his illustrious son, 
Vakpad alias Munja, also called Utpalaraja, Srlvallabha, 
or Amoghavarsa, the last two being typical Ra§d:a- 
kuta epithets. His earliest known date is V.E. 1031 
=974 A.D., and we may, therefore, reasonably con- 
clude that he ascended the throne about a year previous- 
ly. He was a doughty fighter, and is said to have 
vanquished Yuvaraja II, the Kakcuri ruler of Tripuri. 
Besides, the Udepur epigraph adds that Vakpati-Munja 
made the Latas, Karnatas, Colas, and the Keralas bow 
to bis steel.® He came into hostile contact with certain 
other ruling families also, but his greatest exploit 
was the defeat of the Calukya Tailapa II no less than six 
times. Merutunga says that in the seventh campaign 
Vakpati-Munja, disregarding the sane counsel of his 
minister, plunged headlong beyond the Godavari into 
the Calukya dominions, and met with grief, having 
been taken prisoner and then killed. Dr. H. C. Ray 
points out that this disaster, which is confirmed by the 
Calukya inscriptions, must have occurred between 
V.E. 1050=993-94 A.D., the last recorded date ' of 
Vakpati-Munja, and the Saka year 919=997-98 A.D., 
when Tailapa II died.® Vakpati-Munja did not neglect 
the arts of peace as well. He excavated many artificial 
lakes, one of which, the Munjas%ata, situated at Dhar 
(Dhar 3 ), still preserves his name. He also built splen- 
did temples in the principal cities of the realm. We 
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futthei leam that he was gifted with poetic talents of 
a high order and liberally patronised men of letters. 
His court was graced by Padmagupta, Dhanafijaya, 
who wrote the DahrSpa, Dhanika, author of the 
DaSarSpavalokat Bhatta Halayudha^ and other literary, 
celebrities. 

Stndburija 

Certain Jain works, like Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
Cintdmani, indicate that Bhoja was the immediate succes- 
sor of Vakpati-Munja, but according to the more relia- 
ble epigraphic evidence there ruled between them the 
latter’s younger brother, Sindhula, i.e., Sindhuraja or 
Navasahasanka. His achievements have been immor- 
talised by Padmagupta in the Navasahasanka-Carita, 
which testifies to the success of his arms against a 
Huna prince, and KoMa or Daksina-KoMa (i.e., the 
Kalacuris of Tummana), the C^ukyas of Lafci, and 
other neighbouring powers. 

Bhoja^ 

After a short reign Sindhuraja was followed by his 
son, Bhoja, the most striking and versatile Paramara 
ruler. He raised Dhara, the capital, to a position of 
eminence, and owing to a rate combination of military 
ability and constructive statesmanship his influence was 
felt over a large part of India. An inscription calls 
him a Sdrvahhauma, and in die Udepur Praiasti he is 
represented to have “possessed the earth” from the 
Kaila^a to the Malaya mountains.® This is no doubt 
an exaggeration, if taken literally, but ample proof 

^Author of the AJ?bidbS»a-ratnamSla and the Mfitasamjivam. 

®Prof. P. T. S. Ayyangar, Bbojaraja (Madras, 1931); B. N. 
Reu, Baja Bhoja (in Hindij Allahabad, 1932). 

® Ep. Ind.t I, pp. 237-38. 
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exists to show that Bhoja conqueied exteasive tem- 
tofies, and his ambitions involved him in ceaseless 
conflicts with contempotaty states. Probably he 
first directed his energies towards tlie Karnatas, i.e., the 
Calukyas of KalyanI with a view to avenging the exe- 
cution of Vakpati-Munja, Bhoja easily defeated and 
slew his southern antagonist, iaentified with Vikrama- 
ditya V i^e. 1008 A,D.).^ The Paramara monarch’s 
attempt to establish his hegemony over the Dekkan, 
however, came to nought shortly before the Saka year 
941=1019 A.D., when the Galukya Jayasimha II (e, 
1016-42 A.D.) humbled him and broke (or “put to 
flight”) the “confederacy of Malava,”^ Next, Bhoja 
is spoken of as havi^ beaten the king of Cedi, 
i.e., Gaiigeyadeva of Tfipuri and two o&er chiefs, 
named Indraratha and Toggala, whose identification 
is uncertain. Further, it appears from the Basahi 
plate® that Bhoja made some northward depredations 
and for a time exercised supremacy over the 
land of Kanyakubja. He won a victory also against 
the Turuskas, i.e., the Moslem marauders of Northern 
India, but his engagements with Vidyadhara Candella 
and Kirtiraja, the Kacchapaghata prince of Gwalior, 
did not result in any advantage to him. Lastly, Bhoja 
overwhelmed the lord of Lata (Southern Gujarat), 
identical with another Kirtiiuja,^ and Bhima I of Guja- 
rat («•. i022'^4 A.D.). Notwithstanding these exploits, 
Bhoja’s end was inglorious. His resources were sapped 
by constant wars, and besides he had to suffer the ig- 

^ Sir R. G. Bhandarte piefets to call hdm Vikramaditya I 
(Ear^ Bistory of the Dekkm (1928), p. 140, n. 1 5). Some scholars, 
on the other hand, think that Bhoja invaded the Calukya domi- 
nions in the time of Jayasiriiha 11 {tlistoty of tbs Paramara Dynasty 
pp. 90-91). 

* Ant., V, p. 17. 

• XIV, p. 103, II. 3.4. 

* This Kfrtiiaja was the son of Goggit5ja Calukya. 
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nominy of a teverse at the hands of the CSlulcya Some- 
Svata I Ahavamalla (e. 1042-68 A.D.), who is said to 
have plundered Malwa and its capital, and put Bhoja 
to flight. The latter, however, soon returned and re- 
vived his authority. Not long after, his Jain general, 
Kulacandra, sacked AnWlvada during the absence of 
its ruler on an expedition against the Moslems. This 
compelled Bhima I to enter into a coalition with the 
great Kalacuri king, Laksmi-Karna, and the Paramara 
kingdom was then vigorously attacked from two sides 
by the allied forces. During the progress of the war, 
Bhoja passed away, having ruled for “fifty-five years, 
seven months and three days” according to MerutuAga. 
His death changed the situation entirely in favour of 
the confederates, who occupied the royd dty of Dhata 
and ravaged Malwa. 

Bhoja appears to have wielded the pen with no less 
dexterity than the sword. Called Kavir^a in an ins- 
cription, he is the putative author of about two dozen 
works on a variety of subjects, such as medicine, astro- 
nomy, religion, grammar, architecture, alamkara (poe- 
tics), lexicography, arts, etc. Among them, we may 
mention here just a few: j^urpeda-sarvasva, Kaja^ri- 
gdnka, Vjavahdra-samuceaya, SabdanuMsatia^ Samardnga- 
na-sdtradhdra^ Sarasvatf-Kaptbdbbarana, Ndma-mdlikd, 
Yukti-kalpataru, etc. It is, however, doubtful if in the 
midst of his incessant military activities Bhoja found 
time to write so many books himself. Thus, the pos- 
sibility cannot be ruled out that some of them, although 
ascribed to him, were in reality productions of the literary 
prot6g6s flourishing at his court. Furthermore, Bhoja 
was a munificent patron of learning. He founded a 
college at Dhara, where students flocked from far and 
near to quench dieir intellectual thirst. Valuable com- 
positions have been recovered from engraved slabs of 
stone fixed to its walls. 'Hie “Bhoja-SaS,” as it is still 
popularly known, was converted into a mosque by the 
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Moslem masters of Malwa^ 

Bhoja was a devout Saiva and also a great builder. 
Tbe Udepur inscription informs us that he adorned the 
countrf with a large number of superb temples.^ He 
expanded -Dhara, and built the dty of Bhojpur to Ae 
south of modem Bhopal. Qose by was an extensive 
lake dug under his orders. This noble monument 
of Bhoja’s engineers ceased to exist early in the fifteen- 
A century, when Shah Hussain of Man^u got the em- 
bankments destroyed for the purpose of utilising its bed. 

Later History of the Lmily 

The alliance between Bhima I and Laksmi-Kai^a 
did not survive long, for there are indications that they 
feE out over the mvision of the spoils of victory. 
Jayasimha seized this opportunity, and appealed for 
succour to Some^vara I (^ukya, the quondam aaemy 
of his house. With a view to testormg the political 
equilibrium, the latter cleared Malava of the army of 
occupation, and placed Jayasimha on the Paramara 
throne. The new monarch’s reign was brief, his 
recorded dates being V.E. 1112=1055 A.D. and 
V.E. 1116=1059 A.D. Far from achieving anything 
of note, his intrigues appear to have involved nun in 
a disastrous war with the Karnatas and the Calukyas 
of Gujarat. Jayasitioha’s successor, Udayaditya {c. 1059- 
1088 A.D.), described as a handhu (relation) of Bhoja,^ 
then made an attempt to revive the fortunes of 
the family. He defeated Karna, usually identified 
with Kalacuri Laksnu-Karna, but who, as suggested 
by Dr. Ganguly,® may be identical with Bhima I’s son 

* I, p. 238, V. 20. 

® Presumably Udayaditya belonged to a junior branch of die 
PararnSras. Aexording to the Udepur {Ep. Ind., I, 132-38) 
md Nagpur inscriptions (Ej!». !«/., II, pp. 180-95), he 
immediate successor of Bhoja. 

of the Pmtmira Dpias/jf, pp. 127-32. 
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of the same name (e. ^064-94 A.D.)- After tliis flicker 
of glory, the Paramaras gradually lost their importance 
and influence. The downward sliding continued 
during the twelfth century under a succession of 
weaklings, whose local conflicts and petty jealousies 
are devoid of any interest for the general reader. Am- 
bitious aggressors repeatedly harassed the people of 
Malava until Hindu rule itself was swept away in 1305 
A.D. by the onslaught of Ala-ud-dln Khilji’s general, 
Ain-ul-Mulkj who triumphantly marched into Mandu, 
Ujjain, Dhara and other cities. 

Section H 

THE CALUKYA dynasty OF ANHILWADA^ 
Founder’s ancestrj and career 

The Qlukya (Solahki) house of Anhilwada or 
Anhil-pataka, identified with modern Patan in Gujarat, 
was founded by Mularaja. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
with our present data to ascertain the connection bet- 
ween this family and the earlier Calukyas of the Dekkan, 
whose origin and history will be discussed in the 
next chapter. Nor is there any evidence to prove that 
Mularaja was descended from the Calukya chiefs of 
Saurastra (Kathiawad) mentioned in two Una char- 
ters — ^tiie one bearing the Gupta-Valabhi date 574=893 
A.D., and the other the Vikrama year 956=899 A.D., 
as feudatories of Mahendrap^a Pratihara.® According 
to the chronicles of Gujarat, however, Mularaja’s father, 
was Raji, a son of the prince of Kalyanakataka® in Kanauj, 

^Bombugf Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. I, pts. I & II; Tod’s Annals 
and Antiqmties of R^astban, ed. by Croote; Bayley, Histoty of Guja- 
rat (London, i886); Cam. Hist. Ind., VoL III; H. C Ray, Dj. 
Hist. North. Ind., 11 , Ch. XV, pp. 933-1051, 

^Ef. m, pc, pp. i-io. 

® The identification of Kalyanaka^ka has not yet been satis- 
factorily established, 
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and bis mothef belonged to the Cavada or Capotkata 
line, which luled a portion of Gujarat prior to the rise 
of die Calukyas. '\)il^tever value one may attach to the 
details of such traditions, this much appears clear that 
Mularaja was not a mere upstart adventurer, but had 
a noble parentage. It is further confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, which c^ his father Maharajadhiraja. Regard- 
ing the circumstances of Mularaja’s accession, he is 
said to have slain his maternal unde and then seized 
the Capotkam throne for himself. The event must have 
occurred about V.E. 998=941 A.D., his earliest year 
known from the Sambhar epigraph,^ and not in 961 A.D, 
as asserted by some scholars on the basis of Merutuhga’s 
Vkaraire^i? Having ‘‘acquired the Saraswata-/:??««- 
dtzk by the prowess of his arms,”^ Mularaja began his 
.career of aggrandisement. He defeated and killed 
Lakha (Laksaraja) of Kaccha (Cutch), and captured 
Graharipu, the Cudasama chieftain of Vamanasthali 
(mod. Wanthali) in Saurastra. Mularaja also waged 
wars against Barappa, the ruler of Lata (southern 
Gujarat), Vigraharaja Cahamana of Sakambhari, and 
other rivals of lesser importance. As a devout Saiva, 
Mularaja spent the evening of his life in religious acts, 
building temples and honouring tlie learned Bralimans. 
His last date recorded in a copper-plate grant is V.E. 
1051=994-95 A.D., and we may, therefore, reasonably 
suppose that he died a year or two afterwards. 

Bhima I 

The next important figure was Bhima I, nephew 
of Mularaja's grandson Durlabharaja. Bhima ruled 
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fot about forty-two years from c. lozi A.D. to 1063 
A.D. In Hi 416=1025 A.D. his kingdom was rudely 
shaken by the insatiable ambition and greed of Mah- 
mud, who marched across the Indian desert with a 
view to plundering the famous temple of Somanadia, 
the repository of untold riches accumulated for ages. 
The invader first appeared before the gates of Anhil- 
wada, but Bhima I was so struck with terror that instead 
of offering resistance he sought safety in flight. Ma;h- 
mud then pressed on to Sumnat (Somanatha) and in- 
vested it. After a day’s stubborn opposition, the town 
fell and the defenders dispersed helter-skelter. A 
large number of Hindus were slaughtered, the shrine 
was sacked and desecrated, and thus Mahmud returned 
to Ghazni in triumph with a huge booty and the broken 
idol, which was fixed to the steps of the Tam-Masjid 
at its entrance. 

When the Sultan withdrew, Bhima I recovered his 
capital and revived the Calukya power. He vanquished 
the Paramara chief of Abu, but during Ms campaign 
against the king of Upper Sind AnMlwada was stormed 
by Kulacandra, the general of Bhoja Paramara. This 
provoked Bhima I to such an extent that he entered 
into a league with Laksmi-Karna Kalacuri, and the .com- 
bined armies are alleged to have completely devastated 
Malava. Bhoja died in the course of the struggle, and 
it appears the coalition was also dissolved subsequently. 
Hostilities broke out between the allies with the result 
that Laksmi-Karna suffered a reverse at the hands ;of 
Bhima I. The Paramaras took advantage of this con- 
flict and made Malava free of foreign control. 

Karm 

Bhima I was followed by Ms son Karm, who could 
not acMeve anything substantial desmte a long reign 
of about thirty years {c, 1063-93 A.D.). During tMs 
period, the power of the Paramiras once more waxed. 
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Fot Udayaditya is credited with a victory over Kacga, 
and it has been suggested, as shown elsewhere, that the 
latter is idmtical with his Calukya namesake.^ He 
built numerous temples, dug tanks, and founded a city 
after his name, now represented by Ahmedabad. 

Jayasimha SiddharSja 

Karna’s successor was Jayasimha Siddharaja, his 
son by MiyanalladevL He was the most striking 
personality among the rulers of Anhilwada, and he 
wielded the sceptre for nearly half a century — c. 1093 
to 1143 A.D. In the beginning, the affairs of the 
state were managed by the Queen-mother because of 
the king’s minority, and she did so with ability and tact. 
When Jayasimha came of age he embarked upon con- 
quering the neighbouring territories. He defeated the- 
Cauhans of Nadol (Jodhpur State) and the Cudasama 
chief of Sauraspra, which was annexed. Next, Jayasirh- 
ha carried on a Protracted war with the Paramara 
potentates, Naravarman and YaSovarman. Eventually 
Dhara fell, and the victor assumed the tide “Avanti- 
nadia” in commemoration of the subjugation of Mala- 
va. But his further drive against Madanavarman of 
Bundelkhand was not successful. Indeed, the tussle 
seems to have ended in favour of the Candella monarch. 
According to the Prahandha-Cintdmani, Jayasiriiha was 
on terms of friendship with the ‘^king of'Pahala” (i.e., 
the Kalacuri sovereign of Tripuri) and the “lord of 
Ka^I,” presumably Govindacandra. 

Like his predecessor, Jayasiihha erected a number 
of religious edifices in his kingdom. Furthermore, 
he patronised learning, and encouraged free debates 
among the votaries of rival sects to inculcate the lesson 
of toleration. He himself was perhaps a Saiva, but 

^The vanquished Kama is, however, usually identified with 
Lak?ini-Kaina jECalacuri. 
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,this did not pf event him from giving a place of honour 
at his court to the celebrated Jain Acarya, Hemacandra. 

Kutiidrapald^ 

After the death of Jayasithha without leaving any 
male issue, the throne was seized by his distant relation, 
Kumarapala. He was an energetic man, and having 
overcome all opposition to his accession he pursued a 
policy of active militarism. He attacked Ar:poraja, 
the Cahamana ruler of Sakambhari, and completely 
overwhelmed his forces. Kumarap^a also quelled the 
revolt of the Paramara prince of Abu, and reasserted 
the Calukya authority in Malava, which had raised 
its head during his initial difficulties. He next turned 
his arms successfully against a chieftain of Saurastra, 
but his most remarkable exploit was the defeat of 
karjuna of Konkan. 

Kumarapala is said to have rebuilt the temple of 
Somanatha, and although inscriptions represent him 
as a Saiva, the Jain works would have us- believe 
that Hemacandra’s brilliant exposition converted him 
to the tenets of Jainism^ Perhaps it was due to Jain 
influences that Kumarapala issued stringent orders 
prohibiting the slaughter of animals throughout his vast 
dominions.® His reign has further been made memo- 
rable by the scholarly labotxrs of Hemacandra, who 
produced a crop of works on religion and other sub- 
jects. Kumarapala died shortly before V.E. 1229 
=1172 A.D., the earliest known date of his successor 
Ajayapala. 

^ See 'Kum drops} a-carita of Jayasimha, ed. by Ksantivijaya 
Gani (Bombay, 1926). 

* See Kumdrapala-pratihodh'a of Somapiabhacarya (Gackwad 
Oriental Series, No. XIV); also Mobardjapardjtp^a of Yalahpak 
(G.O.S., No. IX). 
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Lafer history of Gujarat 

We do 0ot get much valuable information regard- 
ing the later monarchs of Gujarat. The usual wars 
and court intrigues, of cours^ continued, but their re- 
percussions were not of any far-reaching consequence. 
In 1178 A.D., soon after the accession of Bhima II 
(Bhola Bhima), who ruled for over sixty years, Gujarat 
had to face a Moslem invasion led by the Sultan of Ghor. 
Bhola Bhima, however, repulsed him in a hard-fought 
battle. The next attempt was directed by Qutb-ud- 
din in H. 593=1197 A.D.j this time Anhilwada was 
captured, but, as subsequent events proved, the occu- 
pation was only temporary. Besides, Gujarat also 
suffered from the inroads of the king of Malava and 
the Yadava ruler of Devagiri. When the power of the 
C^ukyas was altogether weakened, the Vaghela family, 
tracing descent from a sister of Kumarapala, reaped a 
rich harvest out of this opportunity and leapt into pro- 
minence. For it appears that Lavanaprasada, the 
Vaghela minister and feudatory of Bhola Bhima, estab- 
lished himself in an almost independent position in 
southern Gujarat, thereby reducing the latter’s juris- 
diction to its northern part. Gradually, the Vaghelas 
took Anhilwada and extended their sway over the whole 
of Gujarat.^ In 1297 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khilji despatched 
thitlier a strong army under his generals, Ulugh Khan 
and Nasrat Khan. At its approach, Karan or Karan- 
'deva Vaghela turned his back and hurriedly fled from 

T&e marble temples ot OilwMa (nearMt. Abu) and Satrunjaya, 
built by the brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala during the time of 
one of these Vaghela rulers, are famous for their elegant carvings 
and rich design. As observed by Vincent Smith, this class of 
temples is characterised by “a free use of columns carved with all 
imaginable richness, strut brackets, and exquisite marble ceilings 
with cusped pendants” of Firs Art in India and Cejlon 
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the capital, which was then plundered by the invaders. 
Soon they conquered other strategic points, and thus 
the curtain fell on Hindu rule in Gujarat. 


PART IV 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE DYNASTIES OF THE DAKSIIvlAPATHA 
j V : Section, A 
THE CALUKYAS of VATAPI (BADAMI) 

Signification of the term Dakpmpatha 

The geographical application of the Sanskrit name 
Daksinapatha or Daksina, of which the Dekkan repre- 
sents Eie modern form, has not always been the same. 
It was often loosely used in ancient times for the whole 
of the Indian peninsula to the. south of the Narmada, 
just as Uttarapatha vaguely designated the country to 
its north between the Vindhyas and the Khmalayas. 
Generally, however, the Dekkan denotes the table- 
land from the Narmada to the Krisna river, including 
Maharastta on the west and the Telugu tracts on the 
east. 

Early history 

■ Southern India remained for long a dark land to 
the Vedic Aryans owing to the almost impassable bar- 
rier of the Vindhya mountains and the extensive forest 
called Mahakantara. During the Brahma^ic period,^ 

^ It is significant that a story in the Astareya Brabmana (VII, 
i8; E. H. D., (1928), p. 10) refers to the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas,- and Mutibas as descendants of the sons of the Vedic 
seer, Vi^vamitra. 
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however, they crossed these naturar obstacles with the 
object of conquest or the difiusion of their culture among 
the Dravidian tribes by peacefol means. Thus, the 
history of the trans-Vindhyan country may be said to 
begin with the southward migrations of the Aryan 
bands, although the roots of its distinctive civilisation 
lie embedded in a far more remote antiquity. Unhappily, 
we do not get much information regarding the stages 
of its Aryanisation. According to the epic tradition, 
it was the great sage Agastya, who first established a 
settlement &yond the Vindhya range to spread the 
Aryan religion, language, and institutions. Then 
followed a regular stream of conquerors, colonists, 
and missionary RJsis both through the eastern and the 
Avanti routes un^ Kalinga, Vidarbha (Berar), Dan- 
dakaranya (Maharaspra), and indeed the whole of the. 
South were all widely affected by the advancing tide of 
Aryanism, Uncertainty hangs on the centuries lead- 
ing to this result, but it may be pertinent to note that 
whereas the geographical horizon of Panini, assigned 
to e. 700 B. C. by Dr. Bhandarkar,^ extends only up to 
Kalinga, and the Sufta-Nipdta—zsi early Buddhist 
work — ^mentions just a solitary hermitage of Bavarin 
to the south of the Godavari, the commentator on 
Panini’s grammar, Katyayana (eiua fourth century B.C.), 
knew, besides Mahismat and Nasikya (Nasik), the 
Codas and the Pandyas also. Further, the inscriptions 
of A^oka unmistakably testify that in the middle of 
the third century B.C. his authority was recognised 
as far south as the' Chitaldroog district in: Mysore; 
and the kingdoms of the Codas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, 
and the Keralaputras in the extremity of the Peninsula, 
and even Tamraparni (Ceylon), were no longer unfamiliar 
regions. The barrier of isolation had been completely 
surmounted and the North and the entire South were now 

^ E. H. P., cd., (1928), p. 16. 
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brought into intimate political and ailtural relations. 
It is not clear what happened to the dominions of 
Asoka across the Vindhyas after the dismemberment 
of the Mautya empire. When the curtain rises again, 
the Satavahanas appear on the stage and, as already 
shown, they imposed their sway over the greater part 
of the Dekkan and adjacent territories.^ Fora time, 
their power was eclipsed in Maharastta and western 
Malwa by the Sakas. Under Ga.utamiputra, the Sata- 
vahana^ revived their glory, but about the middle of 
the third century A.D. an Abhira chieftain, named 
Ilvarasena, again wrested northern Mahara§tra from 
them. Next, we learn that the Vakatakas ruled Central 
India and a good bit of the Dekkan.^ In its eastern 
portion, on the other hand, the $atavahanas were succeed- 
ed by the Iksvakus and the early Pallavas. Here also 
flourished such minor dynasties as the Brihatphalayanas 
of Kudura, the Salahkayanas of Vengipura, and the 
Visnukundins of Lendulura (Denduluru, near Vengi),® 
which are mere names save to a few specialists. 

With this rapid survey of the early history of the 
Dekkan, we now proceed to deal with the Calukyas. 

Who were the Calukyas^ 

The origin of the Calukyas* is lost in the mists of 
myths. According to one tradition, they sprang from 
the water pot of Harid when he was in the act of pouring 
out a libation; while according to another, as recorded in 
the Vikramdnkadevacarita of Bilhana,they are represented 
to have descended from a warrior, who was • produced 

^ See Ch. X, Sec. C 
Sec. R 

^ See R, Subramanian, Buddhist Remains in Andhra and the 
History of Andhra betmen 22; & 610 A*D., Cbaps. VII-X. 

^ Othct vatiants of ihe name are Calnkya, Calikya, Calkya and 
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by Btahim ftom the palm of his hand to rescue the 
world from unrighteousness. We are further told that 
the family originally belonged to Ayodhya, from where 
it went to the South. Shorn of the fantastic, the above 
legends indicate that the Calukyas were a northern 
Ksatriya race^, and that the hero Hariti was their pro- 
genitor. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this conclusion. 
He believes that the “C^ukyas or Solankis were con- 
nected with the Capas, and so with the foreign Gurjara 
tribe, of which the Capas were a branch, and it seems to 
be probable that tiiey emigrated from Rajputana to the 
Deccan.”^ But any definite proof of this is lacking. 

Their rise 

The Calukya power in the South had a modest 
beginning under Jayasimha and his son, Ranaraga. The 
latter’s successor, Pulakedin I,® who came to the throne 
about the middle of the sixth century A.D.^ was,' how- 
ever, a figure of some note. He made Vatapi (modern 
Badami, Bijapur district) his capital, and even indulged 
in Imperial pretensions by celebrating an Ahamedha 
or horse-sacrifice. The next member of the dynasty 
was Kfrtivarman. He defeated the Mauryas of north 
Konkan as well as the Kadambas of Banavasi (north 
Kanara) and the Nalas, whose exact location is un- 
certain.® According to certain epigraphs, hi^ arms 

^ See also Yuan Chwang^s Kecords (WatterS;> 11 , p. 259), where 
Puiakesin II is described as a Ksatriya by birth. 

^ E* H. Ly 4th ed., p. 440. 

^ Called Satyalraya Srivallabha. 

^ An inscription, recently discovered at the hiil-fort of Badami, 
yields us the Saka date 465=: 545 A.D. for Pulakeiiin I, who is called 
therein Vallabhe^vara, and is said to have performed the Asva- 
medha sacrifice (J'he Leader y June 1% 1941)* 

® Fleet thinks that the Naias were the rulers of Na|ava«^ 
(modern Bellary and ’Karnul districts). They have, however, been 
recently located in Southern Ko&la and Bastar State (J. AT. X A, 
VoL I, p. 29J, ' . ■ 
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penettated right up to Bihar (hfagadha) and Vahga 
(Bengal) in the nortla, and the G)la and the Pandya terri- 
tories in the far south, but in the absence of any other 
corroboration it is doubtful if the alleged exploits are 
founded on fact. When Kirtivarman died,^ his younger 
brother brushed aside the minor nephews and assumed 
the crown himself. Apart from the vague claim of 
having subdued the country between the western and 
eastern seas, Mangalaraja or Mangalesa is said to 
have taken RevatMvipa (modern Redi, Ratnagiri 
district) and subjugated me Kalacuris of northern 
Dekkan.2 It was also during his time that an exquisite 
caye-temple of Visnu was excavated at Badami. Mari- 
galaraja’s last days were clouded by court intrigues 
leading to a civil war. Eventually all attempts to set- 
tle the succession on his son came to nought, and he 
met his death while fighting against the forces of his 
energetic and vigilant nephew. 

FalakeMn II 

The accession of Pulakesin II did not mean the 
termination of his initial troubles. The struggle for 
the throne had engulfed the affairs of the Calukya 
kingdom in such a whirlpool of chaos that the powers, re- 
duced to subservience by his predecessors, now ventured 
to raise the standard of their aggressive activities. Par- 
ame§vafa-Srt-Prithvi-Vallabha-Satya^raya, as the new 
monarch is styled in inscriptions, faced the storm with 
courage, determination, and success, and thus won for 
himself the place of honour in the dynastic niche. He 

^ In the opinion of Sir Eamktisfana Bhandarkar, Kirtivarman 
ascended the throne in 567 A.D., and ruled for about a quarter of 
a century (E, H. D., pp. 85-87). 

® The two important princes of this family were Sahkaragana 
and Buddharaja. 
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first repelled the attack of Appayika and Govinda^ 
beyond the Bhimarath! (Bhima); captured Vana- 
vasl (in north Kanara), capital of the Kadambas; 
overawed the Gahgas® of Gahgavadi (part of modern 
Mysore) and the Alupas of Malabar (?); and also subdued 
the Mauryas of north Konkan seizing Puri, “the glory 
of the western sea.” Next, the Latas of southern Guja- 
rat, the Afalavas, and the Gurjaras (of Bhrigukaccha ?) 
are said to have submitted to the might of Pulake^in 
II. But his most valorous achievement was the defeat 
of the great Harsavardhana of Kanyakubja,® whose 
personal command of the army proved of no avail 
against the Calukya sovereign’s superior strategy. With 
afl these victories to his credit, Pulake^in II became, 
as stated in the well-knOwn Aihole-Meguti record dated 
the Saka year 5j6=A.D. 634, the undisputed master of 
the three Maharastrakas consisting of nine and ninety 
thousand villages. Furthermore, the kings of KC) 4 ala 
(MahakoSala) and KaUnga felt terror-stricken at the 
approach of his forces, and the fortress of Pistapura 
(modern Pithapuram) surrendered to him without 

^ Their identification is uncertain. Does the name Goviada 
suggest a Rastrakuta origin ? 

2 Presumably the Gahga chief was identical with Durvinita, who, 
according to Prof. Dubreuil, ruled from c. 605 to 650 A. D, 

HisL Dek., p. 109). M. V, Krisna Rao, however, places Durvinita's 
reign from A 55010 600 A.D. (Th Gangas of Talkad^ p. 34). 

^ c£ *^Harsa whose lotus-feet were covered with the rays of 
the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous 
with unmeasured wealth, was by him made to lose his .mirth (harm) 
in fear, having become loathsome with his rows of lordly ele- 
phants fallen in battle” 
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much opposition. The kingdom having enotmously 
gtown in dimensions, Pulake^in 11 entrusted the admi- 
nistration of the eastern territories to his younger bro- 
ther, Kubja-Visnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi, about 615 
A.D. The latter made some additions to his charge 
by conquests, but he does not appear to have broken 
away from Vatapipura. It was perhaps his son and 
successor, Jayasiroha I, who asserted the independence 
of the branch house at a favourable opportunity.^ To- 
wards the south, Pulake§in II measured strength with 
the Pallava prince, identified with Mahendravarman 
I, and threatened his capital Kancipura (Conjeeveram). 

^ The rulers of this coilateralline, known as the Eastern C^ukyas 
of Vehgi, held sway, with various ups and downs of fortune, 
over the Andhra country and a portion of Kalihga for about five 
hundred years. Mere possession of such a fertile and strategic terri- 
tory was enough to give the family an important place in the political 
affairs of the Dekkan. But some of its members were also noted 
for their military abilities; for instance, Vijayaditya II (r. 799-843 
A. D.) and Vijayaditya III (c. 844-88 A.D.) are said to have fought, 
and won victories, against the Rastrakutas, the Gangas, and other 
contemporary powers. About the last quarter of the tenth century 
A-D,, the kingdom of Vehgi suiffered a decline, and was overrun 
by Rajarija I Cola. Saktivarman (a 999-1 on A.D.) partially 
retrieved the lost ground, but the next monarch, Vimaiaditya 
(a IOII-I8 A.D.), and his successors were unmistakably under the 
influence of the Colas of Tan j ore. This was partly due to matri- 
monial relations between the two houses, for Vimaiaditya took 
the Cola princess, Kumdava, as his spouse, and their sonRajaraja 
Visnuvardhana obtained the hand of Rajendra Ts daughter. The 
offspring of the latter union was Rajendra Cola II, afterwards 
called Kulottuhga I, He assumed both the crowns in 1070 
A.D., and having driven away his uncle Vijayaditya VII from 
Vehgi, he successively appointed his sons, Rajaraja-Murhmadi- 
Coda and Vira-Coda, as Viceroys of that region. Thus resulted 
the amalgamation of the Eastern C&ukya and the Cola realms, and 
this mixed dynasty had a prosperous career for almost two 
centuries. Ultimately it collapsed owing to the incursions of 
the Kakadyas of Waranga^ the Hoysaias, and other hostile 
neighbours (see also D. C Ganguly, . Eastern CaluJ^m^ Benares- 
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When the Calukya arms readied beyond the Kaveri, 
the Colas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas averted hosti- 
lities by their readiness to form an alliance with 
Pulake^in 11. 

Pulakesin II not only distinguished liimself in war- 
fare, but also cultivated the softer art of diplomacy to 
, strengthen his position. A cording 
coSse tlie Arab writer Tabari,^ the 

former maintained friendly re- 
lations with Khusru 11, king of Iran or Persia, who 
received from his Indian contemporary a special envoy in 
625 A^D. bearing letters and presents. The Persian 
sovereign, too, sent an embassy to the Calukya court, 
and it is generally supposed by scholars that the recep- 
tion of the Persian mission is portrayed in one of the 
Ajanta cave paintings. This view is, however, doubted 
by Sten Konow.® 

During the reign of Pulakesin 11, perhaps m the 
, year 641 A.D., the celebrated 
Chwangs pilgrim^ Yuan Chwang, 

went in &e course of his travels 
to the Mo-ha-h-eh^ a (or t’a) country or Mahara- 
stra. We are told that “its soil is rich and ferdle; it is 
regularly cultivated and very productive.”® Further- 
more, “the inhabitants were proud-spirited and warlike, 
grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self- 
sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. 
Their martial heroes who led the van of the army 
in battie went into conflict intokcated, and their war- 
elephants were also made drunk before an engage- 
ment.”^ Owing to his superior forces the king of the 
land, named Pu^o-^ke-she (PulakeSin), who was a Ksatriya 


Yuan 

testimony 


1 J. A. A. S.,N. S., XI, (1879), pp. 165-66. 
^Isd. Ant., February 1908, p. 24. 

® Beal, II, p, 256. 

* Watters, II, p. 239. 
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by birth, treated the neighbouring po-wers “with eon- 
tempt”. Indeed, his benevolent sway is said to have 
extended “far and wide, and his vassals served him 


with perfect loyalty.”^ 

The last days of the great Calukya monarch were 

, , inglorious. For the Pallavas now 

Unhappy end 

leadership of Narasirhhavarman I (e. 625-45 A.D.), 


who, after several successful campaigns, stormed the 
Calukya capital, Vatapi, in 642 A.D., and probably killed 
Pulake^in 11 . But the resistance of the Calukyas was 


not completely broken, and they soon emerged from 
their temporary eclipse. 


PuIakeJm IPs successors 

Pulake^in II was followed by his second son, 
Vikramaditya I, called SatyaiSraya,® who valiantly reco- 
vered his paternal dominions from the rival house of 
the Pallavas - by about 654 A.D. He captured Kanci 
(Conjeeveram), and is represented to have defeated 
three Pallava princes, Narasirhhavarman I, Mahendra- 
varrnan II, and Parame§varavarman. Certain documents, 
on the other hand, credit the last-named with victories 
over the Calukyas. If there be any truth in these claims, 
it would appear that the struggle between the two powers 
continued long, and fortune was, as usual, fickle in the 
case of either. We further learn that Vikramaditya I did 
not stop with the plunder of the Pallava capital; he 
pressed on to the extreme south and the weight of Ids 
arms was even felt by the Colas, the Pandyas, and the 


® Presumably, Vikramaditya I got the throne, as he was his 
father’s favourite son {priyatMaya). Candraditya, his elder brother, 
appears to have been given charge of some remote province; and 
JayasMiha, another brother of Vikramaditya I, was assigned the 
province of Lata or southern Gujarat by the latter. 
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Keralas, la these wars he was abty assisted by his son, 
Vinayaditya, and grandson, Vijayaditya, both of whom 
afterwards became kings — ^the former ruling from 
c. 6B0 to 696 A.D., and the latter from 696 to 733 
A.D. According to an inscription, Vinayaditya Satya§- 
raya acquired “me insignia of supreme dominion by 
crushing the lord of all the region of the North” {Sakaht- 
tarapatha-nathd)?- There is doubtless an element of 
exaggeration in this statement, for we do not know of 
any paramount sovereign of the North at this time, but 
it appears that Vinayaditya scored a military triumph 
against one of the successors of Adityasena in the Later 
Gupta line. During the reign of Vijayaditya's son, 
Vikramaditya U (e. 733-47 A.D.), the tramtional hostili- 
ties with the Pallavas condnued; Nandivarman sustained 
a defeat and the Qlukya army entered the dty of 
Kafici, where a mutilated epigraph of the victor, found 
in a temple, still bears witness to its occupation. Be- 
sides, the arms of Vikramaditya 11 are said to have been 
successful against other hereditary enemies, vi^., the 
Colas, the Pandyas, the people of Malabar, and the 
K 4 abhras. Vikramaditya H was also noted for giving 
largess to Brahmans, and both of his Haihaya wives 
built two splendid fanes in honour of Siva. In 
Saka 669=747-48 A..D., Vikramaditya II was suc- 
ceeded by Ms son, Kirtivarman 11, who too, like Ms 
predecessors, fought against the Pallavas. But perhaps 
owing to Pallava pre-occupations he or Ms father lost 
Maharastta to the Rastcakuta cMef, Dantidurga, about 
the midMe of the eighth century A.D.^ The main 
Calukya dynasty disappeared after Klrtivarman’s reign, 
though the family itself was not annihilated and, as 
we shall see below, its scions subsequently reasserted 
their power, 

^ Ind, Ant., IX, p. 129; VH, pp. 107, iii. 

®cf. EllorS plates of Dantidurga dated Saka 663-741-42 
A.D. (Ep. Ind., XXV, pp, 25-31). 1 
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'Patronage of 'Peligion and Art 

The Vatapi Caiukyas were staiuich Brnfamauists, 
but they observed the golden rule of toleration. Dur- 
ing their ascendancy. Jainism prospered in the' Dekkan, 
spedally its southern part. Ravifirti, the Jaina author 
of the Aihole inscription, who constructed a- temple 
of Jkendra, claims to have obtained “the highest 
favour” of PulakeSin 11 . Similarly, Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya 11 granted villages to well-toown Jain 
Panditas. We have, however, no evidence to show 
in what- manner Buddhism was patronised by the 
Calukya monarchs. It was perhaps on the wane, 
although it had not become extinct, as would be clear 
from the following testimony of Yuan Chwang; “Of 
Buddhist monasteries there were above loo, and the 
Brethren, who were adherents of both Vehicles, were 
more than 5,000 in number. Within and outside the 
capital were five ASoka where the Four Past 

Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise; and there 
were innumerable ' other of stone or brick.”^ As 
regards Brahmanism, the Pauranic deities rose into pro- 
minence, and superb structures were erected at Vatapi 
(Badami^ and Pattadakal® (Bijapur district) in honour of 
the Trinity — Brahma, VisnUj ^d Siva; these gods were 
also loiown by a variety of names. Sometimes, temples 
were excavated out of solid rocks; as for instance, Man- 
galena signalised his reign by an architectural achieve- 
ment of this description, consecrated to Visnu*^ It has 

1 Watters, If p. 239. . 

®The temples, particularly their Vimina^, were 

buUt after the fashion of PaDava architecture, 

® See Hi Cousens, The Calukyan Architecture (Arch. Surv. Ind., 
Vol. XLII, Calcutta, i 9 z 6 ). The Calukyan, temple stands on ah 
elaborately decorated base or plinth. It is polygonal, often stat- 
shaped in plan. It is roofed by "a low pyramidal to-wer, sur- 
mounted by a vase-like ornament,” , 
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further been conjectured that some of the famous Ajanta 
cave-frescoes probably belong to the time of these 
early Qlukyas. Lastly, elaborate sacrifices were then in 
vogue, and we learn that PulakeSin I alone performed 
a number of them, such as the ASvamedha, Vajapeya, 
Paundarika, etc. 

Section B 

THE RA^TRAKBTAS of MANYAKHETA (MALKHED) 
Extraction oj the Kastrakiitas 

It is rather a vexed question what stock the 
Rastrakutas of the Dekkan belonged to ? According to 
later documents of the dynasty, they had sprung from 
the race of Yaduj and their direct progenitor was 
a prince called Ratta, whose son, Rastrakuta, gave his 
name to the family itself. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar,i 
however, takes them to be “imaginary persons”, and pro- 
bably he is right in placing no reliance on such traditions. 
Similarly, the suggestion of Fleet® that the Rasttaku- 
tas of the Dekkan were derived from the Rathors 
(Rastrakutas) of the north would not bear the' least 
scrutiny; nor is there any substance in the belief of 
Burneil® that they were connected with the Dravidian 
Re^dis of Andhradesa. The most probable view is 
that the Rastrakutas of Malkhed were descended from 
the Rastikas or Rathikas, who were important enough 
in the middle of the third century B.C. to be mentioned 
along with the Bhojakas and other Apardntas (people of 
Western India) in the edicts of A§oka. 

Their original home 

Inscriptions and coins . indicate, as shown by Dr. 

^E.H. D,, (jrd ed., 1928), p. 106. 

® Bom. Ga^., VoL I, pt II, ,p. 584. 

^ South Imkm Paiag^apfy, p, x. 
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Altekar,! that the Rathika and Maharathi families occu- 
pied Mahatastra and portions of Karnataka in the capacity 
of feudatory rulers. Now wherefrom did the later 
Rastrakutes of Manyakheta hail ? Dr. Altekar locates 
their original home in Karnataka, and adds that their 
mother-tongue was Kanarese, since they encouraged and 
themselves used this language and script.^ Besides, 
they are described in several epigraphs as “Lattalura- 
puravaradhisa,” i.e. “lords of Lattalura, the excellent 
town,” which is identical with Latur — a Kanarese- 
speaking locality in the Bedar district, Nizam’s domi- 
nions. No doubt, these are weighty arguments and 
militate against the assumption of some scholars 
that the M^khed Rastrakutas were natives of Maha- 
rastta. 

Rise of the djnastj 

The first few rulers of this house — ^Dantivarman, 
Indra I Prchakaraja, Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra- 
raja 11 — ^are not known to have achieved any distinction. 
Indeed, we do not even know definitely where their 
territory lay. Dr. Altekar® is of opinion that they held 
sway “somewhere in Berar”, the family having migrated 
from its original home in Karnataka. Further, he 
regards them as “either the ditect or collateral descen- 
dants of the Rasttakuta king, Nannaraja Yudhasura, 
who was ruling at Elichpur in Berar in the middle of 
the seventh century A,D.”^ Whether one agrees or not 
with these suggestions, it is cettain that the Rastrakutas 
of Manyakheta® began their career of greatness under 

^ RastrakSfas and their Times, pp. 19-21. I have consulted this 
book with profit. 

® Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

^ Ibid., pp. II, 22, etc, 

*Ibid.,p. II, 

® The ifeftrakB^a capital was established at MSnyakheta by 
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Daiitidufga. He was the son of the Calukya princess, 
Bhavanaga, whom Xtidraraja is said to have forcibly 
carried away in the midst of her nuptial ceremonies. The 
most notable exploit of Dantidurga was the subversion 
of the Calukya power in Maharastta about the beginning 
of the fifth decade of the eighth century A.D., as is 
evident from the newly-discovered Ellora plates.^ The 
Rastrakuta monarch also vanquished other contemporary 
kings like those of Kanci (a Pallava prince), Kalihga, 
Ko^ala (South Ko^ala), M^ava (the Gurjara-Pratihma 
ruler of Ujjain), Lata (southern Gujarat, where 
Karka II became governor). Tanka (not satisfactorily 
identified), and Sridaila (Katnul district), Dantidurga 
died without leaving a son, and consequently ms 
paternal junclci Kannam or Kri§na I, succeeded to the 
throne not long before 758 A.D. Some scholars, 
however, believe that the former, being tyrannical, 
was deposed, and the omission of ms name in 
certain grants appears to lend colour to this view. 
But presumably they pass over hkn because in relation 
to his successor he was only a collateral. Krisna I 
completed the overthrow of Kirtivarman 11 Calukya, 
whose authority, according to an inscription, survived 
in Karnataka and adjacent lands until at least 757 A.D. 
Krisnaraja^ is represented as having consolidated his 
posifion and assumed the Imperial tide of 'Rljadhirdja- 
'Pammehara after crushing the proud Rahappa. The 
latter was doubdess a strong opponent, but it is difficult 
to identify him with the extant materials. Krisna I then 
subdued Konkan; overran Gahgava^ (i.e,, the kingdom 
of the Gahgas); and defeated Visnuvardhana Iv, the 

Amoghavaria I, The earHer seat of power is unknown, although 
the names of Mayurakhan*^ (Morkhan^ Nasik district) and 
‘Soolo6bhnnjun’ (neat EllorS) lure been su^csted. 

^ See lEtp. Ind., XXV, pp, aj-51. The mlora plates, dated in 
Saka 663=741-42 A.D., furnish us the earliest year Jfor Dantidurga. 
Evidently he ruled the EllorS region at this date. 

*Kri$tlia I is generally caUed Snbhaturiga and Akllavatfa. 
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Eastern Calukya ruler of Vengi, Along with these 
military triumphs, Krisna I signalised his reign by 
constructing a magnificent temple of Siva at Elapufa 
(EUora, Nizam’s dominions). Excavated out of solid 
rock, the structure is indubitably, as observed by Vin- 
cent Smith, “the most marvellous architectural freak 
in India.”^ 

Growth oj BJisIrakiita Ipjperialism 

{a) Govinda JI— Krisna I appears to have died 
shordy after 772 A,D., and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Govinda II Prabhutavarsa. As Yuvardja, 
he had inflicted a defeat on Vi§nuvardhana 
IV of Vengi. But when he became king, Govinda 11 
did not win any memorable victory except against 
one Parijto. The Rastrakuta monarch dissipated his 
energies in unbridled licence and sensuality. Even the 
work of administration was carried on by his younger 
brother, Dhruva, who, taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, rebelled and eventually seized tire crown for him- 
self in c. 779 A.D. 

. {b) Dhruva Nmipap^a—DlmiYH Nirupama, also 
called Dharavarsa and Kali or Sri-Vallabha,^ first 
dealt severe blows against his brother’s allies. The 
Ganga king, Sivamara Muttoasa, was humbled and 
imprisoned, and his territories were annexed. Next, 
the Pallava sovareign of Kafld had to bow to Dhruva’s 
steel. The latter then turned his eyes towards the 
north. He caused Vatsaraja, the Pratihara ruler of 
Ujjain, “to enter upon the path of misfortune in the 
centre of (the deserts of) Maru’'^ which expression pro- 
bably indicates that Dhruva defeated liis antagonist and 

^ E. H. I., 4rh ed,, p. 445. 

® This epithet occurs in the Jain Harivanisa, which yields us 
the Saka date 705=783-84 A.D. for Dhruva, 

® Ind, Ant., XI, p, 161; Bp, Ltd., VI, pp. 243-«48. 
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drove him into the inhospitable regions of Rajputana. 
Dhruva also invaded the territories of the C^getic 
Doab in the reign of Indrayudha, and is said to have 
“added the emblem of the Ganges and the Jumna to his 
Imperial insignia.” It was perhaps during this raid 
that Dhruva met Dharmapala in a successful encounter, 
and “seized the white umbrellas, the sporting lotuses 
of iMksmJ of the Gauda king, as he .was fleeing between 
the Ganges and the Jumna”.^ Dhruva's campaign in 
Madhyadesa did not, of course, result in any expan- 
sion of territory, but it cl^rly demonstrated that the 
Rastrakutas had now embarked upon a career of Imperial- 
istic ambition and aggrandisement. 

((t) Govinda III Jagattunga -Govinda III was 

selected by Dhruva as his successor; it is, hov/ever, un- 
certain i£ he came to the throne in aua 794 A.D. after 
his father’s abdication or death, Stambha (Khambayya), 
governor of Gahgavadi and elder brother of Govinda 
III, challenged his accession, and the former’s cause 
was espoused by a number of recalcitrant feudatories. 
Even Sivamara, the released Gahga king, raised his head 
against the new Rastrakuta ruler. But nothing availed 
the rebels and they were soon completely routed. 
Gahgavadi was again conquered, and Govinda III 
meted out a generous treatment to Stambha by le- 
appointing him Iris local representative there. Next, 
having vanquished Dantiga * (or Dantivarman), the 
Pallava prince of Kanci, Govinda III measured swords 
with Vijayaditya II (799-843 A.D.), the Eastern Calukya 
monarch of Vehgi, and put him to humiliation. Like 
his father, Govinda IE was victorious against the 
northern powers. He defeated and successmlly foiled 
all attempts of Nagabhata tl to recover his paternal 
dominions of Ujjain® some time between 806 A.D. and 

* Ep. Ind., XVnijpp. 244, 252; see also Uistoiy ofKamuj, p. 214. 

® Sanjan plates. Bp. Ind., XVIU, pp. 245, 253, v. 22; see also 
Radhanpur grant. Ibid., pp. 244, a jo, v. rj. 
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808 A.D.i Govinda III, ho-wever, continued to appre- 
hend danger from the ambitious Pratihara potentate, 
and so, according to the Baroda plates of Karkataja, he 

(Govinda) “for the purpose of protecting M^ava. 

caused his (Karkaraja’s) arm to become an excellent door- 
bar of the country of the lord of Gurjaras.”® Govinda 
III then directed his attention towards the Gangetic 
Doab, and the Sanjan plates inform us that, both 
Cakrayudha of Kanyakubja and Dharmapala of 
Gauda “surrendered of themselves” to him.® But 
these victories brought him no peace. His pre- 
occupations in the north led the Colas and Pan^yas to 
form a confederacy with the kings of Kanci, Gangavadi 
and Kerala against him. Once more the arms of 
Govinda HI triumphed and afterwards he devoted the 
remaining years of his life to internal aflFairs of the 
kingdom. 

Amoghavarsa I 

After the passing away of Govinda III early in 
814 A.D., the crown devolved upon his son, who is 
known only by Ms epithet, Amoghavarsa.* As the 
latter was a mere boy, Govinda HI appears to have 
entrusted, before his death, Karkaraja-Suvarnavarsa.of 
the collateral Gujarat branch with the task of running 
the . machinery of administration. Things ; went on 
smoothly for a time, but the forces of disruption did 
not long remain dormant. The dissensions in the 
royal house affected the ministers with disloyalty, the 
tributary princes became rebellious, and the ruler of 

^History of Kanauj^ p. zjz. 

® History of Kanauj, p. 232; Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 160, 164, 

® Bp. Ind., XVni, pp. 24j, 2J3, v. 23; see also Ibid., VI, pp. 
102, loj, c£ “sr 1 

* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is of opinion that his proper name was 
Sarva (E. H. D., pJ 116). 
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Gaiigava^i asserted his independence. Even Vijaya- 
ditya 11 of Vehgi attacked the Rattas (Rastiakutas) to 
avenge his previous discomfiture at the hands oif Go- 
vinda III. Thus anarchy stalked through the land, 
and ultimately it led to Amoghavar§a’s deposition. 
The Surat grant,^ however, inmcates that some time 
before April 821 A D. he regained the throne, presuma- 
bly owing to the efforts of Karkaraja.® Being still 
young,, the position of Amoghavarsa I long continued 
to be insecure, and he could not, therefore, undertake 
any military expedition. Of course, the Sirur (Dhar- 
va^ district) charter,® dated Saka 788 (A.D. 866), 
and other later epigraphs testify that the Calu]^a monarch 
of Vengi bowed to his kteel. But this must have 
happened rather late in Amoghavarsa’s reign, and most 
probably his opponent wa^ Vijayaditya III Gunaga 
(f, 844-88 A.D.), since there are grounds to believe 
that, far from submittin|;, Vijayadilya II (<r. 799-843 
A.D.) achieved further victories against the Rastraku- 
tas about the dose of his career. Next, Amoghavarsa 
I is said to have extended his influence over the kings 
of Ahga, Vahga, and Magadha; these daims, however, 
seem to be mere boasts without any basis in fact. In 
the south as well as in the north, Amoghavarsa’s arms 
made no progress. On the other hand,, his Pratihara 
contemporary, Mihira Bhoja, overran the tracts round 
Ujjayini up to the Narmada river and perhaps beyond, 
and the credit for repelling this invasion goes not to 
Amoghavarsa I but to his Gujarat kinsman,. Dhruva II.* 


* Ep. Iffd., XXI, pp. 135-47 

»EJ>. Ind., XXI, pp. 133-47. 

® Ind. Ant., Xn, pp. 216 £ 

* Ibid., pp. 184, 189. The Gujazat line was established by 
India, who was appoints govctnor of southern Gujaiat by his 
elder brother, Govinda HI, about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. Among the prominent members of this branch were 
Karka-Suvatgavarfa, Dhruva DhaiSvazga, Ak^var§a Subhatuhga, 
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Indeed, the fotmet proved so weak that he could not 
bring to book even the Gahga prince, who had cut 
asunder the Imperial ties early in ms reign. This lack of 
martial ardour was perhaps due to Amoghavarsa’s lean- 
ings towards religion and literature. The tenets of 
Jainism, as expounded by his chief preceptor (^aramaguru), 
Jinasena, greatly appealed to his heart and intellect; and 
if the Gamtasarasamgraha of Viracarya merits credence, 
Amoghavarsa I openly turned an adherent of the 
Syddvada doctrine. But he did not altogether forsake 
his catholic sympathies or Hindu attachments, for the 
Sanjajn. plates represent him' a.? a devout worshipper 
of the goddess Mahalaksnu.^ Further, he has been 
compared to the renowned Vikramaditya in liberality 
and patronage of men of letters.® Amoghavarsa I 
himself was the author of the Kavirajamdrga, a 
Kanarese work on poetics; and of the PrahottaramdMkd, 
a catechism on moral princMes, which, however, 
is sometimes attributed to Sahkaracarya or to one 
Vimala. 

The last days of Amoghavarsa I were spent mostly 
in religious exercises. It appears that he used to retire 
into solitude for short intervals to practise meditation, 
leaving the cares of government to the crown-prince 
or the council of ministers. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that Amoghavarsa 
I fixed his capital at Manyakhete (now Malkhed in the 
Nizam’s dominions). We do not know with certi- 
tude whether he was the actual founder of the city, but 
it surely owed its prosperity and importance to him. 

Dhmva II, the. last three having fought against a king named 
Vallabha, whom .Dr. Altckar has identified with Amoghavarsa I 
{RMstrakutas and their ‘Times, p. 84). The Gujarat family dis- 
appeared sometime in the last decade of the ninth century A.D. 

'^ Ep. I»d., XVIII, pp. 248, 255, V. 47. Amoghavarsa is 
called in this verse Vira-NarSyana. 
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Amghat’cirsa’ s successors 

The last known date of Amoghavarsa I is 878 
A.D.;^ we may, therefore, tentatively assume that he died 
the same year after a protracted reign of about sixty- 
four years. He was succeeded by his son, Krisna 
II, surnamed Akalavarsa or Sri-VaUabha. The latter 
married a daughter of Kalacuri Kokalla I of Tripuri, 
who claims to have been a source of considerable 
strength to his son-in-law.® It was during Krista II’s 
time that the Gujarat Rastrakuta branch lost whatever 
power it once enjoyed. He also carried on the tradi- 
tional hostilities with the Eastern Calukya rulers of 
Vehgi, Vijayaditya III Gunaga — ^his contemporary for 
a few years — and Bhima I {c. 888-918 A. D.), but the 
Rastrakuta arms met with reverses after some succes- 
ses. Another figure, with whom Krisna II came into 
conflict, was Mihira Bhoja, and although the Barton 
Museum fragmentary inscription® would have us 
believe that the former had to retreat hastily to his 
own country, the Bagumra plates*, on the contrary, 
indicate that the Pratihara monarch could not make 
much headway against his opponent in the region 
round Ujjayini. Perhaps their wars did not result in 
any advantage to either party. 

Krisna ll passed away about 914 A. D., and was 
succeeded by his grandson Indra III Nityavarsa. 
The latter was the ofifepring of Jagattuhga (who 
had died prematurely in the lifetime of his father) by 
his Kalacuri wife, Laksmi. Indra III proved a daring 

^ “Phalguna Suddha 10, ^aka 799 (i.e., March, 878 AJD.) when 
the JajadhavalatikS of Virasena was finished.” See 'Kasfrakutas 
and their Times, p. 87. 

*Bilhari inscription, Ep. Ind., I, pp. 256, 264, verse 17; 
Benares graht, Ibid., 11 , p. 306, verse 7. 

^Ep. Ind., XI]^ pp. 174-77. 

* Ind. Ant., XIII, pp. 67, 69, v. 23; Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 3 1, 39, 

V. -ij. 
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■wafdor; his greatest achievement, accotdmg to the 
Gambay plates,^ was the “complete devastation of that 
hostile city of Mahodaya” (Kanauj) in 916 or 917 A.D, 
He triumphantly marched through Ujjam, the veritable 
bone of contention between the Kastrakutas and the 
Prataharas, and across the valley of die “unfathomable 
Yamuna,” accompanied by his Calukya, feudatory, 
Narasiihha,® and overwhelmed Mahip^a who had 
shortly before seized the crown from Bhoja 11 with 
the help of Harsadeva Candella.® The invaders appear 
to have overrun the Gangetic Doab as far as Prayaga, 
but the campaign was in effect no more than a brilliant 
raid and left no permanent traces of Ra§trakuta authori- 
ty in the North. 

After a brief reign, Indra HI was succeeded by 
Amoghavarsa H probably early in 918 A.D.^ Then 
followed Govinda IV, who, instead or looking into the 
affairs of the state, indulged himself in sensual gratifica- 
tion and had thus “With his intelligence caught in the 
noose of the eyes of women displeased all beings”.® 
He was worsted by Calukya Bhima II of Vengi 


1 Ep. Itil, vn, pp. 38, 43, V. 19. 

qiRilirwsr#; 'tV ^ 11 

The temple of Kakpriya, mentioned in the Cambay plates, 
is probably to be identified with that of Mahakak in Ujiayini* 
It has, however, been sometimes identified with the shrine of 
Kalapriya in KSlp! . 

® Histoiy of Kanam p. 260. 
m 256-57. 

^ TMs date will have to be set aside, if, as I am informed by 
Dr, Altekar, Indra III ruled for a few years more according to an 
inscription. I have, however, not been able to find out the exact 

■;.::;referehc^;;^ 

M., IV, pp. Z85, 288, v. zo. c£ 
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(e. 934-45 A.D.) at the fag-end of his cateet, and, accord- 
ing to the Vikramarjumvijaya of the Kanarese poet, 
Patnpa^, even vassal cMefs like Afikeiaiin II of Puligere 
gave much trouble to Govinda IV. 

After Govinda IV his paternal uncle, Amoghavar§a 
m Baddiga, ascended the throne in e. 936 A.D, Not 
much is known of him except that he was a righteous 
man, and was matrimonially allied to the Kalacuri 
Keyuravarsa Yuvaraja I of Tripuri and the Gahga prince 
Bupiga II, being the son-in-law of the former and 
father-in-law of the latter. Amoghavarsa III ceased 
ruling about the beginning of 940 A.D. 

KrimllJ 

Amoghavarsa Hi’s successor was nis son, Kri§na 
III, who seems to have wielded substantial power wMe 
only an heir-apparent. Among his earhest exploits 
was the subversion of Racamalla, the Western Gahga 
ruler, and the enthronement of Bupiga II in his place. 
We further learn from the Deoli plates that when some- 
time before Saka 862=940 A.D., the date of the record, 
Krisna undertook an expedition in northern India “the 
hope about K^anjara and Citrakuta vanished from the 
heart of the Gurjara.”® If the Gutjara of this passage 
is identical with the Pratihara sovereign, MaWpala, we 
get definite testimony regarding Krisna Ill’s clash with 
the hereditary enemies of his house. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that the Rastrakuta invader, wrested 
Kalahjara and Citrakuta from his northern rival 
This may perhaps be true, although all that the epi- 
graphic evidence implies is that, hearing of the victori- 
ous progress of Krisna, the Gurjara lord became so 
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panic-stticken as to lose hope of the defence and safety 
of two of his strategic strongholds. That Krisna III 
carried his arms northwards is also clear from an un- 
dated Kanarese inscription, engraved on a stone slab 
in Maihar State (Baghelkhand).^ It is, of course, 
significant that here he assumes the full Imperial titles 
of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, and Parame^vara, 
and accordingly the probability cannot be altogether 
ruled out that the actual occupation of any territory 
in Central India may have been due tp some later 
incursion of Krisna III as king, when the power of 
the Pradharas was distinctly on the wane owing 
to the rise of the Candellas and other quondam 
feudatories. 

The most notable victories of Krisna HI were, 
however, won in the South. He occupied Kacchi (Kanci) 
and by his conquest of Tanjore earned the proud epithet 
of "Tanjaiyumkonda.”^ The Cola prince Rajaditya, 
son of Parantaka 1 , was defeated in the famous battle 
of Takkolam (near Arkoriam, North Arcot district) in 
949 A.D. with the assistance of his brother-in-law, the 
Ganga chief, Butuga II,* who got Banavasi and other 
tracts in reward for the services rendered during the 
war. Krisna III thus became master of Tondamanda- 
lath, but he could not annes the southern portion of 
the Cola realm. He also curbed the ambitions of the 
Pmdyas and the Keralas, and even the king of Sirhhala 
(Ceylon) is said to have paid homage to him. Another 
remarkable achievement of Kri§na III was that he suc- 
cessfully opposed Amma II and raised his ally Badapa, 
son of Yuddhamalla, to the Vehgi throne. 

XIX, pp. 287-90. 

® cf. the es^ression “Kacdytun-Tafijaiyutnkonda.” 

®See the Atakur inscription, dated Saka 872=949-50 A.D. 
(E/». VI, pp. 50-57). Fotthe CoJa version of the conflict, 
see the Timvafangadu plates {A.R.E.., V, p. J4) and the Leyden 
grant (A.SJJ., lY, pp. 206-07). 
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Downfall of the dynasty 

Krisna III was the last gteat rulet of the Rastra- 
kiita family, whose gloty departed after his death 
in 968 A.D. During the reign of the next monarch, 
his brother Khottiga Nityavarsa, the fortunes of the 
Rastrakutas sank to so low a level that their capital 
Manyakheta was pillaged by the Paramara Siyaka-Harsa 
of Malava.i Khottiga’s nephew and successor, Karka 
II or Kakkala, was decidedly a weak personality, al- 
though an inscription credits him with having put 
down a number of enemies. He succumbed to the 
onslaughts of the Western Calukya Taila IT or Tailapa 
some time in the year 973 A.D., and thus after a vigo- 
rous career of almost two centuries and a quarter, the 
Imperial Rastcakutas passed into obscurity. 

The Kdsfraktitas and the Arabs 

The Rastrakuta kings, called by the Arab travellers 
and chroniclers Balhara (evidently an Arabic corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit term Vallabhar^'a), were regarded 
by the latter as mighty monarchs. For instance, Sulai-, 
man, alluding in 85 1 A.D. to “the long-lived Balhara,” 
identified with Amoghavarsa I, includes him among 
the four great sovereigns of the world, the other three 
being the Khalifa of Baghdad and the Emperors of 
Constantinople and China. The Rasttakutas maintaioed 
friendly relations with the Arabs and afforded them ample 
facilities for trade. This policy was doubtless due to 

^ Ind., I, pp. 235, 237, V. 12. 

cf. wa^RTRiTT: 1 

Dhanapala also says in his Pdijalaabi (y. 276) that he compos- 
ed his work “when one thousand years of (he Vikrama em tod 
twenty-nine besides had passed, when Mannafcheda or Manisfak* 
beta had been plundered in consequence of an attack (ma<to by 
the lord of Malava” (Ep. Ind., I, p. 226). 
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the exigencies of the political situation, because the 
“Bauiira” or the Pratihara potentates of Kanauj were 
the inveterate enemies of both the Rastrakutas and 
the Arabs. Thus A 1 Ma‘sudi, writing in H. 352=943- 
44 A.D., deposes: “This Bauura, who is the king of 
Kanauj, is an enemy of Balhara, the king of In^a.” 
Again, he says regarding the disposition of the forces 
of Kanauj: “The army of the north wars against 
the prince of Multan, and with the Musulmans, his 
subjects on the frontier. The army on the south fights 
against Balhara, king of Mankir”, i.e., Manyakheta.^ 
This friendship with the Arabs, no doubt, speaks well 
of the religious broadmindedhess of the Rastrakutas, 
but at the same time it reflects their lack of political 
foresight. 

Keligious conditions 

During the age of the Ra§ttakutas, Pauranic Hindui- 
sm, specially the worship of Visnu and Siva, grew po- 
pular in the Dekkan. The Msttakuta copper-plate 
grants begin with invocations to both , these deities, 
and their seal is either Garu^, the vahana (vehicle) 
of Visnu, Of Siva seated in an attitude of Yoga. We 
heat of tile performance of Brahmanical sacrifices (for 
instance, Dantidurga celebrated the JUra^agarbha at 
Ujjayini) and also of TulSdSnas^ Le., gifts of gold equal 
to one’s weight, by the Royalty. Temples were cons- 
tructed to house images, which were daily worshipped 
with an elaborate ritual. Unhappily, however, except- 
ing the rock-cut shrine of Siva at EUora— an architec- 
tural wonder — ^richly endowed by Krisna I, no other 
important monument of this period is extant. Besides 
Hinduism, other faiths also flourished. Jainism was 
patronised by Rasttakuta rulers like Amoghavarsa 1 


2 Elliot, Histoiy of Mu, Vd. li pp. 41-25. 
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and Indra IV, and even Krisna II and Indra III are re- 
corded to have honoured it. But Buddhism had deiinite- 
ly declined, and according to certain inscriptions of 
the time of Amoghavarsa I its chief centre in the 
Dekkan was Kanheri.^ 

Section C 

THE WESTERN CALUKYAS OF KALYAnA* 

Tailapds descent 

According to later documents of the dynasty, 
Tailapa was a descendant of an unnamed uncle of 
Kirtivarman II, who was ousted by the Rastrakutas 
from the sovereignty of the Dekkan. Thus, Tailapa had 
in his veins the blood of the Calukyas of Vatapi. Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, however, doubts the authenti- 
city of this pedigree.^ He considers TaHapa to have 
sprung from “quite a collateral and unimportant branch.” 
on the ground that the latter and his successors 
do not, like the earlier Calukyas, claim Hariti to be 
their progenitor or represent themselves as belonging 
to the Manavya gotra. 


Ant,, XIII, pp. I54‘57* 

®See R. G. Bhandarkar, E. H. D., jrd ed.. Sec. idi, pp. 136- 
39; S. L. Katare, The Calukyas of Kalyani, Indian Culture, Vol. IV, 
No. I, pp. 43-52; Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XVII, March, 1941, pp. 
1 1-34; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Distriets. A record of Sa^ 
91 5 =993 A.D., found at Kakhandki, gives the interesting informa- 
tion that Tailapa ruled from Manyakheta, which thus appears to 
have continued as capital even of the Western Calukyas for some 
time (A.S.J.R., ,1930-34, p. Z41). Perhaps the earliest mention of 
KalySpa as capital is found in a record of 1033-34 A.D. (A.S.I.R,, 
1929-30). 

® E. H. D.,' p. 156.- Dr, Alt^kar leaves the question. 'Open 
{Rastrak^fas and their Tims^ p, iz8). See also Flcefs Djms^es 
of the Kanarese Districts^ p, 
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His Career 

Before his dramatic rise, Tailapa was presumably 
a feudatory of the Rastrakutasd He took advantage of 
the confusion following the sack of Manyakheta by the 
Paramara forces, and boldly attacked Karka II, who 
was either killed in the struggle or had to retire to some 
safer corner of the kingdom. This, no doubt, enhanced 
Tailapa’s power and prestige, but the issues could not 
be finally decided until the suppression of Indra IV and 
other claimants to the Rasttakuta crown. They, too, 
were overthrown in the course of a few years, result- 
ing in the revival of the Calukya monarchy. Tailapa 
then conquered Lata (southern Gujarat) and stationed 
Barappa as governor there. Its occupation could not, 
however, be permanent, since the latter was driven 
away by Mularaja Calukya. of Anhilwada. Tailapa also 
brought Kuntala or the Kanarese country under his 
authority, although the alleged, victories over the 
Cedis and the Colas do not seem to be founded on fact.^ 
His northern frontiers were constantly menaced by 
Vakpati-Munja Paramara, who, according to Merutunga, 
defeated Tailapa no less than six times. Whatever truth 
the story may contain, Vakpati-Munja ultimately met 
with a tragic fate in this duel. It is said that, despite 
the remonstrances of his sagacious minister, he marched 
fight into the enemy’s territory across the Godavari, 
and was captured and eventually beheaded.® Thus 

^Df. Altekar suggests that, as a feudatory, Tailapa was pro- 
bably “living somewhere in the northern portion of the state 
of Hyderabad” (RSsp'akStas atid Heir Tims, p. J}o), See, how'- 
ever, Arsb. Surv. Ind. 1950-34, pp. 224, 241. We learn from 
a record of A. D. 963, found at Narasalgi in the Bagevadi Taluka, 
that Tailapa was an officer under, Kri§na III. Earlier still, in Saka 
879=957 A.D., Tailapa was probably governing Tarddev.adi. 

® Or, were they local skirmishes against minor Cedi and Cola 
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began the long drawn tussle between the Calukyas and 
the Paramatas. Tailapa died in c. 997 A.D. after 
a reign of about twenty-four years. 

C. 997 A.D. to 104a A.D. 

Tailapa was followed' by his son, SatyaSraya. 
During his reign (<r. 997 A.D.-1008 A.D.), the Cola 
hosts under fejaraja 1 mercilessly carried death 
and destruction in the Calukya kingdom. Satya^raya, 
however, soon recovered from this terrific blow and 
even made some successful depredations in the south 
at the cost of the Colas. After him, his nephew Vikra- 
maditya ruled for a short time. The latter was 
defeated by Bhoja Paramara,® who attacked the Calu- 
kyas to avenge the humiliation and assassination of 
V^pati-Munja. Having thus paid off all old scores, 
Bhoja formed plans for establishing his hegemony in 
the Dekkan, and with this end in view he astutely came 
to terms with powerfiil neighbours like Bhima I of 
Anhilwada and the Kalacuri king.® But an inscription 
ioforms us that the ambitions of Bhoja were frustrated 
shortly before Saka 941=1019 A.D., when Vikrama- 
ditya V's successor, Jayasiihha II Jagadekamalla (c. 
1016-1042 A.D.), routed him and broke “the confe- 
deracy of Malava”. This Calukya monarch is also 
represented to have gained an advantage over Rajen- 
dra Cola 1 , although Cola epigraphs testify to the 
contrary.! 


2 Sir R.G. Bhandarkar calls him Vikramaditya I (E. H. D., 
p. 140, n. ij). 

2 Some scholars identify the vanquished CSlukya prince with 
Jayasiiiiha II. 

®It is noteworthy that Gangeyadeva Kalacuri is said to have 
achieved a victory over the king of Ktmtala, who doubtless was 
a <^ukya ruler. 
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Somesvara I Ahavamalla {A.D. 1042-1068 A.D.) 

In 1042 A.D., Jayasirhha II Jagadekamalla was suG- 
ceeded by his son, Somesvara I, whose birudas were 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. His father had already 
consolidated the Calukya power, and so Somesvara I 
found himself in a better position to wage wars with the 
Colas and the Paramaras — the traditional enemies of his 
house. Taking advantage of Bhoja’s depleted resources 
on account of constant military activities, Somesvara in- 
vaded M^ava and ravaged Mandu and Dhara. The Para- 
mara potentate, unable to resist fled towards Ujjaia, 
which was also captured and plundered by the Calukya 
forces. Subsequently Bhoja returned to the capital and 
reasserted his authority. Ominous clouds, however, 
again gathered fast, and Bhima I of Anhilwada {c. 1022- 
64 A.D.) and Laksrm-Katna Kalacuri {c, 1041-72 A.D.) 
combined against Bhoja and threatened his dominions 
on two sides. The latter died in the course of the 
struggle, and the confederates too fell out over the 
division of the spoils of victory. At this juncture, 
Jayasimha, who claimed the Paramara crown aftef 
Bhoja, invoked the aid of his faniily’s former foe, 
Somesvara I. The response was prompt, for any dis- 
turbance in the political equilibrium of Central India 
was fraught with grave danger to the Calukyas as well. 
Somesvara 1 soon drove the allied army lof occupation 
but of Malava and placed Jayasimha on its throne. Thus 
amid the shifting politics of the times, the relations 
between the Calukyas and the Paramaras took a friendly 
turn, enabling Somesvara I to carry his arms further 
northward. But before we refer to these incursions, 
let us note how he fared with his antagonists in the 
south. The inscriptions cf the Colas represent that as 
a result of thek operations the Calukya monarch suffer- 
ed considerable losses. Whatever the truth, the 
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battle of Koppam in lojz A,D./ in which Rajadhiraja 
I was killed, does not, at any rate, appear to have ended 
in favour of the Colas. Indeed, Bilhana, the famous 
author of the Vikramankadevacarita^ would have us 
believe that on one occasion Somc^vara I even stormed 
Kanci, then an important seat of Cola power. In his 
wars he was ably assisted by his son, Vikramaditya 
(VI), a valiant youth. When Somesvara I became 
comparatively free from his southern pre-occupations, 
he turned his attention to the alluring Gangetic 
Doab, which was in a state of turmoil owing to the 
rapacity of successive invaders aftef the disintegration 
of the Pratihara empire. His forces marched right 
across Central India unchecked by the Candellas 
and the Kacchapaghatas, and the Yewur tablet® tells 
us that the king of Kanyafcubja, probably identical 
with one of the Rastrakuta princes ruling there during 
this period of confusion,® beiug afraid of Somesvara I’s 
might “quickly experiences an abode among .the caves.” 
This expedition of the CSlukyas and their continued 
progress eastward could not have been a matter of 
indifference to Laksml-Karna Kalacuri, who seems to 
have exercised some sort of control over Madfyadeh 
in the hey-day of his glory.* Accordingly, he tried 
to checkmate their advance, but all efforts were in vain 
and he sustained a defeat. Somesvara Ts energetic son 
Vikramaditya (VI) overran Mittula, Magadha, Anga, 

^ Koppam has_ been identified with Khidrapur at the confiii- 
ence of the Krisna and Panca-ganga rivers, Ep. tud., XII, pp. 296- 
98. For an account of the battle, see S. I. L, III, pp. 29, 63, 112, 
etc. Curiously, the Calukya inscriptions of the time of Somesvara I 
do not give us any information regarding the battle of Koppam. 

Ant, Vm, p. 19. 


® History of Kanauj, pp, 289-90. 
* History of Kanauj, p. 295. 
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Vanga, and Gauda, meeting with little or no opposition 
from the decadent Pala monarchy. Ratnapala of 
Kamarupa, however, beat back the Calukya army, 
which then returned home by way of southern Ko^ala. 
Thus under Somesvara I, the Calukyas grew strong and 
their influence was felt in remote parts of India. 

Somesvara I founded a new capital at Kalyana (mo- 
dern Kalyani in the Nizam’s dominions) and made it a 
prosperous town. His death in 1068 A.D. came about 
in a strange manner. It is said that he got a malignant 
type of fever, and when he was past recovery he 
ceremoniously entered the waters of the Tungabhadra, 
chanting mantras^ and drowned himself.^ 

Somehara II Bhuvamikamalla 

In 1068 A.D., Somesvara I Ahavamalk was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, the Yuvanja Somesvara II, other- 
wise called Bhuvanaikamalla. The accession was 
quite peaceful. His yormgcr brother, Vikramaditya, 
to whom should go the credit for most of the military' 
achievements of Ahavan fla’s reign, was then engaged 
in campaigns against the Colas and the country of 
Vehgi. Having received the sad tidings of his father’s 
death, Vikramaditya hurried to the capital and offered 
allegiance to the new sovereign. But, as we shall see 
below, not long after the relations between the two 
brothers became strained, and in consequence Somes- 
vara II lost the throne. There is nodiing to show that 
the latter attained any distinction; his only exploit 
during a rule of about eight years was a successful 
attack on Jayasimha of Malava — a partisan of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


^ It is knoTO as Jalasamadhi p. 144, n. 36). 
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Vikramaditya VI Tribhmanamalla — (A.D. 1076-1126 

A.D.y 

The Vikramankadmcarittt of Bilham throws some 
interesting light on the circumstances which raised 
Vikramaditya or Vikramahka to kingly dignity. W"e 
are told that Somesvara H Bhuvanaikamalla was tyran- 
nical and distrustful, and this led to discontent among 
the people and the alienation of Vikramaditya’s 
sympathies. The latter thereupon got away from the 
capital with his followers and younger brother Jayasiih- 
ha, and repaired towards the Thhgabhadra. Then 
passing' through the land of Banavasi (North Kanara), 
Vikramaditya brought his military talents into play and 
subdued the ruler of Konkan, JayakeSin by name, 
and other southern powers. Vikramaditya next tried 
conclusions with the Cola monarch, Vira-Rajendra, who 
not only came to terms with him but also gave him the 
hand of his daughter. T^ Vikrama- 

ditya in fresh troubles, for when confosion broke oijt in 
the Cola realm after the death of ViEra-Rajendra, he had 
to go post-haste to Kanci to help his brother-in-law. 
The latter’s career was, however, cut short by Kulot- 
tunga I (Rajiga) of Vefigi, who, in order toward off 
Viliamaditya’s expected attack, appealed to Some^- 
vara II for succour. Vikramaditya at once took up the 
gauntlet and worsted both the opponents. Some 4 - 
vara II was captured and ultimately deposed. Thus, 
Vikramaditya VI assumed the reins of government at 
Kalyana in 1076 A.D., which is the initial year of the 
Cdlukya-Vikrama era started by him. 

Vikramaditya VI was doubtless the most striking 
personality in the dynasty. After becoming king he . 
directed his energies more towards peace than militaiy 
adventures. He promoted art and learning, and his 


2 Sir R. G. Bbandarkar styles him Vikramaditya II {E,H,D., 
p, 148). 
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court attracted distinguished men from far and near. 
He was the patron of the celebrated Kashmiri -writer, 
Bilhana, -who immortalised his master’s exploits in 
the Vikraminkadevacarita, and also of Vijnanesvara, 
author of the Mitaksard~m authoritative treatise on 
Hindu law. It should not, however, be understood that 
Vikramaditya Vi’s protracted reign of about half a 
century was marked by “victories of Peace” only; he had 
to unsheathe his sword time and again. Indeed, 
on reviving friendship with the Paramaras he soon got 
entangled into hostilities with the Galukyas of Anhil- 
wada. Another storm Vikramaditya VI had to face 
was the revolt of his younger brother Jayasirfaha, whom 
he had appointed Viceroy of the Banavasi province. 
But despite Jayasimha’s intrigues and machinations, 
the uprising miscarried and was suppressed. Further, 
Vikramaditya VI curbed the inroads of the OdH king and 
of the Hoysala Visnuvardhana, who challenged the 
might of the Calukya monarch towards the close of his 
career. 

'Later 'Bjilers 

Vikramaditya VPs son and successor, Some^vara III 
Bhulokamalla, ruled from A.D. 1126 to 1138 A.D. It is, 
of course, doubtful whether his alleged exploits deserve 
credence, but he certainly encouraged learning and 
himself wrote the Mdmsolldsa dealing with topics of 
varied interest. Somesvara Ill’s son, JagadekamaUa II 
(c. A.D. 1138 — II j I A.D.), appears to have been a 
figure of some note. Having checked the encroach- 
ments of the Hoysalas, JagadekamaUa II attacked Jaya- 
varman Paramara and wrested a portion of Malava. This 
was followed by a clash with Kumarapala of Anhilwada, 
who could never tolerate JagadekamaUa IPs acti- 
vities in Malava. In the time of his brother, Nurmadi 
TaUa, the Western CSlukya kingdom suffered consider- 
able diminution owing to the ambitions and treasonable 
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designs of his Kalamri minister for war, Vijjala or 
Vijjana. With the assistance of some disgruntled 
feudatories, the latter drove away his sovereign south- 
ward and himself usurped the throne in 1 1 5 7 A.D. The 
Western Calukya power then remained in abeyance for 
almost a quarter of a century, but in 1182 A.D. Nurmadi 
Taila’s son. Vita Soma or Some^vara IV, recovered a part 
of his ancestral territories with Annigeri in the Dltar- 
vada district as capital. He continued to flourish at 
least vtp to 1189 A.D., after which nothing is heard of 
him. Presumably, he met his doom while defending 
his reduced dominions on two fronts against the, aggres- 
sions of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the HoySalas of 
Dvarasamudra. 

The Kalacuri Interregnum 

As mentioned above, Vijjala or Vijjapa subverted 
the Western Calukya authority in 1157 A.'D. and ini- 
tiated a new line, which had a brief existence' until 1182 
A.D. He belonged to the Kalacuri race, and was at 
first a mahaniandahsvara and dnndandyaka under Nur- 
madi Taila. Vijjala gradually strengthened his po- 
sition, and by 1102 A.D. he even assumed tire Imperial 
titles. His reign has been made memorable by Basava, 
who, besides occupying the exalted office of cliief minis- 
ter, played an important role in die religious history 
of the period. The latter was the founder of a sect, 
and his follower«, called Vira Saivas or Lihgayatas, 
are still numerous in the Kanarese country and Mysore. 
They are ardent devotees of Siva in the Mga form and of 
his vdhana (vehicle) Nandin, and do not recognise the 
sanctity or infallibility of the Vedas. They have their 
sacred works, one of them being the Bdsaim-Purdna. 
They do not uphold the caste-system and have got 
other social and doctrinal differences with orthodox 
Hinduism. Basava’s creed spread rapidly,, and the 
Jains speciallj began to lose ground. This was not 
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liked hy Vijjala, who was probably an adherent of Jaini- 
sm. Accordingly', their relations became strained, and 
it is said that in some strange manner Basava hastened 
or brought about the end of Vijjala. Whatever the 
truth, Vi jjala’s son, Sovideva or Soma, tried to put down 
Basava and perhaps succeeded. The successors of 
Sovideva are mere names, and we hardly know anything 
about them. In 1182 A.p. SomeSvara IV overthrew 
the last Kalacuri ruler, and thus the Western Calukyas 
once more came into the limelight for a few years. 

Section D 

THE YADAVA rulers of DEVAGIRI^ 

Ori^n and grdwth of power 

The Yadavas are said to have descended from 
the race of Yadu, to which belonged the great Maha- 
bharata hero, Krisna. Unfortunately, their early his- 
tory is obscure, but there can hardly be any doubt that 
they were a feudatory family when the Rastrakutas of 
Manyakheta and the Western Calukyas of Kalyana held 
sway in the Dekkan. After the decline of the latter, 
the Yadavas rose into prominence and in course of time 
established an extensive empire. The first noteworthy 
figure in the dynasty was BhUlama V, who, taking 
advantage of the moribund condition of the Western 
Calukya monarchy as a result of the Kalacuri usurpa- 
tion and the aggressions of the Hoysalas, wrested in c. 
1187 A.D. the territories to the north of the Krisna 
from the feeble hands of Some^vara IV. Bhillama V 
fixed his capital at Devagiri, modem Daulatabad in the 
Hyderabad State, and also assumed the Imperial titles. 
His arms did not, however, progress much towards 
the south, for in or about the year 1191 A.D. he was 

^ R. G. Bhandarkar, E. H. D.j 3rd ed., Sec. xiv-xv, pp. 170- 
209; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt. 11 . 
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defeated, and perhaps slain, by Vita-Ballala I Hoysala 
at the battle of Lakkun<^ (Dharvada district), Bhilla- 
ma’s successor was his son, Jaitugi or Jaitrapala 1 {c. 
1191-1210 A.D,), who killed Rudradeva, lord of the 
Tailahgas (Trikalingas), in a hard-fought contest, and 
placed the latter’s nephew Ganapati on the Kakatiya 
throne. Thus, the Yadavas gradually extended their 
influence among their contemporaries. 

Singhana 

Sihghana, son of Jaitugi I, was the most energetic 
personaUty in the Yadava line, and during his long 
rule from c. 1210 to 1247 A.D, he is represented 
to have conquered many lands. He routed Virabhoja 
about 1215 A,D. and annexed the Silahwa realm of 
Kolhapur after the fall of the fortress of Pamak or 
Panhala. Further, Singhana avenged his grandfather’s 
discomfiture by pushing his authority beyond the Kri- 
sna at the cost of Vira-BaUala 11 HoysaJa.- The Yadava 
ruler successfully tried conclusions with other oppo- 
nents too, like Adunavarman of Malava and Jajalla, the 
Cedi chieftain of Chattisgarh; and attacked Gujarat at 
least twice in the time of the Vaghela princes. In con- 
sequence of these military achievements of Singhana, 
the Yadava kingdom grew to almost as imposing di- 
mensions as that of the Western Calnl^as had done. 

Singhana’s court was graced by SaraAgadhara, whose 
chief contribution to the literature of the day was ■ an 
excellent work on music called the Sangita-'katnakara. 
A commentary on it is extant, and there are grounds to 
believe that it was written by the king himself.^ Another 
distinguished prot^g6 of SMghajga was Cangadeva, 
the astronomer, who founded a College {mafb^ p: 
Patna (KhSndesh district) for the study of BMslkrS* 

2 Or, was tbe commeataty sutdbutsdi to Singhana by one of 
bis Mtetaiy 
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carya’s Siddhmta-Siromani and other astronomical 
treatises.^ 

hater Yddava Kingi 

Sihghana was succeeded by his grandson, Krisna 
or Kanhara (c. 1247-60 A.D.). It appears that he, too, 
came into conflict with the rulers of M^ava, Gujarat, 
and Konkan. Krisna* was a devout follower of the 
Brahmanical religion, and to his reign may be ascribed 
the Suktimuktdvali, a collection of verses by Jalhana, 
and Amalananda’s Vedanta-Kalpataru — a Vedantic com- 
mentary. 

Krisna was followed by his brother, Mahadeva 
(f. 1260-71 A.D.), who is recorded to have annexed 
northern Konkan from the Silaharas, “^‘reduced 
the arrogant sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to moc- 
kery,” and overawed the Kakatlya queen, Rudrarhba. In 
the time of Mahadeva and .Ramacandra or Ramaraja (c 
1271-1309 A.D.) flourished the great Brahman minister 
(mantrin) Hemadri or Hemadpant, well known for his 
writings on Hindu Dharma^astra. His most important 
work is the CaturvargaYdintamani, divided into four 
parts and ^ appendix. He is also said to have in- 
, troduced a special form of temple architecture in the 
Dekkan, and perhaps mvented, or made modifications 
in, the Modi script. We further learn that Ramacandra 
was a patron of saint Jnme^vara, who wrote a Marathi 
commentary on the Bhagavad-Giid in 1290 A.D. 

Moslem invasions 

It was during the reign of Ramacandra that the 
Moslem army led .by Alauddin ^ilji, then governor 
of Karra, matched towards the south and suddenly 
invested Devagiri in 1294 A.D. Ramacandra having 
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retired to the fort, his son, Sankara, advanced to his 
relief. But all was in vain, and Ramacandra had to 
conclude a humiliating treaty, by which he stipulated 
to pay to Alauddin “600 maunds of pearls, two of 
jewels, 1,000 of silver, 4,000 pieces of silk and other 
precious articles”, besides ceding Ellichpur and pro- 
mising an annual tribute to Dclhi.^ It was, however, 
not sent regularly, and so when Alauddin seked the 
throne he despatched his trusted general, Malik Kafur, 
to Devagiri in 1307 A.D. Ramacandra was taken 
prisoner^ and brought to Delhi, but Alauddin purchased 
his loyalty by releasing him. In 1309 A.D., Ramacandra 
died and soon after his successor, Sankara, stopped 
payment of tribute to Delhi. This provoked reprisals, 
and in 1312 A.D. Malik Kafur defeated and killed 
Sahkara. Thus the Yadava line came to an inglorious 
end. Subsequently, Rainacandra’s son-in-law, Harapala, 
attempted to raise the standard of revolt against the 
Moslems; he was, however, crushed and barbarously 
flayed alive under the orders of Sultan Mubarak. 

Section E 

THE KAKATIYAS of WARANGAL 

Origin 

The exact derivation of the name Kakatiya is un- 
certain. It has sometimes been connected with the 
word Kakata signifying ‘a crow’, or with the name of 
a local form of goddess Durg“ but these suggestions 
would hardly bear scrutiny. Nor is our information 
regarding the ancestry of the Kakatiyas more definite 
Their mythical genealogy, which includes many name; 
of Raghu’s family, indicates that they probably belongec 

^ Briggs, Firishta, Vol. I, p. jio. 

® Elliot, History of India, III, pp. 77, 200. 
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to the sokf race of the Ksatfiyas. On the other hand, 
several inscriptions of the Nellore district distinctly 
state that the Kajkatiyas were Sudras. 

Briej account 

The Kakatiyas were at first fendatories of the Later 
Caiukyas, after whose decline they rose to power in 
Telihgana and exercised authority there, with various 
vicissitudes, until its conquest by the Bahmani Sultan, 
Ahmad Sh^, about 1424-25 A.D. The earlier seat of 
Kakatiya government was Anmakonda (or Hanunia- 
konda), but subsequently Warangal (or OrungaUu) be- 
came their capital. The first prince to bring the family 
into prominence was Prolaraja, one of whose records is 
dated in the Calukya-Vikrama Samvat 42=1117-18 
A.D. He distinguished himself in warfare against the 
Western C^ukyas, and ruled for a long time. After the 
reigns of Rudra {acc. c. 1160 A.D,) and his younger 
brother, Mahadeva, the latter*s son, Ganapati, ascended 
the Kakatiya throne in 1199 A.D. He was the most 
mighty monarch of the line, and he continued to wield 
the sceptre for at least sixty-two years, as recorded in 
an inscription. He is represented to have successfully 
measured swords with She kings of Cola, KalMga, 
Seuna (i.e., the Yadava ruler), Karnata Lata, and Val- 
anadu. Ganapati was able to win these achieve- 
m^jits owing perhaps to the weakness of the Cbja sovere- 
, and the con&sed political situation in southern 
India in the second quarter of die 13th century. Being 
without a son, Ganapati was succeeded by his daughter, 
Rudramba, in c. 1261 A.D. ' She ruled sagaciously, and 
it is said she assumed the male name of Rudradeva- 
Maha^ja. After a reign of nearly thirty years, Rudram- 
ba was followed by her grandson, Prataparudradeva, 
who has- been immortalised by Vaidyanatha’s Pratdpa- 
work on poetics dedicated to him. Prata- 
parudra =was the last great king of the Kakatiya 
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dynasty, and he had to submit to the yoke of the 
Moslems during the destructive southern raid of Malik 
Kafur. Thenceforward the Kakatiyas began to sink 
into insignificance, and eventually their kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Bahmani Sultans of the Dekkan. 
It is believed that scions of the family then migrated 
and founded the small principality of Bastar. 


Section F 
THE SILAhARASi 

Origin 

The SUaharas or Silaras ckim to be the descendants 
of the mythical Jimutav^ana, king of the Vidyadharas, 
who, according to tradition, offered himself as an ahara 
(food) to Gamda in place of a serpent. Whatever the 
value of the story, the Silaharas appear to have been 
Ksatriyas. 

History 

There are three branches of the Silahara family 
known to history. Their original home was probably 
Tagara or Ter. They never became an Imperial power, 
having been subordinate to the Rastrakutas, Glukyas, 
or the Yadavas in turn. The oldest Silahara house ruled 
over south Konkan from the last quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. to about the second decade of the eleventh 
century A.D. Their seat of government was at Goa and 
later perhaps at Kharepatan. The second family held 
sway over northern Konkan for roughly four centuries 
and a half from the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
Their territory included the Thana and Ramagiri dis- 

1 Dr. Altekar, “The Silaharas of Western India” (Im&m Odttm, 
Vol. II, No. 3 , pp. 393-434> 
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tricts and a patt of the Surat district. Their chief tomi 
was Thana, and Purl (western) was a sort of a 
secondary capital. The third Silahara branch estab- 
lished its authority about the commencement of the 
eleventh century A.D. in Kolhapur and the districts 
of Satara and Belgaum.^ For a time, it was also master 
of southern Konkan. This family enjoyed more inde- 
pendence, and one of its kings, Vijayarka or Vijaya- 
ditya, is said to have helped Vijjana or Bijjala in 
bringing about the downfall of the last Calukya sove- 
reign, The most notable monarch of the line was, 
however, Bhoja (f. 1175-1210 AD.), after whom the 
kingdom was conquered by Sihghana, the Yadava prince. 

Section G 
THE KADAMBAS 2 

Derivation 

The Kadambas are described as Brahmans belong- 
ing to the Manavya gotra^ and their family name is, 
curiously enough, said to have been derived from a 
Kadamba tree, which stood in front of their house. 

History 

The. exact circumstances of the foundation of the 
Kadamba power are obscure. A tradition avers that 
a Brahman adventurer named Mayurasarman took up 
arms on account of some fancied insult he met with 
in Kanci, the Pallava capital,^ and established a principa- 

1 Kolhapur or Panhala was thdr capital; and they were wor- 
shippers of the goddess Mahalaksmi, 

®See G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba-Kula, 1931. 

® Although Brahmans, the Kadambas did not discourage 
Jainism, which, along with Saivism, prospered under their rule. 

* See the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman {Ep. Ind., 
VUI, pp. 114-36). cf. “There, enraged by a fierce quarrel with 
a Pallava horseman (he reflected): ‘Alas, that in this Kali-age the 
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lity in Karnataka with Banavasi as his seat of goyemment: 
This happened about the middle of the' fourth century 
A.D., when the Pallavas were menaced by the aggres- 
sions of Samudtagupta in the south. The immediate 
successors of Mayurasarman were almost nonentities 
until we come to Kakusthavarman, during whose reim 
the Kadamba dominion and influence grew considerably. 
The next noteworthy . Kadamba king was Ravi- 
varman (first few decades of the sixth century A.D.); 
he made Halsi (Belgaum district) his capital, and suc- 
cessfully fought against the Gangas and the Pallavas. 
The rise of the Galukyas of Vatapi then dealt a 
severe blow to the ambitions of the Kadambas. Their 
northern territories were wrested by Pulake^in I, and 
Pulakelin II finally reduced them to subservience and 
insignificance. The Gangas also aggrandised them- 
selves at the cost of the southern portion of the Kadamba 
kingdorn. The family, however, did not wholly 
disappear, for Kadamba princes again emerged into 
prominence about the last quarter of the tenth century 
A,D. after the decline of the Ra^trakutas. These 
Kadamba branches^ ruled various parts of the Dekkan 
and Konkan till almost the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D., but their activities were of local interest only. 

Section H 

THE GANGAS OF TALKAl?* 

Descent 

The origin of the Gangas is uncertain. It is said 

Brahmans should be so much feebler than the K?atriya” (IfoV/., 
pp. }2, 34, w. II and la). 

^ Hangal (Dharwa^ district) and Goa were the main centres 
of the Later Kadambas. 

*See The Gaftgas oj Talki 4 by M. V. Krisna Rao (Madras, 
1936). 
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that they belonged to the lineage of Iksvaku,- whereas 
other traditions connect them with the river Gahga or 
with the sage Kanva. 

Short account 

The kingdom of the Gahgas comprised the greater 
part of Mysore and was called after them Gahgavadi. 
It was founded by Didiga (Konganivarman) and Ma- 
dhava some time in the fourth century A.D. At first, 
the capital was Kuiuvala (Kolar?), but about the mid- 
dle of the fifth century A.D. it was transferred to 
Talavanapura .or Talkad on the Kaveri in the Mysore 
district by Harivarma. One of the notable early Ganga 
kings was Durvinita,^ who distinguished himself in 
warfare with the PaUavas. He was also an author, 
a Sanskrit version of the Payaci Bribat-kathd and other 
works being attributed to him. Another great, Gahga 
monarch was Sripurusa (c. 726-76 A.D.). He not 
only successfully contended against the rising power 
of the Rastrakutas, but even inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Paliavas at Vilardi. During the eighth and ninth 
centuries A.D. the Gahgas were greatly harassed by 
the aggressive activities of the Eastern Calukyas ofVehgi, 
the festrakutas of Malkhed and other neighbours. 
Indeed, the Gahga king, Sivamara, was taken captive and 
his territories annexed by Dhruva Nirupama {c. 

94 A.D.). In the confusion following the accession of 
Govinda III, Sivamara attempted to recover his lost 
authority; he was, however, firmly put down and Gah- 
gavadi remained under a Rastrakuta governor. The 
formnes of the family were to some extent retrieved by 
Rajamalla {acc. e. 8i8 A.D.), but still the Rastrakutas 
continued to be a serious menace to the safety and 

^ Probably the second half of the sixth century A.D. Ac- 
cording to Dubreuil, however, Durvinita’s date is a 605-jo A.D. 

Anti). 
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integrity of the Ganga reahn. Later on, the Gahgas 
became involved in fighting with the Colas, and by 
1004 A.D. Talkad was captured and the Ganga sove- 
reignty extirpated. The Ganga line did not, of course, 
become extinct, for history records the existence of 
Ganga chiefs as vassals of the Hoysalas and the Colas. 

Many of the Ganga princes were incfined towards 
Jainism. Avinita, for instance, was brought up under 
the care of Vijayakird, and the former’s son, Durvinita, 
was a patron of the famous Jain Acdrja, Pujyapada. 
Similarly, during the reign of Rajamalla IV {e. 977-85 
A.D.), his minister and general Camundaraya, a devout 
Jain, erected in 983 A.D. the celebrated image of Goma- 
tesvara at Sravanabelgola. 

Section I 

THE HOYSALAS OF DVlRASAMUDRA 
Name and ancestry 

The Hoysalas (Poysalas) described themselves in 
their records as “Yadavakulatilaka” or ^‘Ksatriyas of 
the lunar race.” Whatever the truth in this claim, 
the historical founder of the dynasty was a certain 
Sala, who became noted for having struck and killed 
a tiger with an iron rod at the behest of a sage. It is 
said that this circumstance (Poy Sala, i.e., strike, Sala) 
gave to the family the name of Poysala or Hoysda. 

Historical Survey 

The Hoysalas emerge into prominence about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D. The early 
princes of this line exercised control over a small area 
in Mysore, and owed .allegiance either to the Coja 
sovereigns or to the Later Calufcyas of Kalyana. Gra- 
dually, Vinayaditya {acc. e. 1045 A.D.) and' his son 
Ereyanga, who ably assisted die Calukya overlord in 
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his campaigns, incteased thek power, but it was not 
until the time of Bittiga Visnuvatdhana (c. 1110-40 
A.D.) that the Hoysalas attained a position of some 
importance in the politics of southern India. He trans- 
ferred the capital from Velapura (modern Belur, Hasan 
district) to Dvarasamudra (Halebid), and made himself 
almost independent of his Calukya suzerain, Vikrama- 
ditya VI, although Visnuvardhana dM not formally 
assume the Imperial dties. He is represented to have 
humbled the Colas, the Pandyas of Madura, the people 
of Malabar, the Tuluvas of South Kanara, the Kadambas 
of Goa, and even carried his arms towards the river 
Krisna and Kancl. Thus, Visnuvardhana established 
his authority over an extensive territory, which included 
nearly the whole of Mysore and adjacent lands. In 
his beliefs he appears to have been originally a Jain, 
but after coming into contact with the celebrated 
Ramanuja, Vaisnavism got the chief place in 
Visnuvardhana’s affections. 

noteworthy ruler of the house was 
Visnuvardhana’s grandson, Vira-Ballala I (r. 1172-1215 
A.D.), who was the first to style, himself MaharSjadhi- 
raja. He signalised his reign by defeating Brahma, the 
general of Somesvara IV Calukya, and also the forces 
of Bhillama V Yadava at the battle of LakkundiJDhar- 
va(Ja district) in 1191 A.D. Vka-Ballala Ts son and 
successor, Vka-BaUlla II or Narasirhha II, however, 
met with some reverses at the hands of the Yadava 
Sihghana, who extended his sway far beyond the 
Krisna. Not much is known of the subsequent Hoysala 
kings except that they were busy fighting with the 
Go|as and the Pandyas. The last Hoysala monarch 
was Vka-Ballala HI. About 1510 A.D., his kingdom 
was ravaged by the Moslem hosts under Malik Kafur, 
who, after plundering Devagiri, advanced against the 
Hoysala capital. It was sacked and the king fell a pri- 
soner. When he was released after a brief captivity in 
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Delhi, Vira-Ballala III made an attempt to organise 
resistance to the Moslem invaders. But nothing availed 
him, and the Hoysala line came to a tragic end about the 
fifth decade of the fourteenth century A.D. 

The Hoysalas were great builders of temples, and 
the numerous monuments, still extant at Haiebid and 
other places, testify to their artistic achievements and 
love of religion. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE STATES OF THE SOUTHERN 
PENINSULA 

Section a 

Survey of early history 

Not much is known of the early history of Southern 
India, comprising roughly the peninsula to the south 
of the Tungabhadra and Krisna rivers. Its population 
chiefly consists of what are called the Pre-Dravidian and 
Dravidian races. Among the former are the Minavar, 
the Villavar, and other cognate tribes, who repre- 
sent the earliest inhabitants of the land. The Dra- 
vidians, however, are believed to be “later immigrants.”^ 
They had developed a higher culture, and their princi- 
pal members, the Tamils, attained so dominant a 
position in Southern India as to give its greater part 
the name Tamtlakam^ in ancient times. Then 
came the Aryans, and there are dim traditions of their 
southward movements reaching back to the age of the 
Vedic R/n Agastya, who is said to have established 
Brahmanical settlements on the distant Podiyur hill 
(Tionevelly district), besides those in the Dekkan'. 
With the influx of the Aryans, an important and 
vigorous element was, no doubt, introduced into the 
body politic of the South, but beyond superimposing 

^ E.H.L, 4th ed., p. 457. 

* Writing about the middle of the second century A.D., Ptole- 
my has corrupted the name Tamikkam into Damirih or Lmjrike. 
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their religion and to some extent their institutions, they 
could not essentially alter or modify the structure of 
Dravidian society, languages, and customs. 

The traditional division of Southern India was into 
three kingdoms : (a) the Ceras or KeraJas of the Malabar 
coast, occupying what are at present known as the 
States of Cochin and Travancore; {b) the Pandyas, whose 
territories included the modern districts of hladura 
and Tinnevelly; (r) and the Colas, who ruled the tract 
to the north of the Pandya dominions up to the Pennar 
river along the east coast, called accordingly Cola- 
mandalatM, from which is derived the English name 
Coromandel. The boundaries of these realms varied 
as their power waxed or waned in the course of their 
dynastic intrigues and internecine wars. There w'ere 
also other petty principalities, too numerous to mention, 
but their cfaefs maintained a precarious existence incons- 
tant dread of their stronger neighbours. It is note- 
worthy that none of the great southern kingdoms is 
referred to in Vedic literature, nor do they appear 
to have been known to the Sanskrit grammarian, 
Pmini.i But Katyayana, the celebrated commentator 
on the Astadhyaji, whom Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
assigns to “the first half of the fourth century before 
Christ,”^ was acquainted with both the Pmdyas 
and the Colas. They are mentioned along with 
the Keralaputras (i.e., the Keralas) in the second 
Rock Edict of Asoka also. Megasthenes, the Seleucid 
ambassador at the court of Candragupta Maurya, 
speaks of the Pandyan kingdom, its wealth, and the 
strength of its army; and -the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
bears obvious evidence of familiarity with the South. 
Then, in the Bjamayana an allusion is made to the 

^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar places PSpini about 700 B.C. {E.H.D,, 
3fd ed., p. 16). 
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grandeur of Madura, the Pan 4 y® capital. Next, Patafi- 
jali (firca 150 B.C.) knew Kafid (Conjeeveram) 
and Kerak (Makbar); and the author of the 
Feripks (p. 81 A.D.) and the geographer Ptolemy 
(e. 140 A.D.) give some details regarding tte prindpal 
ports and marts of the South. All these references 
doubtless indicate that the three kingdoms existed from 
a fairly remote antiquity. 

The prosperity of Southern India was due to the 
fact that it produced spices, pepper, ginger, pearls, 
beryls, precious stones, and other artides of luxury, 
therf in great demand among the peoples of the world. 
Thus, there grew up early a flourishing trade with west- 
ern countries like Arabia, Qialdea, and Egypt, and also 
with the Far East and the Malay islands. We learn 
from the Bibk that the “Ships' of Tarshish” sent by 
Hiram, king of Tyre, brought for the temple construct- 
ed by the ktter^s mighty ally Soloman “ivory, apes, 
and peacocks” and “a great plenty of almug trees and 
precious stones” from Ophir (modem Sopara in the 
Bombay Presidency).^ Some of these commodities 
must have come from the South, as the Hebrew word 
tuM-m for peacock appears to be connected with the 
Tamil term tokai. Ancient Egypt also imported 
muslin, dnmimon etc. from Southern India, and one 
remarlkble relic of commercial relations between the 
two countries is the Oxyrh^nchus Vdpyri^ a Greek 
farce on papyrus containing, the story of a Greek lady 
who was shi^-wrecked somewhere on the Kanarese 
coast. Likewise, the Greeks got ginger, pepper, and 
rice, etc. from South Indk, as the Greek words for 
them seem to have been derived from Tamil names. 
About 45 A.D., Hippalus, an Alexandrian merchant, 
discovered the phenomenon of monsoons, which made it 

* See Rawlinson, InMa (r9}7), pp. 178-79. 

cf. Ivory, Skt ibba-danta^ Hebrew som babbin; Ape, Skt. 
kaptf Hebow kopk 
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possible for mariners to cross the Arabian Sea in a much 
shorter time than they could do by keeping close to the 
coast. This gave considerable iffllip to trade between 
South India and the Roman Empire. Pliny informs 
us that Roman gold to the extent of over a million 
sterling flowed annually into India in return for 
spices, pepper, pearls, beryls, tortoise-shell, aromatics, 
silks, and other Oriental luxuries; and this estimate 
can hardly be regarded as an exaggeration, considering 
the large finds of Roman coins of the first two centuries 
A.D. at several places in Southern India. To further their 
trade, Roman merchants are said to have established 
settlements at certain ports like Kaveripaddanam (Puhar) 
and Muziris (Cranganore), where they even built a tem- 
ple of Augustus.^ Tamil writers also speak of “Yava- 
na” ships visiting their ports with wine, vases, and gold, 
which were exchanged for the products of South India. 
Indeed, we are told that Dravidian rulers sometimes 
employed as their bodyguards “powerful Yavanas, 
dumb Mhcchas^ clad in long coats and armour” — so 
impressed were they by the smartness, prowess, and 
constancy of these foreigners. Thus, South India was 
early brought into coritact with the outer world, and her 
people grew mighty and prosperous by their maritime 
and commercial activities. 

Section B 

THE PALLAVAS OF KANCI® 

Who were the Palkvas ? 

The origin of the Pallavas is one ot the most vexed 

^ Smith, 4th ed., pp. 461, 46}, note i. Other impor- 

tant trading towns in Tamilakam were Korkai, Tondi, Bakarai, 
Kayal, etc. 

® They are so described because their language being unintel- 
ligible they could express themselves only by gestures. 

® R. Gopalan, Hisioiy of the Pallsv/m of KiM, Madras, 1928; 
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problems of ancient Indian history.^ They find no 
place among the traditional three powers of Southern 
India, which, as mentioned above, are the Ceras, 
Hn^yS'S, and the Colas, Accordingly, some scholars 
think that the Pallavas were foreign intruders, probably a 
branch of the Pahlavas or Parthians of North-western 
India. Apart from superficial similarity in names, 
there is, however, no evidence of any Pahlava migration 
into Southern India except perhaps into the Dekkan. 
Another theory is that the Pallavas were autochthons 
of the land, associated, or allied with the Kurumbas, 
Kallars, Maravars, and other “predatory” tribes. After 
welding them, the Pallavas are believed to have emerged 
as a mighty political force. But.Mr. M. C. Rasanayagam^ 
holds that the Pallavas were of Cola-Naga extraction, 
and belo<’2ed to the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula and Ceylon. It is said that as a result of the liaison 
between Killivalavan Cola and a Naga princess, Pili- 
valai, daughter oif king Valaivanan of Manipallavarh (an 
island near the coast of Ceylon), a son was bom to them 
named Ilaih-Tiraiyan, who was made ruler of Tpndaman- 
dalam by his father, and the dynasty thus founded came 
to be called after the name of the mother’s native-place. 
Next, we may refer to the view put forward by Dr . Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar® that the Pallavas were known in the 
Sangam literature as Tondaiyar, and they were descended 
from the N%a chieftains, who were vassals of the Sata- 
vahana sovereigns. On the other hand, Dr.K.P, JayasvaP 
was of opinion that the Pallavas were “neither foreign- 

Jouveau Dubreuil, Anchnt Hisieiy of th Dectm (1921); The 
Pallavas-, Rev. Heras, The Pallava Kings-, C. Minakshi, Administra- 
tion and Social Life under the Pallavas Madras, 1958). 

2 See R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of KdM, pp. 15-27. 
This book has been very nsefol to me. 

^Ind. Ant, Vol. UI (April, 1923), pp. 77-82. 

^ Jeur.Ind. Hist., Vol. II, pt. I, (November, 1922), pp. 20-66 
(The Origin and early History of the Pallavas of Kind). 

*/. B, 0 , R. S., March-June, 1933, pp. 180-83. 
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ets nof Dtavidians, but good Brahmin aristocrats from 
the North, military by profession”, and that they were 
an OflFshoot of the Vakatakas. The suggestion re- 
garding the northern affinities or affiliations of the Pal- 
lavas has probably some substance; for it is significant 
that ‘their earliest charters are in Prakrit, and that they 
were also patrons of Sanskrit learning and culture. 
But their Brahmanical pedigree, despite certain traditions 
of their connections with Dronacarya and Asvattha- 
man, does not appear to be based on fact. Indeed, 
in the Talagunda inscription the Kadamba Mayurasar- 
man deplores the influence over Kanci of the “PaUava 
Ksatriya,” which expression doubtless indicates the 
Ksatriya stock of the Pallavas.^ 

Beginmngs of Pallava power 

The earliest sources of Pallava history are three 
copper plate charters, in Prakrit,® assigned on palaso- 
graphicsu grounds to the ‘'third and fourth centuries 
of the Christian era.”® They mention a set of rulers 
named Bappadeva, Sivaskandavarman, Buddhy (ah- 
kura), and Viravarman. Whether Bappadeva was the 
actu^ founder of the Pallava power or not, there 
are reasons to believe that he held sway over the 
Telugu Andhrapatha and the Tamil Tondamandalam; 
the headquarters of the two regions were respectively 
Dhanyakata (Dharanikotta, near Amaravati) and 


^Ej6. Ind., Vin, pp. j2, 34, V. 11,1- 4. cf. 5fsr 

cfltw fefwr w: 1 

See also C. Minakshi, Administration and Social ’Life under the Pal/avas, 


p. 13. 

* (a) Mayidavolu (Guntur district) plates; (b) Hirahadgalli 
plates and (c) Queen Carudevi’s grant found in the Guntur dis- 
trict. 

® R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of KSnet, p. 32. I owe 
many suggestions and references to this book. 
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JCanci (modern Conjeeveram). His son, Sivaskanda- 
varman, designated Dharmamaharaja, appears to have 
extended the kingdom, perhaps southward, for,' unless 
justified by successful warfare, he would not have 
performed the Asvamdha, Vdjapeya, and Agpistoma 
sacrifices. We learn from the Hirahadgaili (Bellary 
district) plates recording his gift of a village in the 
Sat&ani-ratta that southern Dekkan, at any rate, ac- 
knowledged his authority. Probably he was also 
called 'vijaya-Skandavarman, but this identification 
is doubtea by some scholars. Another important 
figure in early Pallava annals is 'Visnugopa, who is 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription as king 
of Kand. Being thus a contemporary of Samudragupta 
when he invaded the Dak§inapatha, Visnugopa may 
be said to have flourished about the second quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. Unfortunately, his precise 
place in Pallava genealogy, or his relation with the 
monarchs of the Prakrit charters, is uncertain. 
Assuming, however, that they were his immediate 
predecessors, it may not be wide of the mark to date 
the rise of the Pallavas about the middle of the third 
century A.D. — ^the period which saw the dissolution 
of the Sitavahana empire. 

PaJ/avtJS of the Sanskrit Charters 

Six kts of copper-plates, inscribed in Sanskrit, 
reveal the names of a number of Pallava princes— some 
mere Ymamab^ajm%rAismtt than a dozen of them kings 
who ruled roughly from tibc middle of the fourth 
to the last quatter of the sixth century A.D. These 
epigraphs give ,1^ rental year of the donor, and ate not 
dated in any eta, bp^ on fwj^graphical consi- 

derafionsthey trt^e.been r%h%as<Swjd^m fifth and 

cdahxrk^'.'^JP.'^'Tbat merdy to record 

• .land to 'pious 'Ife(itaiahi?i^vsiiric«», and tl^ 
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throw little light on political events. It is not at aH 
clear whether the sovereigns of the Prakrit and Sans- 
krit grants belonged to diiferent branches or were 
directiy connected, and even the chronology and order 
of succession of the latter gnpup are “far from 
settled.” Nor do we get any definite information 
regarding the limits of their territory, or the 
founder of the line. Of course, this much we know that 
Virakurca or Virakurcavarman was the first to come 
into prominence a^er his marriage with a Naga princess. 
Another noteworthy point about these Sanskrit char- 
ters is that they were issued from royal camps. 
Accordingly, it has been argued that K^ci had slipped 
from the grips of the Pallavas, presumably owing to 
a Cola incursion in the days- of Katikala, and they had 
to retire to die Nellore district.^ The Velutpalayam 
plate inscription* is even supposed to testify that the re- 
capture of Kanci took place in the time of king Kuma- 
ravisnu. The th«>ry of a Cola interregnum is, however, 
open to objections; for, chronological difficulties apart, 
it is significant that the records of the Pallavas themselves 
nowhere give any indication of their loss of ICanci. 

Tie Great 'Pallavas 

With the last quarter of the sixth century AX)., 
we enter upon the ifiost glorious epoch of Pallava his- 
tory, and happily the materials, too, at our disposal 
yield us comparatively more data. A new Pallava 

Skhlmvijnu. dynpty was thm founded by Sim- 
,havi§nu, ^so known as Snhhavi- 
fnupottarayan and Avanisiihha'. He extended his sway 
up to the Kiveri at the cost of thp Co|as, and is forther 
said to havisi defeated the Pandyas, IGilabhras, and the 
MSlavas ^leopk of Malanadupy in the course of his 

^ Venkayya, 1006-07, p. 2*4, 

J03 f. 
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southern expeditions. He was probably a devotee of 
Visnu. 

Mahendravamm I 

Sirfihavisnu was succeeded by his son, Mahendra- 
varman I or Mahendra-Vikrama, about the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. A few years after his 
accession there began a deadly and long-drawn struggle 
between the Pallavas and the Calukyas for supre- 
macy in the South. PulakeSin H claims in the Aihole 
inscription^ to have vanquished “the lord of the Palla- 
vas who had opposed the rise of his power” and made 
him “conceal his valour behind the ramparts of Kan- 
cmnta, enveloped in the dust of his armies.” Pulake^in 
11 wrested from his opponent the province of Vengi, 
which was put in charge of his younger brother, Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi, As shown elsewhere, the 
latter’s successors, designated the Eastern CSlukyas of 
Vengi, subsequently became independent of the Imperial 
house of Vatapi (Badami). The Kasakkudi plates,® 
on the other hand, depose that Mahendravarman I 
was victorious at Pullalur (modem Pallur, Chingleput 
district). Although the enemy is not named, it is likely 
we have got a reference here to the Pallava monarch’s 
success in driving back his Cahikya adversary when he 
attempted a thrust on Kafici itself. 

Mahendravarman I originally professed Jainism, 
and was not weE disposed towards other faiths. But 
about the middle Of his reign, or earlier stEI, he abjured 
Jainism and turned a staunch Saiva through the influence 
of Saint Appar. After Mahendravarman Fs conver- 
sion, the Jains fell into disfavour, and Saivism markedly 

* Ep. M., VI, pp. 6, 1 1, V. 29. c£ 

® S. J. I., VoL n, part 3, p. 343. 
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revived and spread jowing to the missionary activities of 
Saints Appar and Timjnana-Sambandar. Mahendra- 
varman I appears to have been tolerant of other forms 
of Brahmanism. It is said that he constructed a rock 
temple in honour of Visnu on the bank of a tank, called 
after him, in Mahendravadi (North Arcot district).^ 
The Mandagappattu inscription® further informs us that 
Mahendravarman 1 dedicated a shrine to Brahma, l 4 vara, 
and Visnu, and that it was built without bricks, mortar, 
metal, and timber. Thus, Mahendravarman I introduc- 
ed into Southern India the practice of hewing temples 
out of solid rocks. Indeed, one of his many birudas or 
epithets® was Cettakdri or Cditya-kdri, i.e., the builder of 
Caitjas or temples. They were distinguished by certain 
peculiarities, specially cubical pillars. These rock-cut 
temples have been discovered at various places, such 
as Dalavanur (South Arcot district), Pallavaram, Siyya- 
mahgalam, VaJlarh (Chingleput district). 

Mahendravarman I also gave a fillip to the arts 
of painting, dancing, and music; and the musical ins- 
cription at Kudumiyamalai in Pudukotta State is be- 
lieved to have been incised at his instance. Besides, 
he is the reputed author of the Maftavildsa-praha- 
sana, a burlesque, which aifords an interesting gnmpse 
into the revelries and religious life of the Kapalikas, 
Pa^upatas, Sakyabhiksus, and other sects. 

Narasimhavarman I 

After the death of Mahendravarman I, his son 
Narasithhavarman I ascended the Pallava throne about 
the beginning of the second quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. He is one of the most striking personali- 
ties among the Pallava potentates. According to the 

* Ep. Ind., IV, pp. I5Z-5}. 

^Ibid., XVn, pp. 14-17. 

® See History of tie Pallatas of KSm, p. 50. 
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Kumm plates, 1 he successfully repulsed the onslaughts 
of Pulakesin II Calukya, who is said to have advanced 
almost up to the gates of Kanci. Not content with this 
achievement, Narasimhavarman I despatched a strong 
force under the command of his general, Sim Ton^a, 
nicknamed Paranjoti, against Vatapi (Badami). It was 
stormed in 64 z A.D., and Pulakesin II appears to have 
been killed while heroically defending his capital. For 
the next thirteen years CaJukya authority remained in 
abeyance, and Narasimhavarman I assumed the title 
of Vi tapikonda in commemoration of this great victory, 
Another epithet of his was Mahamalla, which occurs 
in a fragmentary epigraph, discovered at Vatapi, 
and written in letters of about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D.® Further, we learn that he sent two 
naval expeditions to Ceylon in support of Manavamma, 
a claimant to its throne, who as a refugee at the 
court of Narasimhavarman I had rendered him loyal 
service. The first could not achieve any perma- 
nent results, and so the Pallava ships had again to set 
sail from the port of Mahabalipuram. This time Maira- 
vamma’s position became secure, and the invasion 
created such a profound impression on popular mind 
that it was long remembered like Sri Ramacandra’s 
conquest of Lanka. Narasimhavarman I not only 
distinguished himself in warfare; he was also noted 
for his architectural activities. He is credited with the 
construction of several rock-cut temples in the Tri- 
chinopoly district and Pudukotta. Their general plan 
is almost similar to those excavated by Mahendravarman 
I except that the fagades are more ornamental and 
the pillars, too, look more proportionate and elegant. 
Narasirhhavarman I Mahamalla founded, and called after 
his name, the town of Mahabalipuraih or Mahamalla- 
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puram, which he beautified by shrines like the Dharma- 
raja Ratha belonging to the group now known as the 
Seven Pagodas. 

In Narasiihhavarman I’s reign, the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, visited Kafid about the 
year 642 A.D. and stayed there for some time. Accord- 
ing to Hm, the country, of which Kin-ehi-pu-lo (Kafi- 
dpura) was the capital, was known ' •as Ta-lo-pi-cb’a 
(Dravida). It was 6,000 // in circuit. “The soil is fertile 
and regularly cultivated, and produces abundance of 
grain. There are also many flowers and fruits. It 
produces precious gems and other articles. The climate 
is hot, the character of the people courageous. They 
are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly esteem learning; in respect of their 
language and written characters, they differ but little 
from those of Mid-India. There are some hundred 
of Sanghdramas and 10,000 priests. They aU study 
the teaching of the Sthavira [Chang-tsfi-pu) school belong- 
ing to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty Deva 
temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas.”^ Yuan 
Chwang says that the Tathagata often came to this 
country to preach the Law, and Asoka raised stStai 
here to commemorate sacred sites. The pilgrim furthei 
informs us that the famous Buddhist teacher, Dhatma- 
pala, hailed from Kandpura. 

Parameharavarman 1 

After the brief and uneventful reign of Mahendra- 
varman 11, who succeeded his father Narasimhavarman 
I about 65 5 A.D., PatameSvaravarman I acceeded to the 
throne. During his time the old enmity between the 
Pallavas and the Calukyas-jrpvived, and, as usual, both 
sides claim victories for themselves. It is stated in the 

^ Beal, B$ulSist Btcords of the Westers World, Vol. II, pp. 228- 


29. 
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Gadval plates^ that Vikrajtmditya I Calukya captured 
Kafici, laid low the line of Mahamaiia,® and carried his 
arms up to Uragapura (Uraiyur, near Trichinopoly) on 
the river Kaveri. . The Pallava records, on the contrary, 
represent Parame^varavarman I as having put to flight, 
at the battle of Peruvalanallur in the Ldguii Taluk of 
the Trichinopoly district, the army of Vikramaditya I, 
who had ^‘^only a rag” left for covering himself. The 
evidence being conmcting, it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed that neither of the antagonists was able to have 
a decided advantage over the other. Paramesvaravar- 
man I was a devotee of Siva, and he built a number of 
temples in his realm in honour of that deity. 


Narasimhavarman II 


About the last decade of the seventh century A.D. 
Parame§varavarman I died, and the sceptre passed on 
to his son, Narasithhavarman II RajasirWia. His reign 
was marked by peace and prosperity, and his chief 
title to fame is the building of the well-known Kaila^ana- 
tha or RajasithheSvara temple. The Airavate^vara 
at Kafici and the so-called Shore temple at Mahabali- 
purarh have also been attributed to him. Narasimha- 
varman n was a patron of men of letters, and it is believ- 
ed that the great rhetorician Dandin flourished at his 

•COuft.: \ 

Narasiinhavarman II was succeeded by Parame^- 
varavarman II, about whom we do not get much infor- 
mation from the sources available. 


^Ep. Ind., X, pp. too-'. 6 , 

(Ibid., pp. 103, 105, V. 4). 

pp. 103, 105, v. 5. cf. 
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Nandivarman and his successors 

When Parame^varavatman II died about the second 
decade of the eighth century A.D., the kingdom was 
involved in civil vrar, each claimant making a bid for 
the throne. It appears from the testimony of the Kasak- 
kudi plates and the sculptural representations inside the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kahcithat the people even- 
maUy chc*e as king a popular prmce named Nandivar- 
man, son df Hiranyavarman, who was a descendant of 
a brother of Sirhhavisnu. During the reign of Nandi- 
varman ' there was a renewal of the Pallava-Calukya 
animosity. It is said that Vikramaditya 11 Calukya 
invaded the PaUava territories shortly after coming to 
the throne in A.D. 733, and took their capital Kand. 
Nandivarmah, however, soon recovered the lost ground, 
and drove away the enemy; The PaUava rnonarch had 
also to contend against other powers, specially of the 
South, like the Dramilas (Tanuls), the Pandyas, and a 
Gahga chief, who may be identified with Sripurusa 
(c. 726-76 A.D.). In his wars Nandivarman was ably 
‘ assisted by his general Udayacandra. Further, it is 
aUeged that Nandivarman suffered a reverse at the hands 
of Dantidurga, a prince of the Rastrakuta dynasty, which 
supplanted the Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami) in the 
Dekkan about the middle of the eighth century A.D. 

Nandivarman ruled for at least sixty-five years 
according to an inscription discovered at the Adivaraha 
temple at Mahabalipuram. He bore the epithet Palla- 
vamalla, and Was a Vaisnava by faith. He is credited 
with having built a number of religious edifices. 

Nandivarman’s successor was Dantivarman, his 
son by queen Reva, probably a RasbrakSta princess. 
It is believed that she was the daughter of Dantidurga, 
who, after the cessation of warlike relations with Nan^- 
varman PaUavamaUa, nurried her to him. But in spite 
of this alliance, Govinda IH is recorded to have attack- 
ed Kanci about the year 804 A.D., and vanquished 
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its I’uler Dantiga (Dantivarman). The latter, whose 
reign lasted a little over half a century from circa 
776 to 828 A.D., also measured swords with the Paii- 
dyas — ^the traditional - opponents of his house. So 
did his successors, Nandi (r. 828-51 A.D.) and Nfipa- 
tuhgavarman {c. 851-76 A.D.). The last important 
sovereign of the line was Aparajitavarman {c. 876-95 
A.D.), who, having allied himself with the Ganga prince, 
Prithvipati I, inflicted a cmshing defeat about 880 A.D. 
on the Pandya monarch, Varaguna 11 , in the battle of 
Sri Purambiyam near Kumbhakonam. These con- 
flicts went on until the Pallava power received its death- 
blow by the arms of the Cola Img, Aditya I, who over- 
whelmed Aparajitavarman and annexed Tondamanda- 
larfa. Thus, the once mighty Pallava kingdom ceased 
to exist as a factor in the politics of the South. Some 
other minor princes are, no doubt, known from ins- 
criptions, but their position in the Pallava genealogy is 
uncertain. ' 

Administration 

In the course of their rule for about seven centu- 
ries, the PaUavas left an indelible impress on the 
administration, religion, literature, and art, of the Tamil 
country. Let us now consider each of these aspects 
in brief : 

At the head of the government was the king, called 
in inscriptions Maharaja and Dharmamaharaja. He was 
assisted by a body of ministers or councillors (rahasjd- 
dikadas) in the disposal of state business, and his orders 
were drawn up by his private secretary. As in the 
Maurya and Gupta administrations, there was a regular 
hierarchy of officials, civil and military. Thus, in a 
Pallava inscription the king is said to have sent greetings 
to .the princes {rdjakumdra), x\ 3 ict% oi dhttict {rattika), 
chief Madambas (customs officers), local prefects {desa- 
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dhikatd) the free-holders of the various villages 

i^gama-gimabhojakd) ministers (amdceha)^ guards 

{arakhadikata), gumikas (captains, or forest-oificers?), 
dutikas (messengers?), spies (sanjarantakas), and warriors 
Qjhadamamsas). The territory of the empire was divided 
into provinces {rdstras or mandalas), which were go- 
verned by princes of the blood royal or by scions of 
noble and distinguished families. Other smaller divi- 
sions were kottarhs and nddus having their own officers. 
Regarding the organisation of the village {grama or 
gdma), which was the lowest and most important unit 
of administration, we do not get much information from 
the early Pallava records, but during the time of the 
later Pallavas the village Sabbd with the various commit- 
tees for the management and upkeep of gardens, tem- 
ples, public baths, tanks, etc., so characteristic of rural 
life under the Go|as, appears to have existed. Besides, 
the exercised judicial functions and acted as the 

trustee of public endowmenfs. There was an efficient 
system of irrigation and land-survey. The village 
boundaries were properly marked, and full details of 
arable and fallow lands were collected for revenue pur- 
poses as well as for making grants to pious and learned 
Brahmans. Taxation was elaborate, and we are told 
that the king laid claim to eighteen kinds of dues 
(astddalaparihdras) from the village people. Some idea of 
these exactions may be had from the exemptions enume- 
rated in inscriptions. For instance, the Hirahadagalli 
plates refer to the immunity granted from the taking 

of sweet and sour milk and sugar from taxes 

forced labour grass and wood. .... .vegetables and 

flowers, etc. The Tandantottam plates also give freedom 
from the following taxes : duty on oil-press and looms, 
ulaviyaknU^ the fee on marriages, urettu fee on potters, 
tattukdjam, duty on toddy-drawers and shepherds, fee on 
stalls, brokerage fee, tirumugakkdnadi, royalty paid for 
the manufacture of salt, the good cow, the good bull. 
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vattindli, fee on baskets of grain exposed fot sale in tlie 
market, areca-nuts exposed for sale in the shops, etc.^ 
Thus, the resources of the people were fully tapped and 
harnessed in the interests of administration, which was 
well organised. 

luiterature 

During the rule of the Pallavas there was consi- 
derable literary activity, and Sanskrit enjoyed royal 
patronage. Barring a few, all the early Pallava inscrip- 
tions are in that language, and even in the later ones, 
where Tamil is used, the portions arc in Sanskrit 

of a high order. K&nci, the capital, seems to have been a 
recognised centre of learning and culture from quite 
early times.^ Hither came the famous Buddhist dialecti- 
cian, Dignaga, to satisfy his intellectual and spirimal 
thirst, and about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
the Brahman Mayura^arm^, who founded the Kadamba 
line, is said to have completed his Vedic studies here. 
The Vedic colleges were then located in temples en- 
dowed by the rich and the devout. Further, Sin^avisnu 
(last quarter of the sixth century) is represented as hav- 
ing invited the great poet, Bharavi, to his court, and it is 
believed that Dandin, the celebrated writer on poetics, 
lived in the reign of Narasirfahavarman II Rajasirhha 
(end of the seventh century A.D.). Among other con- 
temporaries of Dandin, we may mention Matridatta. 
One of the Pallava kings, Mahendravarman I, was him- 
self probably an author of repute. To him has been 
attributed a burlesque named the Mattavildsa-prahasam. 
Some scholars are also of opinion that “the Sanskrit plays 
published recently in Trivandrum as Bhasa's were abrid- 

* See also V. R. R. DikShitar, “A Hindu University at K5jid,’* 
(Pr. Krisimasvami ^Aiyah^r Commemoration Volume, 1936, pp. 
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gments, made during this period, of earlier works of 
Bhasa and Sudrakafor being staged at the Pallava court.”^ 
Whatever the tru-th, the Pallava monarchs were cer- 
tainly patrons of men of letters. 

Religion 

According to Yuan Qiwang, the country, whose 
capital was Kancipura, had "some hundred of Sanghd- 
rdmas and 10,000 priests. They all study the teaching 
of the Sthavira {Chang-tso-pu) school belonging to the 
Great Vehicle.”^ He further deposes that Dharma- 
pala, the well-known Buddhist teacher, hailed from 
Kancipura. Thus, Buddhism was not decadent in the 
Pallava kingdom; indeed, some of the early princes of 
the family were votaries of this faith. Sinoilarly, Yuan 
Chwang refers to the existence of "many Nirgranthas.” 
Mahendravarman I was himself originally a Jain, and 
he turned a Saiva through the influence of Saint Appar. 
The latter and Titujnma-Sambandar zealously carried 
on their missionary activities in the South with the re- 
sult that Buddhism and Jainism declined, and there 
was a marked revival of Saivism. Many of the Pallava 
monarchs were profound devotees of the god Siva. 
But they were also tolerant of Vaisnavism, which flourish- 
ed because of the efforts of the Alvars (Vaisnava saints). 

Art 

The religious revival of the period gave an irnmense 
impetus to the architectural activities of the Pallava 
princes. Their edifices are doubtless among the noblest 
monuments in South India. We see in them three 
or four distinct types. Those found at Dalavanur 
(South ArcOt district), Pallavaram, Vallath (Chingleput 

1 E.. Gopalan, "History of the fallavaj of KSMyip, 1 59. 

® See Ante. , 
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district) represent a new styk initiated in South India 
by Mahendravarman I, They are excavated out o£ 
solid rocks, and are distinguished by circular 
peculiar forms of dvarapalas, prahhdtoranas, and cubical 
pillarsd To the second stage belong the temples cons- 
tructed by Narasimhavarman I Mahamalla. His earlier 
shrines at Pudukotta and Trichinopoly district are rock- 
cut like those of Mahendravarman I except that they 
have more ornamental fagades and pillars of better pro- 
portions. Subsequently, Narasimhavarman I Maha- 
malla built Kathas as the Dharmaraja, earved from a 
single granite boulder, at Mahabalipurarii. Then fol- 
lowed the structural temples of brick and stone, or of 
both, with lofty towers rising in tiers. The best speci- 
mens of these are the Kaila^anatha at Kanci and the so- 
called Shore temple of the Seven Pagodas group. One 
noteworthy feature of some shrines is that they are 
adorned by beautiful life-like images of Pallava kings 
and their^queens. The evolution and development of 
Pallava architecture continued until the rise of a new 
style called after the great Coks, 

Section C 

THE COLAS 

Derivation 

The name Co|a has sometimes been taken to mean 
‘hoverer’ from the Tamil root kuP (to hover), whereas 
others connect it with Sanskrit ‘cora’ (thief) or Tamil 
kolam’ (millet), or with the word ‘Kola’, which “in the 
early days designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan 
population of Southern India in general.’’^ Whatever 
the value of these suggestions regarding the origin 

^ History of the ^alltmas of KSM, p. 92. 

®K. A. NIkkanta Sastrl, The Cc/af, p. 24. I have studied 
both the volumes with great profit. 
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of the name, there is hardly any doubt that, like the 
Pandyas and the Ceras, the Colas were indigenous to 
the South, although in later literature and inscriptions 
they are ascribed a mythical descent from the Sun.^ 

Their tern torj and towns 

The traditional Cola-mandalam or the kingdom of 
the Colas lay north and south between the two rivers, 
Pennar and Vellaru (Vellar), and roughly comprised 
the modern districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly and a 
portion of the Pudukotta State. These limits consi- 
derably varied as the power of the Colas developed or 
declined in the course of dynastic conflicts. Among 
the capitals, we know of IJragapura (Uraiyur, near 
Trichinopoly), Tanjuvur (Tanjore), and Gangaikonda- 
Colapurath; and their most important port was Kaverl- 
paddanam (Puhar), situated at the mouth of the Kaveri 
river (northern branch), from where the Colas carried 
on a brisk trade with the outside world. 

BArly history 

The Codas or Colas, as rulers, are knOwn to have 
existed from reihote antiquity. They have been n±ntion- 
ed by the grammatian, .Kafyayana {circa 4th century 
B.C.), and in the Mahdbhdrafa. According to H^and 
XIII Rock Edicts of A§oka, which are the earliest his- 
torical documents to refer to the Codas, they were a 
friendly power in the South beyond the pale of Mauryah 
suzerainty. -’Next, the Mahdvomsa throws some light on 
the , relations between . Cola-rattha and Ceylon, for we 
learn that about the middle of the second century 
B,C. a Cola named Elara conquered the island and 
ruled there for a fairly long period. The Teriflus (circa 

^ Ibid., p, 38. In some inscriptions an eponymous Cola also 
finds mention (see Ibid., p, ,140^ 
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8i A.D.) and the Geography of Ptolemy middle of 
the second century A.D.) further give us some infor- 
mation regarding the Co|a country and its inland towhs 
and ports. Then the Sahgam literature, -assigned with a 
good deal of plausibility to “the first few centuries of the 
Christian Era,” testifies to the rule of several Cola prin- 
ces, some of whom appear to be mere legendary models 
of charity and justice. Others, however, may probably 
be historical figures, although any attempt to settle their 
chronology and order of succession is baffling in the 
extreme. One of them was Karikala, son of I|an- 
jetcenni. It is said that the Cola kingdom gained greatly 
both in territory and in influence under him, his most not- 
able achievement being the defeat of the Pan^ya and the 
Cera kings and a number of minor chieftains, aiHed -with 
them, in the battle of Venni (Kovil-Venni, near Tanjore). 
Passing down the kream of time, we come to Perunar- 
killi, alleged to have celebrated the Kdjasiya; and Koc- 
cenganan, who, like Karikala, is the subject of many a 
legend. About the third or fourth century A.D. the 
Colas suffered an eclipse owing to the rise of the Pallavas 
and the aggressions of the Pandyas and the Geras. Of 
course, the Colas continued to exist, but for the next 
few centuries they were of no consequence, -bowing low 
before almost every blast. Towards the close of the 
fourth decade of the seventh century A.D. we are told 
by Yuan Chwang that “the country of Chu-li-ye (Culya 
or Coja) is about 2400 or 2500 It in , circuit, and the 
capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted and wild, a 
succession of marshes and jungle. The population is 
very small, and troops and brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of men 
is naturally fierce; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The Sanghdrdmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are some tens of Deva temples, and many 
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Nirgf antha heretics.”^ The coimtcy, thus described by the 
Chinese pilgrim, cottesponds, according to Dr. Vincent 
Smith, ■vidth ^‘a portion of the Ceded districts, and more 
specially with the Cuddapah district.”® Vliether one 
agrees with this identification or not, it is doubtless 
noteworthy that Yuan Chwang maintains silence regard- 
ing its ruler. Presumably, this was because the Co}a chief 
then wielded little power, and was perhaps only a feuda- 
tory of the Pallava sovereign. The fortunes of the Colas 
were indeed now completely enveloped in darkness. 
But when the Pallava monarchy declined about the 
middle of the ninth century A.D., the sun of Cola glory 
once again shone on the political horizon, of the South, 

The Imperial Colas 

The greatness of the Colas was revived by the 
dynasty founded by Vijayalaya, 
ijayaaya whose exact relation to the earlier 

Colas is unfortunately unknown. He began his rule 
shortly before 850 A.D. in the neighbourhood of Uraiyur, 
probably as a vassal of the Pallava king. It is believed 
that Vijayalaya captured Tanjavur or Tanjore® from the 
Muttaraiyar chiefs, who were partisans of the Pandya 
monarch, Varagunavarman. 

Aditya I 

Vijayalaya was succeeded by his able son, Aditya I, 
about 875 A.D. He considerably enhanced the power 

^ Beal, huddhist Records of fie Western World, Vol, 11 , p. 227. 

® B.H.L, 4th ed., p. 483. 

® Vijayalaya made Tanjavur or Taajapuri (Tanjore) the chief 
city of the Cola realm, although after the conquest of the Pallava 
territories Kanci became “a. sort of subsidiary capital.” Subse- 
quently, Rajendra I built the new capital of Gangapuri or Gangai- 
kooda-CoJapuratii. 
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and prestige of the family, for he overthrew the Pallava 
Aparajitavarman and brought Tondamandalam under his 
sway about 890 A.D. Aditya I is also represented to 
have conquered Kongudesa and taken- Talkad, the seat 
of the Western Gangas. Aditya I was a votary of Siva, 
in whose honour he built several temples. 

Pardntaka I 

When Aditya’s son, Parantaka I, ascended the 
throne, the Co|a realm comprised almost the entire 
eastern country from Kalahasd and Madras in die north 
to the Kaveri in the south, and during his long reign 
from 907 A.D. to 95 3 A.D. he extended it still further. 
First, he annexed the territories of the P^dya king, 
Rajasiriiha, who had to flee for safety to Ceylon; 
and to commemorate this exploit Parantaka I adopted 
the tide of “Maduraikonda.” The Cola conqueror 
then turned his arms towards Ceylon, but the raid 
proved abortive. He next “uprooted two Sana kings 
and conquered the Vaidumbas.”^ Parantaka I finally 
swept away all traces of Pallava power, and pushed 
his authority up to Nellore in the north. This 
rapid expansion of the Cola kingdom, however, 
did not bring him peace. In the last decade of 
his reign, disruptive tendencies manifested thems'elves, 
and he was involved in a terrible cofiflict with Krisna III 
Rastrakuta. Although some late Cola inscriptions 
credit Par^taka I with having repulsed his mighty rival, 
a consideration of the available evidence would show 
that Krisna III won a decided victory over the Co|a 
forces with the help of the Ganga prince, Butuga li. 
Indeed, it appears that the Rastrakuta invader seized 
KSnci and Tanjore, and assumed the proud epithet of 
“Tanjaiyunkonda.” Rajaditya, the eldest son of Paran- 

^S. 1. 1., n, no. 76, V. 9; Tie Colas, p. 150. 
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taka I, was killed in the battle of Takkolam (North 
Arcot district) in 949 A.D./ and Krisna HI is -alleged to 
have matched triumphantly even up to Rame^varam. 
Whether the latter claim is true or not, there is hardly 
any doubt that the Colas received a disastrous blow, 
and that they took some time to recover from it, 

Parantaka I performed several charitable sacrifices; 
and being a devout Saiva, like his father, he gave 
impetus to the erecting of religious edifices, and himself 
covered the Siva temple of Cidambaram with gold.^ 

Period of obscurity 

With the death of Parantaka I in 95 3 A.D. the his- 
tory of the Colas for the next three decades is much con- 
fused. Scholars differ in their opinions considerably 
regarding the interpretation of facts, but it seems that 
after him ruled his two sons, Gandaraditya and Arinjaya, 
and that the latter was followed by his son, Sundara 
Cola, who was in turn succeeded by Aditya II Karikala 
and Uttama Cola. They were weaklings, and except for 
the usual family intrigues and wars with neighbours, 
their reigns are not relieved by any important event. 

Kdjardja I (c. 985-1014 A.D.) 

With the accession of Sundara Cola’s son, Rajaraja I, 
who was kiiown by a variety of titles such as Mummadi- 
Coladeva, Jayangonda, Cola-martanda etc., began the 
most glorious epoch of the Co|as.® He inherited a dis- 

^ cf. the Atakut inscription, dated in the Saka year 872=949- 
50 A,D. (Ep. lad., IV, pp. 50-57), Takkolam is about six miles 
to the south-east of Arkonam in the North Arcot district (Ibid., 
IV, p. 331, n. 3). 

® Tie Colas, p. 164. 

® According to Kielhotn, Rajaraja I ascended the throne 
between the 25 th June and the 25th July 985 A.D. (Ej 5 . Ind., IX, 
P- 217)- 
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otganised and an attenuated kingdom, but by his ability, 
prowess, and military skill he soon built it up again, 
and raised himself to a position of supremacy in the 
South. , 

One of the earliest exploits of Rajaraja I was the 
subjugation of the Ceras, whose fleet he destroyed at 
Kandalur. Then he took Madura and captured die. 
Pandya king, Amarabhujanga. Rajaraja I also conquered 
Kpllam and the fortress of Udagai in the Western Ghats 
and Malai-Nadu, identified widi Coorg. At tliis time, 
the affairs of Ceylon having fallen into confusion, he 
invaded the island and annexed its northern part, which 
became a Co|a province under the name, Muthniadi- 
Cola-Mandalam. Next, he subdued Gahgava(R and 
Nolambapadi, constituting the bulk of Mysore. The 
ever-expanding power and influence of Rajaraja I could 
not be a matter of indifference to his Western Calukya 
contemporary, and so a trial of strength between the 
two was inevitable. Whatever the truth in Tailapa’s 
claim (referred to in an inscription dated 992 A.D.) to 
have vanquished the Colas, his successor Satya^raya, 
at any rate, fared badly against Rajaraja I, who is alleged 
to have captured Rattapadi and devastated the Calukya 
territory. Satyasraya (f. 997-1008 A.D.) was, no doubt, 
stunned by the terrific onslaught, but he did not take 
long to recover and hurl back the Cola advance. 
Rajaraja I then overran the Eastern Calukya country of 
Vengi. Saktivarman (c. 999-1011 A.D.) tried to stem the 
rising tide of Cola aggression, but his younger brother 
and successor, Vimaladitya (1011-18 A.D.), recognised 
the overlordship of Rajaraja I, who as a mark of friend- 
ship gave him the hand of Ms daughter, Kundawai (Kum- 
dava). We are further told that the conquests of RSja- 
raja I included Kalinga and '‘^the old islands of the sea 
numbering 12,000”, wMchhave been generally identified 
with the Laccadives and the Maldives. TMs, if true, 
doubtless speaks MgMy of the effectiveness of the Coja 
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fleet. Thus, Rajaraja I made himself master of almost the 
whole of the present Madras Presidency, Coorg, parts of 
Mysore and Ceylon, and other islands. These were indeed 
remarkable achievements, and place Rajaraja I among 
the foremost warriors and empire-builders of ancient 
India. 

Rajaraja Fs claim to fame rests also on the beautiful 
Siva temple which he constructed at Tanjore. It is called 
Rajaraje^vara after liis name, and is specially noted for 
its huge proportions, simple design, elegant sculptures, 
,and fine decorative motifs. On the walls of the temple 
is engraved an account of Rajaraja’s exploits, and but 
for this fortunate circumstance we should not have 
known all the details of his career. 

Rajaraja’s Saivism was by no means intolerant of 
other creeds. He endowed and built seme temples of 
Visnu too. Besides, it is said that he granted a village 
to the Buddhist Vihdra at Negapatam, constructed by 
Sri-Mara-Vijayottuhgavarman, the Sailendra king of 
Sr!-Vijaya and Kataha beyond the sea in the Malay pe- 
ninsula. 

Kajendra 1 Gangaikonda {c. 1014-44 M.P.) 

After the death of Rajaraja I, the sceptre passed to 
his worthy son, Rajendra I, who had shared the burden of 
government with the former during the closing years 
of his reign. Indeed, the regnal years of Rajendra I 
are counted from 1012 A.D., when he was formally dec- 
lared Ywardjad- He proved a chip of the old block, and 
by his military valour and adrninistrative talents he raised 
the Co}a empire to the pinnacle of glory. Already in 
the time of his father, Rajendra I had won renown as a 
warrior by his successful attacks on iditurainadu (Rai 
chur district), Banavasi (north Kanara), Koljippakkai 

^This event took place approximately between the 27th 
March and the 7th July A. D, 1012 (JBp. Ind., IX, p. 217). 
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(Kxilpak), and MannaikkadakkajEn (perhaps Manyakheta 
or Malkhed). He had thus carried his arms across the 
Tungabhadra right into the heart of the Caiukya terri- 
tory. A few years after coining to the throne, probably 
about 1017 A.D., he annexed the whole of Ceylon, 
its northern part having been previously conquered by 
Rajaraja I. Ihe following year he re-asserted the Cola 
supremacy over the kings of Kerala and the Pandya coun- 
try, and appointed his son, Jatavarman Sundara, Viceroy 
of these territories with the title, Cola-Pandya. Further, 
Rajendra I maintained his hold on the “many ancient 
islands” (probably the Laccadives and Maldives), which 
had been conquered earlier by his father Rajaraja I. 
Rajendra I also came into conflict with the Western Ca- 
iukya monarch, Jayasiinha H Jagadekamalla (c. ioi6- 
42 A,D.). The Caiukya records represent the latter as 
having got the better of his Cola adversary, but the Tamil 
pralasti, on the other hand, avers that Jayasimha II 
“turned his back at Musangi (or Muyangi) and hid him- 
self.”^ Whatever may have been the feal issue, this much 
seems certain that Jayasirhha II continued to be master 
of the countiy' up to the Tuflgabhadra. Next, Rajendra 
I directed his arms towards the North, and his armies 
roarched triumphantly as far as the C^ges® and the 
dominions of Mahipfla, the Gauda sovereign. We are 
told in the Tirumalai (near Polur, North Arcot district) 
inscription® that Rajendra I subjugated Odda-Visaya 
(Orissa); Kosakinadu (Southern Kosala); Dharmap^a 
of Tan<kbutti (Danda-bhukti, probably the districts 
of Balasore and a portion of Midnapore); RanaSura 
of Takkana-la^am (South R^(^); Govindacandra 


^S.LL, 11 , pp. 94-95 . Musangi or Muyangi has been identi- 
fied with Uccangidrug in the Beilary district (Bid., p. 94, n. 4; 
Ep. Ind., IX, p. 2jo). 

® See also R. D. Banerji, Rajendra’s Ganges expedition, J.B. 
O.RJ., XIV (1928), pp. 5Xz-aOi 
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of Vangaladesa (Eastern Bengal); Mahipala, the Pala 
mlef (^■. 992-1040 A.D.); Uttka-iadam (North Ra&a). 
As this northern incursion is mentioned in the 
Tirumalai inscription dated in the 13 th year of 
Rajendra I’s reign and has been ornitted in the Merpa^ 
inscription of the 9th year,^ one may reasonably suppose 
that it took place some time between 1021 and 102 j 
A.D.^ It was doubtless an audacious campaign, and to 
commemorate it he adopted the tide of Gangai-konda.® 
But the invasion did not yield any permanent results 
except that some minor Karnata chieftains setded in 
Western Bengal, and Rajendra I imported into his king- 
dom a number of Saivas from the banks of the Ganges. 
The Cola monarch’s achievements were not limited 
to land only; he possessed a powerful fleet, which 
gained successes across the Bay of Bengal. It is said 
that he vanquished Sathgramavijayotttiflgavarman, 
and conquered Kataha or Kadaram and other places in 
Farther India. Presumably, the expedidojo, was under- 
taken not merely to satisfy Rajendm I’s ambitions, but 
to further commercial intercourse between the Malay 
peninsula and South India. After this almost uninter- 
rupted career of conquest and aggrandisement, Rajendra 
I sheathed the sword. His subsequent reign was, how- 
ever, not entirely peaceful. Revolts occurred in Kerala 
and the Pandya realm, but they were effectively suppress- 
ed by the crown-prince, RajSdhiraja, who also claims to 
have successflilly fought against the Western Calukya 
ruler, Somelvara I Ahavamalla. 

Rajendra I founded a new capital called after him 
Gahgai-konda-Colapuram, identified with modern Gan- 
gakundapuram. It boasted of a magnificent palace and 
a temple adorned with exquisite granite sculptures, but 

^ S. I. L, Vol. m, pt. 1 , 1890, 1^. *7-29. 

^Dj. Hist i^orth. Ittd., Vdl. R p. 318. 

® Among other himdas of Rijendm I were Vikrama-Cbla, 
Parakeiarivarman, and Vira-Rajendra, etc. 
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■unfortunately these, edifices and works of art have al- 
together perished owing to the pitiless operations of 
both naan and nature. In the vicinity of the new city, 
Rajendra I also excavated an imnaense artificial tank, 
which was filled with water by channels from the Kole- 
run and yeilar rivets. It is said that the lake and the 
embankments were destroyed by a hostile force, and its 
bed is now a thick forest. 

Rajendra I was succeeded by his son, Rajadhiraja I, 
in 1044 A.D. He had been associated with Ids father’s 
administration since 1018 A.D. in the capacity of 
raja, and had distinguished himself in warfare as well. 
When he came to the throne, Rajadhiraja I had to face 
many troubles, but all opposition was soon laid low. 
He subdued the Pandya and Kerala kings, who were in 
leSgue with the rulers of Lafika (Ceylon) named Vikkam- 
'abahu, Vikkamapandu, Vlra-Salamegha, and Sri-Valla- 
bha-Madanataja. Presumably, it was to celebrate his 
victories over these adversaries that Rajadhiraja I 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. He also fought with 
the Western Calukya monarch, SomeSvara I AhavamaUa 
(r. .1042-68 A.D.). At first, fortune appears to have 
favoured the Cola sovereign,^ but eventually in the 
famous battle of Koppam he lost his life in. May, 1052 

Kajendra (devd) II (^. 105 2-63 A.D.) 

Rajadhiraja I having been killed, his younger brother, 

^ It is said that AhavamaUa “became afraid, incurred disgrace, 
and ran away” (S.IJ., Ill, p. itz). 

® This date is known from the Maijimangalam inscription of 
the. fourth year of Rajendra II’s reign (IW., Ill, 58); see alsO His- 
torieal Inscriptions of Southern India, (Madras, 1932), p. yz. 
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Rajendta n Parake§arl, was proclaimed king on the 
battlefield itself. During his time, the war between 
the Colas and the Caluhyas continued, and both sides, 
as usual, claim victory for themselves. Indeed, the Coia 
inscriptions state that Rajendra 11 pressed on to Kolha- 
pur (Kollapuram) and planted a Jayastambha there;^ 
while Billiana, author of the VikramMkadevaearita, repre- 
sents Some^vara I to have stormed even Kanci, liien an 
important Cola centre. In the face of these conflicting 
accounts, what seems to be the truth is that none of 
the contending parties could decidedly succeed against 
the other. One thing, however, is clear that Rajendra II 
maintained the Cok empire intact. 

Vira-KSJendra {e. 1063-70 AJD.) 

In 1065 A.D., Rijendra 11 was followed by his 
younger brother, Vira-Rajendra Rajake^ari, who C9.rtied 
on the traditional hostilities with the CSlukyas. We 
are told that he inflicted a crushing defeat on Some^vara 
I Ahavamalla in the battle of Ku^-Sahgamam (Kurnool 
district), near the confluence of the Krisna and Tunga- 
bhadra, rivers.®' Subsequently, the latter is said to have 
resolved upon again trying conclusions with the victor 
at the same spot, but it is not known what happen- 
ed to prevent him from appearing on the scene. An 
effigy of the cowardly Some^vara I was then put up, and 
Vira-Rajendra subjected it to disgrace. The Coja 
monarch next turned his energies towards Vefigi, where 
affairs had gone wrong with his sally Vi jayaditya Vll owing 
to the activities of the Western Ctlukya prince, VikramS- 

^ See the TimkkoyilQr (South. Atcot distiict) iuscdption 
(V. Ran^charya, Inscriptions of the Madras Phsidm^, Vol. I, p. 
227, no. 851). 

® See the TiruvcngSdu inscription (SJ.L., Ifl, 193). Anothet 
-view makes Ku^sanganiam “a confluence of the Tuhga and 
BhadtS rivets.” 
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ditya (afterwards Vikramaditya VJ), yotmger son of 
SonaeSvara L Vira-Raiendra engaged the western Ca- 
lukya forces not far from modem Bezwada, and, having 
vanquished them, crossed the Godavad and. overran 
Kaiinga and Calda-Kottam. Vengi was thus recon- 
quered and Vijayaditya VII was restored to his former 
dignity. Further, Vim-Rajendra curbed the Pandya and 
Kerala princes, who attempted to re-assert themsdves; and 
he foiled all efforts of Vijayabahu of Ceylon to extend his 
authority and drive away the Cojas froip Sitshaladvlpa. 
Vira-Rajendra k aEeged to have sent an expedition 
against Kadaram or Sti-Vijaya too, but the details, which 
led to it, are obscure. Lastly, we learn that when Some- 
Ivara 11 Bhuvanailaonalla succeeded Some^vara I Ahava- 
malla in 1068 A.D., Vlra-K 5 jendra again made some in- 
cursions in the Western Cmukya territory. The latter 
also came into clash with Vifccamaditya, who, having 
quarrelled with his elder brother Some^vara 11 , left Kal- 
yana, the capital, and repaired towards the Tuhgabhadra. 
Ultimately, friendship was established between the 
belligerents; Vira-Rajendra gave the hand of his daughter 
to the Calukya prince, and espoused his cause. 

Adhirajendra (c. 1070 A.D^ 

After the death of Vira-Rajendra in 1070 A.D., 
his son, Adhirajendra, occupied the throne. He appears 
to have served his apprenticeship as heir-apparent for 
three years, but his actual rule was very bria. There 
was confusion in the kingdom, and despite the aid of 
his brother-in-law, Vikramaditya (VI), Adhirajendra 
could not hold his own, and was killed. 

I if. 1070-1122 i 4 .jD.)^ 

Adhirajendra probably did not leave any issue to 
1 See K. A. Nikkanta Tbt Cekt, Vol. H gPiitt I), Mad- 
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succeed him. Accordingly, the cto-wn devolved on 
Rajendra II, whose title to it was based on close matri- 
monial relations between his house and that, of the Colas. 
For VimaladityaofVefigI (iT, 1011-18 A.D.).had married 
the daughter of Rajaraja I Cola, named Kumdava (Kund- 
awai), and their son Rajaraja Visnuvardhana had won 
Rajendra I Cola’s daughter, Ammangadevi, as' his spouse. 
But of this union was bom Rajendra II Calukya, called 
afterwards Kulottuhga I, who had himself obtained the 
hand of Madhurmtald, daughter of Rajendradeva II 
Cola. It would thus appear that Kulottuhga I had more 
of Cola than Calukya blood; and although there are no 
grounds to believe that he was adopted into the Cola 
&mily, the failure of the main line as well as the confu- 
sion that prevailed about the time of Adhimjendra’s 
death certainly helped him to make good his claim to 
the Cola crown. Presumably, Kmottnhga I first 
settled accounts at Vehgi with his unde, Vijayaditya YU, 
and then assumed power in the Co}a country on the 
9th of June, 1070 A.D.^ ' Thus, Kulottuh^ I united 
the two kingdoms of the Eastern Calukyas of Vedgi and 
the Colas of Tanjavur (Tanjore). The Western Calukya 
prince, Viktamaditya, tried to undo this amalgama- 
tion, perhaps at the instigation of Some^vara H Bhu- 
vanaikamalla, who himself wanted to put his gifted 
younger brother out of the way somehow, but the at- 
tempt miscarried. Having secured his position and res- 
tored order in the Cola rea^ Kulottunga I appointed 
his son Rajaraja-Mumma^i-Co^a to govern Vehgi. 
The latter assumed charge of his office on the 27th of 
July, 1076 A.D., but gave it up a year after. Then his 
brothers, Yra-Coda (1078-84 A.D.) and RajatSja-Co^a- 

ras, 1937. The latest known inscripdon belongs to the fifty- 
second year of Knlottuflga’s reign ( 1 ^^., pp. 49 j 61). 

1 Ep. Ind., W, p. 1 , Q. 5 - “On Dates of Coja longs,” see 
Md., pp. i-io; "Vin, pp. 260-74J IX, pp. 207-22. 
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gaaga (1084-89 A.D.), successively served as Viceroys of 
Vengi. Henceforth it became the seat of a princely Vice- 
roy. Kulottunga I next brought to book the recalcitrant 
Pandya and Kerala chieftains and other feudatories in 
the south. He is also said to have successfully measured 
strength xvith his Paramara contemporary of Malwa, 
and Kalihga fell a prey to his arms twice. Kulottunga 
I himself kd the tost expedition some time prior to 
his 26th regnal year to counteract the designs of the 
Western. Calukya Vikramaditya whereas the second, 
undertaken ^ut 1112 A,D. against the Eastern Gahga 
king, Anantayiarmaa Co^agahgS (^.1077-1147 A.D.), 
was dispatched under the command of Kulottuhga’s 
trusted general, Karunakara Tondaiman. There are, 
however, grounds to believe that Kulottunga I did not 
exercise any power across the seas, and that he had to 
suffer the loss of Gafigava^ or Southern Mysore towards 
the close of his reign owing to the aggressions of the 
Hoysala chief, Bittiga Visnuvardhana (e. 1 110-40 A.D.), 
who was ind^endent of his aged Calukya suzerain, 
Vikramaditya VI, in all but name. 

Kulottunga I introduced certain reforms in the 
internal administration of the kingdom. Of these the 
most important was that he got the land re-surveyed for 
taxation and revenue purposes. 

The reign of Kulottunga I was further marked by 
religious and literary activity. Himself a devout Saiva 
by faith, he is recorded to have made grants to the 
Buddhist shrines at Ncgapatam. But he was not favour- 
ably disposed towards the great Vaisnava fcacheri Rama- 
nuja, who was, therefore, compelled to leave Srirangam, 
near Tdchinopoly, and seek the protection of Bittiga 
Visnuvardhana Hoysala in Mysore. Among the literary 
figures that flourished in the time of Kulottunga I, 
we may specially mention Jayagondan, author- of" the 
KalingaUi^param, and Adiyarkkunallar, who wrote a 
commentary on the SikppadhihSram. 
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Successors of Kuhftunga I 

After a long reign of about Half a century, Kulot- 
tufiga I passed away some time in 1122 A.D.^ and was 
succeeded by bis son, Vikrama Cola, surnamed Tyagasa- 
mudra, who had held the Viceroyalty of Vefigi. He was 
probably a Vaisnava, and it is Ixlieved that during his 
time Ramanuja returned from Mysore to the Cola coun- 
try. Vikrama Cola (c. 1118-33 A.D.)^ and his immediate 
successors, Kulottuhga II (^•. 1133-47 A.D.), Rajaraja 
n (e. 1147-62 A.D.), and Rajadhiraja II (c. 1162-78 
A.O.), were all weaklings, under whom the power of 
the Cojas rapidly declined. The Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra i\pw emerged as a considerable factor in the 
politics of the South, and the rulers of Ceylon, Kerala, 
and the Pandya kingdom boldly attempted to shake 
oflF their (Cola) allegiance. Indeed, the Coja authority 
had fallen so low that the Ceylonese king even ventured 
to interfere in Pmdyan affairs on behalf of one of the 
claimants to its throne, although eventually Rajadhi- 
raja H was able to overcome aU opposition and settle 
the succession in favour of his protege. The next 
monarch, Kulottuhga III (c. 1178-1216 A.D.),® had also 
to face an internal turmoil in the Pandya realm, and we 
learn that he marched in triumph to Madura, and hurled 
back the advancing tide of the Ceylonese incursions 
in the peninsula. But despite these minor successes, 
the day of Cola ascendancy was soon drawing to 
a close. In the reign of Kulottunga Ill’s son and 

1 The latest known date of Kulottunga I’s reign is the year 
52 (The Colas, Vol. 11 , pt. I, pp. 49, 61). 

* Vikrama Coin’s accession took place about the end of June, 
1118 A.D. (Bp. Ind., VII, pp. 4-5). For a few years he appears to 
have ruled jointly with his father (T/ 4 e Colas, p. 61.) 

^Bp. Ind., p. 260. Kielhom says that Kulottunga III 
began his reign “between (approximately) the 6th and Sth 
July A;D. 1178, and Rajaraja III between (approximately) the 
27th June and the loth July 1216,** 
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successor, Rijataja IH (<:•/ 1216-52 A.D.), Taujore 
itself was sackcid by Maravatman Sundara Pandya 1 
(e, 1216-38 A.D.), and the former was reduced to 
such dice straits that he had to appeal to Vira 
Ballaia Hot Natasimha II Hoysala (aee. 1215 A.p.) 
to come to his succour and rescue him from captivity. 
About this time, another chieftain named KopperunjiA- 
■g^ belonging to the Pallava stock,- rose into prominence 
at SendamaAgalam (South Arcot district), and he, too, 
js said to have taken Rajaraja III prisoner. The 

Hoysala prince again intervened, and after defeating 
KopperufifiAga set Rajacaja III free. Thus, the for- 
tyuies of the Coias were already tottering, and when 
tpere ensu^ between Rajaraja III and 

endra DI in 1246 A.D., the Hoysalas of Dvarasa- 
mudra, the Kakatiyas of Warangal under the energetic 
rule of Gampati (f. 11519-1261 A.D.), and the Pandyas of 
Madura freely aggrandised themselves at the cost of the 
decadent Co^ monarchy. Indeed, it was in the time 
of Rajendra HI, who first ruled jointly with his rival 
Rajamja Ht from 1246 A.D. to 1252, and afterwards 
independentlv until 1267 A.D., that the final blow to the 
.hegemony of the Cojas was given by Ja^varman Sundara 
Pandya (e, 1251-72 A.D.). He claims to have overrun 
a large part of their territory, and seized KMci. He over- 
awed other contemporary chiefs also, and as a mark 
of his superior might and position assumed the title of 
MahmjadhMja. Rajendra Hi was unable to arrest the 
rot, and by 1267 A.D., owing to internal troubles and the 
rise of the Pandyas and other feudatory powers, the 
empire suffered complete disintegration, and the Co|as 
sank into obscurity. 
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Administration of the Colas^ , 

The King and his officers 

The inscriptions of the Colas prove that their 
system of administration was highly organised and 
efficient. Tlie emperor was the pivot on which 
turned the whole machinery of the state. He discharged 
his onerous duties and responsibilities with the advice 
and help of ministers and other high officers. His verbal 
orders (firuvdfya-kelvf) wete drafted by the Royal or Pri- 
vate Secretary. It is believed that in the days of Rajaraja 
I and his son the Chief Secretary (Olaindjakam) and an- 
other funcdohary {Terundaram) had to confirm the 
royal orders before they were communicated to the 
parties concerne4 ^7 despatch-clerk (Vidaiyadhi- 
kdri). Finally, the local governors scrutinised the or- 
ders before they were registered and sent to the Depart- 
ment of Archives for preservation' 

Territorial divisions 

The Idngdom (rdjyam ot rd0am) was divided into 
a number of provinces (/nandalam), the most important 
of which were under the charge of Viceroys. General- 
lyj the viceroyalties were coMerred on princes of the 
blood or on scions of noble families. Some of the 

f rovinces' were formed of such principalities as h^d 
een annexed by the Cola Imperi^sts. Besides, there 
were the territories of the vassal princes, who paid 
tribute and rendered service to the suzerain in times of 
need. The provinces were subdivided into divisions 
iffattams or valanadu)^ and the other units of administ- 

^ See Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyaogar, Amient In^a, pp. 158^ 
J90; Prof. K. A. Nilakanta ^aitd. Studies in Coja liistoiy and 
Administration, pp. 73-162; The Colas, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 210-462. 
To these works, I owe several refeleiKes and suggestions. 
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ration in the descending scale were the districts {nd^s\ 
unions or groups of villages {kurrams) and the village 
{graham). 

Assemblks 

There is ample evidence to show that these divisions 
had their own popular assemblies during the period 
of Cola ascendancy. First, we hear of the assembly of 
the people of a whole mandakm in connection with the 
remission of certain taxes on land under its jurisdiction.^ 
Next, inscriptions refer to the assembly of the 

people of a nddu (district), and Nagarattdr, i.e., "assembly 
of the mercantile groups which went by the generic name 
Nagaram” These two terms perhaps corresponded to 
the Janapada and Paura respectively. Unfortunately, 
however, the details of their constitution and working 
are unknown. Besides, local administration was greatly 
facilitated by the existence of guilds or JrenTs, 
and such other autonomous corporate organisations 
in which persons following the same craft or calling 
baided themselves together.® Turning to the assem- 
blies of villages, some had what were called Dir. They 
were mere congregations of local residents to discuss 
matters without any formal rules or procedure. Then 
there was the Sabhd or Mahdsabhd — an assembly of Brah- 
man villages {Brahmadevasy—^cx>ut which our infor- 
mation is copious indeed. It would appear from 
epigraphic documents, particulariy from those found 
at UttmmerQr (about 50 miles S.W. of Madras), that 
these village assemblies, subject to the supervision and 
general control of Imperial officers designated Adhi- 
kdrins, enjoyed almost full powers in the management 

^ See Nilakasta Saltd, StuMts in Cola Histoiy and Adminis- 
tration, p. 79. 

“See Dr. R. C. M^madax, Corporate Life in Andmt India; 
Dr, R. K. Mookerji, Loeal Gwemmmt in Aneient India, 
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of rural affairs. They were the proprietors of village 
lands, both tUled and unt il led. Since agriculture was 
their chief concern, they acquired lands by fresh clearings 
and afforded all protection to the cultivator from mo- 
lestation. They gathered taxes, and resumed lands 
in case of non-payment. But unnecessary strictness 
in the collection of the customary dues was avoided. 
Often the asssembly alienated or sold land for religious 
purposes without reference to the central government 
or its local representative. Further, it received depo- 
sits in cash or gifts of land to administer them as chari- 
table trusts. The Sabba seems to have acted also as a 
sort of guardian of the village morals. It was invested 
with some authority to mete out justice and award 
suitable punishments to offenders. Through mathas 
the assembly probably made provision for the educa- 
tion of village children both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
The number of the members of the Sahhd cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained; presumably, it depended upon the 
importance and the area of the village. The meetings of 
the assembly were held in a temple, or a public haU, 
if there was any, or under an umbrageous tamarind or 
some other tree. To look after various affairs of common 
interest, the Sahbd had smaller committees. Thus, we 
learn of committees for general management {panca vdra 
vdnjaw\ tanks vdriyat^, gardens, fields, temples, 
charities, justice, gold {po^ vdriyam\ etc. For election to 
these bodies elalrorate rules were devised. Each village 
was divided into wards [kudumhas\ and the eligibility or 
otherwise of a person for membership was determin- 
ed on a consideration of cei;tain qualifications or dis- 
qualificarions based on one’s age, learning, charact^, 
mode of living, relations, social status, etc. A member 
was elected for one year only. The method of election 
was simple; tickets of all candidates were fest thrown 
and thoroughly mixed up in a pot, from which they 
were" drawn, one by oa^ by a boy. The suctxssfiil 
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names wete then announced to the people by the priest- 
arbitrator. If any member of a committee was ever 
adjudged guilty of an ofience, he was at once removed 
from office. Everybody was expected .to be above 
board, and so to conduct himself as to be an example 
to others. Accounts were kept with meticulous care, 
and they were regularly checked by accountants. Any 
kind of tampering, embezzlement, or defalcation was 
severely dealt with.^ 

Land-stimj 

The government carried out land-survey opera- 
tions periodically. They were correct to the lowest 
fraction, and a record of holdings was maintained. 
In the earlier period, rods of i6 and i8 spgns were 
used for purposes of survey but subsecjuently the 
foot-print of Kulottunga I became the unit of linear 
measure. 

Seurces of Rmme {Ayamf 

The state derived its income mainly from land- 
revenue, which normally amounted to one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Variations, if any, from this rate 
depended upon the quality of land and water facilities.® 
Sometimes remissions were granted in case of floods, or 
famine. The royal dues were collected by the village 
assemblies, and were paid either in cash or. in kind 
or in both. The unit of grain thett> was a kakm 
(about three maunds), and the current coin was the gold 
Kaiu, An inscription enumerates numerous ' imposts 
such as those on looms {tari trai)y oil-mills 

» See also The Ctiias, Vol. H. pt. I, Cfi. XYDI. 

Ch. XIX. , 

* To increase the income of the Sta^ forests and waste-lands 
w«a» steadily reclaimed. 
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trade (settiraz), goldsmiths {tattdrpdttam), animals, tacti 
water-courses (f)lukkmtr pdttdtn)^ salt-tax {uppdjam)^ 
tolls (vali djam), weights (idaivari), bazaars {angddipdftam), 
besides other exactions, whose connotation is not at all 
clear.^ It would thus appear that the gOTernment 
tapped almost every conceivable source of' revenue to 
fin its coffers QdJam). 

Expenditure 

The chief items of expenditure were the royal 
household, maintenance of the civil and military admi- 
nistration, planning and laying-out of cities (e.g., Gan- 
gaikondacolapuram), construction of tethples,. roads, 
irrigation channels, and other works of public utility. 

Army and Navy 

The Cola emperors had at their command highly 
trained land forces and an effective fleet, which res- 
pectively made possible the brilliant victories of 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra I against the . neighbourinjg 
powers and their, overseas conquest in the Indian 
ocean and the Malay peninscda. The Cola army was 
divided into sections according, to the arms used and 
to whether they were mountei or not. Thtis, there 
were “the chosen body of ardiers f footsoldiers 
of the bodyguard (»a/pet^a JkaiMdkr), “infanhry of the 
right-hand (vijaikkdrar of the valangdf}** “chosen horse- 
men” {kudiraicewag({r\ elephant coi|)S {dnaiyap^l, kunji- 
ramallar), etc. The army was rarfisoned in afferent 
localities in cantonments called kadagams^ where discip- 
line was enforced and , military training given. 
Some Senipatis wfere Brahmans, known as Brahmi- 
dhiraja. 

^See Dr. S. KnshoasvajBi Aiyaogar, Aneimt India, p. i8o. 1 
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The Colas as builders 

(/) Irrigation works — ^Like the Pallavas, the Colas 
undertook vast irrigational projects. Apart from 
sinking wells and excavating tanks, they threw mighty 
stone dams across the Kaverp and other rivers, 
and cut out channels to distribute water over 
large tracts of land. One of the most remarkable 
achievements belongs to the time of Rajendra I. He 
dug near his new capital, Gafigaikondacolapurath, an 
artmcial lake, which was filled with water from the 
Kolerun and Vellar rivers. Its embankments were 
sixteen miles in length, and it was provided with stone 
sluices and channels. One can imagine what untold 
benefits this reservoir must have conferred on the 
poor peasant. 

iii\Koads — ^The Cojas also constructed ‘‘grand 
trunk Toads”, which served as arteries of commerce 
and communication. Their existence must have indeed 
greatly facilitated the rapid movements of the Cola 
forces during military expeditions. Troops were 
stationed at regular intervals along important roads, 
and public ferries were provided across rivers. 

Qii) Cities and Temples, etc . — The Co}as built cities 
and beautified them with magnificent palaces and 
temples. The latter were in those days the centres 
of village or city life. It was there that the people 
found spiritual solace, and listened to the solemn recita- 
tions of the sacred texts. Further, they served as schools 
for the study of the Vedas, Puranas, Epics, DharmaS- 
astras, astronomy, grammar, and other sciences. There 
kings and nobles performed religious ceremonies, and 
gave largess to the destitute and the needy. On festivals 
and joyous occasions dramas were also staged in temples 
and people amused themselves with danciag and singing. 

^Thus, the Tiravadutujai insetiptidn (no of Wj) refers to 
the tftisiog Of the banks of the Kavetl by FarakeSarl &riklla C5}&. 
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Their Art 

The chief features of Co}a temples are their massive 
vimanas or towers and spacious courtyards. In later 
Dravidian structures, however, the central towers are 
dwarfed by richly carved gopurams or gateways, which 
dominate the l^dscape for miles around. In the great 
temple of Siva, called EajarajeSvara after the name of 
its builder Rajarafa I, at Taajore, the vimam or tower 
is about 190 feet high, rising like a pyramid upon a 
base of 82 feet square in thirteen successive storeys. 
It is crowned by a single block of granite, 25 feet high 
and about 80 tons in weight, '^at infinite labour 
and engineering skill it must have requited to be placed 
in position I Another elegant, if less imposing, edifice 
at Tanjore of about the loth or nth century A.D. is in 
honour of the god Subrahmanya. Similarly, Rajaraja 
I’s valorous son and successor, Rajendra I, erected a 
splendid temple at his new capital, Gangai-konda- 
Colapuram (Trichinopoly district). Its immense pro- 
portions, huge Hngar/i of solid granite, and delicate car- 
vings are specially striking. The Colas encouraiged 
plastic art, and the metal and stone images cast in their 
time are exquisitely executed and display a wonderful 
vigour, dignity, and grace. It may be added that some 
Cola temples at Tanjore and Kalahasti contain beautiful 
portrait images of royal personages, like those of Rajaraja 
I and his queen Lokamahadevi, and of Rajendra I and 
his queen Colamahadevi. 

Keligion 

As already noticed, the Cola emperors were wor- 
shippers of Siva,i but they were by no means intolerant 

^ The mmes I^ana, Siva, and Sarea Siva in the insctiptions of 
Rijaraja I and Rajendra I bear testiaadny, as pointed out by Prof. 
Nuakanta Sa^trJ (The Vol. JX, pt. L p, 221), to the “North 
Indian connections of the iSkwisto of the Coja court.” 
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of other faiths then prevailing. Indeed, Rajarm I, an 
ardent Saivahimself, built and endo's^ed temples of Vi^nu, 
and made gifts to the Buddhist VihSra at hfegapatam.^ 
The Jains also appear to have pursued their persuasion 
in peace and harmony. The Saiva Kulottuhga I, who, 
too, is recorded to have granted a village to a 
Buddhist TTMvj, was, on the other hand, unfavourably 
inclined to the illustrious Vaignava reformer Ramanuja. 
Accordingly, the latter had, for a time, to leave Siirah- 

f a m and retire to the Hoysala dominions in Mysore; 
e returned when Vikrama Co|a reversed his father’s 
attitude towards him. Si^ch instances of persecution 
were, however, rare, and generally Vaifnava AJvars and 
Saiva Nayanmars were free to preach and disseminate 
their doctrines. Further, it is noteworthy that there are 
scanty references (except in the -poetm oi the Sangam 
p^iod) to the performance of Vedlc sacrifices by Cola 
kings. Indeeci, the solitary aUusion to the 
occurs in the records of E5jadhifaja. Perljaps greatet 
stress w^ then laid on (gift) than on or 

sacrifices. Brahmans were given largess, and temples 
were richly endowed. 

:.Section'D', ; 

THl^EAf^D^ 

> 

It is a baffling problem, indeed, as to who were the 
Pajndyas, and what is the exact significance of their name. 
Legends are unhappily at variance. According to some, 
they were the descendants of the mjthicai three brothers 

^ See tlie Leyden gmnt. 

ProC K, A, Nliakanta Sstol, Th Pi^^ym 
, (London, 1919)* I have found the book very useful dates 
of Pani^ya kings ” see Ej>. ^ pp. 10-17; VUI, pp* 274-83; 

' 'IX, pp* 222-29. 
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of Kofkai, who respectively founded the Pa^dy^ Coja, 
and the Cera kingdoms. Other traditions connect them 
with the Pandavas of the North or with the Moon. 
Do these apparently conflicting stories imply that, 
although the Pandyas belonged to the Dravidian stock, 
a claim to khiship with epic heroes was advanced when 
the Aryans had established themselves and their reli- 
gion and institutions in Southern India? 

Pdpclya Land 

The Pandyas ruled the southern extremity of the 
Indian peninsula a:long the east coast. Their mgdom, 
no doubt, expanded or shrivelled as the king 
happened to be strong or weak. Normally, however, 
the Paridya country comprised the preset districts of 
Madura, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly. Its. capital was 
Madhura (Madura), the “Mathura of the South;” and 
Korkai (Tinnevelly district) at the mouth of the Tam- 
raparni river was its chief commercial port in early 
times. Afterwards, owing to a gradual change in the 
land formation of the coast, it decayed, and Kayal, a 
few miles further down the river, became the emporium 
of trade. 

Earfyf^impms 

The Pandya kingdom was of high antiquity. 
Katyayana {c. 4th century B.C.) probably refers to it 
in his commentary on Hnini’s Astadl^dji, and the Ldmd- 
yana of Valnuki speaks of the wedth of the Pandya 
capital. According to a somewhat confused statement in 
the Mahdvamda, prince Vijaya of Ceylon is said to have 
married a Pandya princess shortly after ih& parinibbdna 
of the Buddha. Next, in the Arthaidstra of Kautilya^ 

^ ArtbaMstra, Bk. I, Ch. XI; Eng. Trans., 3rd ed. (19^9), 
p. 76- 
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mention is made of a special kind of pearl, called Pan^ya* 
kavataka, obtainable in Pan<Jyakavata (a mountain in 
the Pandya country); and Megasthenes transmits to us 
some curious bits of information that females governed 
the Pandaiaa nation,^ and that they bore children at the 
age of six years®. He further deposes that Herakles had 
only one daughter named Pandaia, and “the land in 
which she was born, and with the sovereignty of wliich 
he (Herakles) entrusted her, was called after her name, 
Pandaia, and she received from the hands of her father 
joo elephants, a force of cavalry 4,000 strong and another 
of infantry consisting of about 130,000 men.”® What- 
ever the value of me testimony of Megasthenes, it 
is certain that in II and XIH Rock Edicts of A^oka 
the Pan^yas are described as an independent people 
on the southern frontiers of his empire. •G)ming 
down the stream of time, we are told in the Hathiguthpha 
inscription (line 13) that KMtavela of Kalihga humbled 
the Pandya king and obtained from him “horses, 
elephants, jewels, rubies, as well as numerous pearls.” 
An allusion to a Pluidya king also occurs in the writings 
of Strabo,^ who says that “king Pandion” sent an 
embassy to the great Roman emperor, Augustus Oesar, 
about 20 B.C. Then in the and the & 

of Ptolemy we hear of die Pandinoi with their capimi 
Modoura (Madura) and other cities and trading cen- 
■■•tres. . 


Obscure centuries 

The data available for the history of the Pandyas 
until about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. 


^ McCrindle, Ancient India as described hy Me§sstbems an^ Arrian 
Frag. Ivi. B., p, 161. 


^Ibid., Frag, li, p. iij. This 
^Ibid., Arrian, viii, p. 206.' 

* Bk. XV. Ch. 4, 73. 


is altogether absurd. 
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are meagte in the extteme. The Sangam works — ^the 
Silappadtkdram, the Manimekalaiy and other anthologies — 
assigned on plausible grounds to “the early centuries 
of the Christian Era,” of course, yield us a few names 
of kings, but they throw no light on their chronology 
or achievements, being more concerned with the por- 
trayal of the religious and social life of the period. One 
of these rulers, Nedunjeliyan, appears to have greatly 
increased the prestige of the Pandyas by overpowering 
a formidable league of his enemies at Talaiyalahganam 
(modern Talai-alam-kadu, Tanjore district). The 
next three centuries or so after the close of the Sangam 
age are utterly enveloped in darkness. Presumably, 
the Pan^y^s first lapsed into obscurity owing to the 
rise of the Pallavas; at any rate, later, in the sixth century 
A.D., their country was occupied by the Kalabhras.^ 
The intruders were, however, overthrown, and Pandya 
power revived, by Kadungon about the close of the 
sixth century A.D. or the commencement of the 
seventh. 

Period of Growth 

Thus, Kadungon initiated what has often been 
termed the “Age of the First Empire.” Unfortunate- 
ly, not much is known of him, but there are grounds 
to believe that either he or his son, Maravarman Avanir 
§ulamani, came into conflict with Siihhavisnu, who was 
about this time laying the foundations of Pallava great- 
ness. The next notable Pandya king was Arikesari 
Maravarman {circa middle of the seventh century 
A.D.), identified with Ne^umaran or the legendary 
Kun Pandya. Originally a Jain, it is believed that he 
afterwards turned an ardent champion of the Saiva 
- faith under the influence of Saint TirujJSSnasambandar. 
During the reign of Arike^ari Maravarman and his 

^ pp. 48-49, note 1. 
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successors, Kocca^ayan Racadhim (arm close ot the 
seventh or the beginning of the 8th century A.D.), 
Maravarman Rajasimha I, and Nedunja^ayan varaguna 
I (e. 765-815 A.D.), the Pan^ya kingdom continued 
to. expand on all sides at the expense of the Coias, 
the Keralas, and other neighbours. The last two appear 
to have fought with some success against Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla. Further, Nedunjadayan completed his 
father’s conquest of Kongudela (modem Coimbatore 
and Salem districts) and annexed Vena^a (South Tra- 
vancore). His son and successor, Sti-Mara-Sti-Valla- 
bha (<r. 815-62 A.D.), distinguished himself by defeating 
the king of Ceylon^ as mS’cII as a combination of the 
Pallavas, Gahgas, and the Cojas, etc. at Kudamukku (Kum- 
bakonam). The struggle with the Pallavas, however, 
went on till the time of Aparajitavarman, who, with the 
help of the Gahga chieftain Prithvipati I and perhaps 
of Aditya I Cola also, gained a decisive victory over the 
Pandya monarch, Varagunavarman or Varaguna II, 
about 880 A.D. in the battle of Srl-Puranibiyam 
(Tiruppurambiyam), near Kumbakonam. Besides this 
heavy blow, the Pandyas had now to face another seri- 
ous complication in the political situation of the South 
owing to the rise of the Coias. It is said that Maravar- 
man Rajasimha II, having allied himself with the raler 
of Ceylon, attacked Parantaka I (r. 907-53 A.D.) to curb 
the Colas, but he was repulsed and routed with consi- 
derable loss. The victor then seized the Pandya 
territories, and in commemoration of this exploit as- 
sumed the title of “Maduraikonda.” Maravarman 
Rajasimha II fled to Ceylon, from w'here he tried to 
regain his position. All his efforts, however, came 
to nought. 


on the other band, make counter-daims of 
their own success in their records. 


COLA SUZERAINTY 
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Cola Sw^^eraintj 

Thus the Pandya kingdom lost its independence, 
and it had to suffer the Cola yoke from about 920 A.D. 
to the commencement of the thirteenth century. Of 
course, the ruling family was not extirpated, and from 
time to time its scions made attempts to throw off the 
Cola suzerainty, fhe battle of Takkolam (949 A,D.), 
in which Krisna III Rastrakuta gave a rude shaking to 
the Colas, furnished one such opportunity, but the up- 
rising headed by Vira-P^dya was put down. The 
rebel prince was then captured and killed. Similarly, 
Rajaraja 1 {c. 985-1014 A.D.) had to overcome the op- 
position of Amarabhujahga and subjugate the Pandya 
country again. Troubles, however, recurred soon, and 
accordingly Rajendra I {c. 1014-44 A.D.) appointed his 
son, Jatavarman Sundara, Viceroy there with the title of 
Cola-Pandya. The Pandya territories thus became a mere 
province of the Cola empire. -But despite this direct 
control, the Pandyas, along with the Ceras and the Sin- 
ghalese, held aloft the banner of revolt, and successive 
Cbla monarchs were hard put to it to suppress them. 
Indeed, by the time of Rajadhiraja 11 [c. 1162-78 A.D.) 
the Co|a grip was so loosened that the king of Ceylon 
felt bold enough to intervene in P^dyan afiairs, taking 
the side of Parakrama and his son Vira, although the other 
claimant to the throne, Kulasekhara, had got the support 
of the Cola suzerain. The dispute was, no doubt, 
ultimately decided in favour of the latter’s protdgd. 
Nevertheless, it clearly demonstrated that the Co|as could 
no longer be considered the sole arbiters of South 
Indian politics. The last flicker of Cola power we see 
when Kulottunga III (a 1178-1216 A.D,) beat back the 
Ceylonese and occupied Madura to afford protection 
to Kula^ekhara’s successor, Viktama-Pandya. After this 
event, the Co}as sank fast into IhsignificaQce, and the 
Pandyas gradually regained much of their lost glory 
and importance. 


486 RENEWED. PROSPERITY OF THE PANDYAS 
Rjsnewcd prosperity 

The accession of Jatavarman Kulakkhara in 1190 
A.D. may be regaided as a tuming-pomt in the fortunes 
of the Pandyas, From now on, their recovery began, 
and for a century or more they dominated the political 
stage in Southern India. The materials for the period, 
usually called the “age of the second Pandya empire,’* 
are ample enough; but the recurrence of similar names 
and the phenomenon of several princes ruling contetn- 
poraneously over different parts of the kingdom consti- 
tute a frequent source of chronological or genealogical 
difficulties. Indeed, some foreign writers have even 
observed that there were “five crowned kings’* of the 
“great province of Ma’bar.” The belief in their “co- 
regency” has, however, no basis in fact, for it has been 
tightly maintained that they were local chiefs govern- 
ing ■ certain territories as feudatories. 

During the reign of Jatavarman Kula^khaia’s 
successor, M^avarman Sundara Pan^y^ I 1216-38 
A.D.), the Colas had to recede further into the back- 
ground. For he overran their dominions and pillaged 
and burnt the towns of Tanjore and Uraiyur. TTae 
Cola king, Rijaraja III ie, 1216-52 A.D.), at first took 
to his heels, but having submitted afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne. He revolted again but w^ 
promptly put down. It appears that on both the occa- 
sions Maravarmaa Sundara Pandya I could not adopt any 
extreme measures against Rajaraja HI owing to the inter- 
vention of Narasimha II Hoysda, who is described in 
an epigraph as the “displacer of Pandya and establisher 
of me Cbja kingdom.” This active interference of 
Narasirhha Ih who himself is alleged to have advanced 
against Srirafigam, was inevitable, since any accession of 
strength to the Pandyas was fraught with danger to the 
Hoysalas as well. In the time of Maravarman Sundara 
Pa^^ya II '(f. 1258-51 A.D.), the QjJa-Paoi^ya-Hoysala 
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tektions remained almost unchanged. The next tuler, 
Japvarman Sundara P^dya (f. 1251-72 A.D.), was, 
however, a vigorous personality, and he raised the Pan- 
dyas to the pinnacle of their power. He finally crushed 
Cola authority in the South, ocaxpied Kanci, and sub- 
dued the Cera country, Kongudek, and Ceylon. Be- 
sides, he chastised the Hoysalas under Vira-Somesvata 
by storming the fortress of Kannanur-Koppam. He 
also defeated the Kakatiya Ganapati {c. 1199-1261 A.D.) 
of Warangal and Kopperunjinga, the Pallava chieftain 
of Sendamangalam. Thus, these victories resulted in a 
rapid extension of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya’s rule over 
a large portion of Southern India up to Cuddapah and 
NeUore in the north; and to mark this supreme position 
he assumed the grandiloquent title ofMaharajadhiraja-Sri- 
Parame^vara.^ In his wars and administration, Jatavar- 
man Sundara PSndya was, for the greater part of his 
reign, associated with another prince named Jatavarman 
Vita Pandya; and from 1268 A.D., i.e., a few years 
before Jatavarman Sundara Pandya’s end, Maravarman 
Kula^ekhara is said to have begun his rule. Similarly, 
we hear of other kings during the time of the latter. 
Foreign observers erroneously believed that they were 
ruling independently of one another; but, as already, 
remarked, they were perhaps only feudatories of the 
Imperial power at Madura. This system of subordinate 
rulers was a noteworthy feature of Pmdya government, 
and its adoption was presumably due to the immense 
growth in the extent of the kingdom. On becoming the 
supreme monarch in 1271 A.D. after the death of Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya, Maravarman Kula^ekhara 
won some military successes, especklly in Malainadu 
(Travancore country) and Ceylon. He also built a palace 

^ Jatavarman Sundara PSudya is i^corded to have given largess 
on occasions of the many sacdfices that he performed; and he also 
richly adorned and endowed the temples of Cidambaram and 
l^riiahgam. ■ 
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at Jayangondaloiaputam, which ptoves beyond doubt 
that the Coks had now vanished into nothingness. 
Towards the dose of the thirteenth century (1293 A.D.}, 
the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, visited the South, 
and he throws interesting light on the king, the court, 
and the life of the common people. He further speaks 
admiringly of its accumulated riches, pearls, and its ex- 
tensive trade in precious stones and other articles of 
luxury. The observations of Marco Polo are in many 
respects corroborated by the Moslem writer, Wassaf. 
According to the latter, "Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’- 
bar enjoyed a hig^ prosperous life, extending to forty 
and odd years.” Tne last days of I^es Dewar, identi- 
fied with Maravarman Kulaifckhara, appear to have been 
tragic. There was a fratriddal struggle between his 
illegitimate son, V!ra Pan^ya, and the legitimate Sundara, 
bom of whom were “co-rulers” with their father since 
1296 A.D. and 1303 A.D. respectively. It is alleged that 
Maravarman Ktda^ekhara was murdered, and Sundara 
sought the aid of Alauddm ]^ilji. Whatever the 
truth, it is clear tliat the dispute between the two 
brothers furnished a golden opportunity to Malik 
Kafur, the Sultan’s intrepid general, and he boldly led 
an expedition to MadurS in 1310 A.D. and plundered 
and looted it of its wealth. This Moslem mcursion, 
of course, introduced another complication in Sou- 
thern India, but it did not mean any advantage 
to either of the contending brothers. They miserably 
dragged on their existence for some time more. Ala- 
uddin Khil|l again despatched a strong force under 
Khusru'Eban a tew years afterwards, and the Cera king, 
Ravivarmtan Kula^ekhata, and the ISkatiyas of Warangal 
also took advantage of fhe prevailing confusion to ag- 
grandise themselves. Thus, weakened by all-sided 
aggressions, the “second Pan^ya empire” soon broke up 
and became a thing of the past, although we continue to 
hear of scions of the Pan^ya line for long. The Moslem 
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governor of Madura cut himself adrift of Delhi about 
1350 A.D. His independence was, however, short- 
lived, and ultimately the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
wrested power in the South. 

APPENDIX 

Yuan Chvan^s testimony 

The indefatigable Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, 
who went to Southern India in 640 A.D., gives us the 
following description of Mo-lo-kiu-clf a or Malakuta, 
identified with the Pan^ya country: *‘The temperature 
is very hot. The men are dark-complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow 
the true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do 
not esteem learning much, but are wholly given to com- 
mercial gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, 
but only the walls are preserved, and there are few reli- 
gious followers. There are many hundred Deva- 
temples, and a multitude of heretics, rnostly belonging 
to the Nirgranthas.”^ We thus get an account or the 
land, character of the people, and of their refigious 
persuasions about the middle of the seventh c^tury 
A.D, It would appear that Brahmanism was then 
prosperous, and the Jains, too, were ntimerous; but 
Buddhism had rather fallen in popular favour. 

Section E 
THE CERAS 
Their origin and territory 

The Ceras or Keralas belonged to the Dravidian 
stock. Their kingdom, which constituted one of the 
three traditional divisions of Southern India, roughly 

^Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. E, p. 25 n ' 
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cortesponded to the modem district of Malabar and the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. Sometimes it included 
also the Kongu region, i.e., the district of Coimba- 
tore and the southern portion of Salem. The western 
coast of the Cera realm had some fine natural ports like 
Muziris (modern Kranganur) at the mouth of the Periyar 
river, and Vaikkarai, from where in ancient times flowed 
a large volume of trade in spices and other precious 
articles to foreign lands. Indeed, Muziris attracted 
Roman merchants and businessmen in such considerable 
numbers that they even built here a temple of Augustus. 
There was also, it seems, an old Jewish colony, and a 
Cera king, Bhaskara Ravivarman, is recorded to have 
given a charter to them about the teginning of the tenth 
century A.D. 

Historj 

Very little is biown of the history of the Ceras. 
The earliest reference to them occurs in II Rock Edict 
of Afoka, which mentions the Keralaputas or Keralapu- 
tras along with the Codas (Colas) and the Pan^yas as a 
frontier power (in the south).’ The next definite histori- 
cal alius ion to the Ceras is found in the Perip/us and in the 
accounts of the geographer, Ptolemy. But unfortunately 
our knowledge of their political history is extremely 
scanty until we come to the time of Senguttuvan, who^ 
exploits have been immortalised in the celebrated Tamil 
classic, Silappadikaram, written by his own monk-brother, 
Eangovadigd. It is believed that Senguttuvan was 
a contemporary of NaJunjeByan Pandya and of Karikala 
Cok’s grandson. Whatever the value of this alleged 
synchronism, Senguttuvan appears to have been a power- 
ful monarch, and to have won several victories against 
his neighbours, although the statement that he carried 
his arms right up to the Himmayas has hardly any air of 
reality. His successor had to wage wars with the Co|as 
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and the Pandyas, who at one time even captured him, 
but ultimately he managed to escape. For the next few 
centuries after this event, the Ceras fade away from 
out view. When the curtain rises again about the com- 
mencement of the eighth century A.D., we find the Cera 
king engaged in a figm with Pallava Parame§varavarman. 
During the latter part of this century, the Cera rulers 
had to face the aggressions of the Pandyas, especially of 
Maravarman Rajasiriiha I and Nedunjadayan Varaguna I 
{e. 765-815 A.D.), who conquered Kongude^a and 
Venada (South Travancore). With the Colas, however, 
the relations of the Ceras were friendly, and both 
Par^taka I {c. 907-5 5 A.D.) and his namesake are said 
to have taken Cera princesses as their queens. About 
the end of the tenth century, the Cera-Cola relations 
deteriorated, for Rajaraja I {c. 985-1014 A.D.) subjugat- 
ed the Cera ruler and destroyed their fleet at Kandalur. 
The supremacy of the Colas was re-affirmed by Rajendra 
I Gangaikonda {c. 1014-44 A.D.); indeed, they continued 
to dominate the Cera country ixntil the beginning of 
their decline in the twelfth centuty A.D., when Virake- 
rala succeeded in asserting his independence. In the 
thirteenth century A.D.,. the revival of Pandya power, 
specially under Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {c. 1251- 
72 A.D.), again reduced the Ceras to subservience. But 
the sack of Madura in 1310 A.D. by Malik Kafur, the 
ever-victorious general of Alauddin Khilji, gave a para- 
lysing blow to the Pandyas; and Ravivarman i&la^ekhara, 
who had ascended the Cera throne in 1299 A.D., at once 
seized this opportunity and freely aggrandised himself 
at the cost of the Pandyas as well as of the effete Coias. 
His aggressive activities were, however, arrested by the 
Kakatiya king, Rudra I. After Ravivarman Kula^ekhara, 
none of his successors Is known to have achieved any 
distinction; and thus the Ceras, as a power, disappear 
from the historian*s view about this time without ever 
having risen to Imperial position in Southern India. 
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bay; Indian Culture, Calcutta; Journal of the Greater India 
Society, Calcutta; Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Society, Poona; New Indian Antiquary, Bombay; Numis- 
mata Orientalia; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology; 

Mysore Archasoiogical Survey Reports, Mysore; Baroda 
Archaeological Survey Reports, Baroda; Asia Major; Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vienna; Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, New York; Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 

London; Joamai Asiatique; Ariana Antiqua; Indische Aiter- 
thumskunde; Gottingische Gelehrte Anziegen; 21 eitschrift der 
Dcutschen Morgenlandischen Geseilschaft, 
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A 

Abastanoi, 138. 

Abliaya Kiimara, 91. 

Abhfra, 192, 196, 219, 

245JI, 332, 394. 

Abhisara, 122, 128, 134. 
Abhisares, 122, izan. 

Abu (Mount), 57B, 387, 

39on, 

Abu-Rihan Muhammad, 
Aiberuni. 

Abu Zaid, 31 8, 

Acyuta (Acyu), 241. 
Aclhai-dm-ka-Jhopra, 335. 
Adhirajendra, 468, 469. 

Aditya I, 452, 459, 460, 484. 
Aclitya II Karikala, 461. 
Adityascna, 286, 287, 289, 2980- 
^ 314, 401. 

Adityavai'dhana, 292. 

Adivaraha (temple), 451, 
Adiyarkkunallar, 470. 

Admistai, 128. 

Adraka, 190, 

Aelian, 210. 

Afghanistan, 28, 84, 117, 170, 
204, 207, 209, '220, 221, 222, 
22^ 227, ^79> 34^**' 
Agakssians ,(AgaIassoi),, 136. ' 
Agastya, 399, 43S. 

Agatiaodes, 205* 

AgiSala (Agesilaos), laB. 
Agnimtra,, 1S5, 187, 1:90. 
Agmmmes, 11 1, 131* ■ 
Agtalrapis, 136. • 

ASa^aimlla, see Somdvata 

’ 33 ' 


Ahichhatra, 84, 241, 299. 
Ahirwada, 244. 

Ahmad Nlaltigin, 326, 371. 
Ahmad Shah, 430. 

244, Ahmedabad, 378, 388. 

Ahoms, 353. 

Aihoie (Aihole-Meguti), 29111, 
296, 297, 397, 402, 446. 

3 8 9, Ain-ul-Muik, 385, 

Airavatesvara (temple), 450. 
sec Aidkina, 259, 

Ajadeva, 377. 

Ajanta, 9, 275,-270, 27611, 27S, 
278n, 399, 403. 

Ajas, 30, 21 5n. 

Ajatasatm, 46, 49, 90, 91, 92, 

94 > 95> 95 ^, 113. 

Ajayamcru, 334. 

AjayapMa, 389. 

Ajayaraja, 334* 
Ajita-Ke^akambalin, 9711. 
Ajivifcas, 9711, 165, 174, 179. 
Ajjaka, 91. 

Ajmer, 7» 354> 34i* 

Akilavarsa Subhatuiiga (Gufa"' 
rat branch) 4090. 

Akbar, 46, 177. 

Akesines, 128, 156, 138* 
Akouphis, 1 1 9. 

A1 BaihaM, 371. 

A1 Baikman, 337. 

Al' Biliduri, ' ' ' 

' Al'Mas*lidi, 5, 318, 524, 416.' 
Al'Utbl, 6 , 342 n, ,34311. 
^AJakhSna, 346* 

■'AJam , (AEm Kilima), 86, 100. 
,,A|iuddln (Ghori), 329. 


m: 
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Alaud^llo (Khiiji), 336, 3 85, Amma II, 414. 

390, 428, 429, 488, 491. ■ Ammangadcvl, 469, 

Albefuiifj in, f, 22711, 339, Amoghavarsa I, 249, 318, 31-9, 


33911, 340, 3400, 341, 347. 

Alexander, 4, no, in, 112 
T. 16, 117, 1 18, ii8n, 1 19 
11911, 120, i2on, 121, I2xn 
122, 12211, 123, 1230, 124 
1240, 125, 1250, 126, 1260 
127 , 1270, 128, 1280. 129 
1290, 130, 1300, 1 3 1, 1310 
132, 1320, 133, 134, 135: 

1350, 136, 137, 137a, 138 
139, 1390, 140, 141, 1410, 142 
1420, i[43, 144, 145, 146, 147 
148, 149, 150, 168-9, 184 
206, 208. 

Alexandria, 117, 118. 

Alikasudaro, 168, 1690. 

Alinas, 30. 

Alisang-Kunar, 118. 

Allahabad, 70, 83, 89, 1230; 
2270, 235, 240, 2420, 246. 
247, 248, 271, 278, 33X, 339 
355^, 3^5. 370> 440. 

Allakappa, 85, 

Allltrochades, 160. 

Alniora, 331. 

Alor, 139, 337. 

Alupas, 397. 

Alvars, 455, 480. 

Alwar, 43, 47, 244, 318. 

Amalananda, 428. 

Amarabhujanga, 462, 485. 

Amarakantak, 324. 

Amarasimha, 272. 

Amaravatl, 231, 443. 

AmbMa, 280. 

Ambasthas, 138, 

Ambhi, 122, 134, 1420, 145 

Amir Khusrau, 329. 

Amitrachates, 160. 

Amitraghata, 160. 

Amitrakhada,' 160. 


4050, 408, 409, 410, 41011 
, 411, 416, 4x7. 

, Amoghavarsa 11 , 412. 

, Amoghavarsa III (Baddiga), 

/ 413- 

, Amohini, 215. 

, Amrakardava, 255, 2550, 269. 
Am^uvartiiau, 3320. 

Amtaiikita (Amtalikhita), 188, 

zoj. 

Amtekina, 168. 

Arhtiyoka, 168. 

, A0andavardhana, 346. 

Aoandapaia, 326, 340, 342, 375. 
Anangapala Tomara, 3290. 
Anantadevi, 263. 

Anantavarman, 369. 
Anantavarman Co^ganga, 365, 
368, 470, 

Anaitta, 218, 321. 

Andhau, 217, 2x70. 

Andhra, 3, 59, 199, 2180, 279, 
320, 372, 3940, 5980. 
Andhradesa, 192, 195, 403. 
Aadhrapatlia, 443. 

Andhras, 42, 172, 191, 192, 193, 
289, 3920. 

Androkottos, 131. 
Ang-shu-fa-na, 332. 

Ahga, 41, 47, 83, 85, 89, 90, 
93» 95> 9^9 9^» 409, 421. 
Ahgiya, 194. 

, Angkor, 90 
Angkor TJbom, 8. 

Angkor Vat, 8, 

Ahgulimala, 92. 

: ' Anhil-pataka, see Anhilwai^. ■ ■ 
Anhiiwada (Anhilwad), 325, 
329, 383, 3S5, 387, ‘388, 390, 

418, 4x9, 420, 424. 
Anmakonda, 430, 

Anniged, 425. 
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Antkllddas, 1885 207, 208. 
Antigonos, 148, 150^ 

Antlgonos GoQatos> 168. , 
Antimachus, 205, 

Aatiochos I Soter, i6i, ^ 
Antiochos II Theos, 168, 203. 
Antiochos III, 203, 20311, 209. 
Antiochos IV, 204, 21 in. 
Anupa, 195. 

Anuraddha, 108, 113, 

Anus, 29, 42.: 

Aomos, 121, 128, 144. 

Apala, 32. 

Aparajitavamian, 452, 460, 484. 
Aparanta, 195, 

Aparantas, 405. 

Apastamba, 59, 1520. 

Aphsad, 286, 286n, 351. 

Aphui, 299. 

Apollddotus, 205, .2050, 206, 

Appar, 449, 447, 455, 

Appayika, 397. 

Appian, 5. 

Ara, 228n, 231, 232, 

Arabia, 440. 

Atabitaj, 141. 

Arachosia, 150, 170, 212, 219. 
Arachosians, 117. 

Arbela, 117. 

Ardashir Babagan, 23411. 

Aria, 150, 170. 

Ariana, 204, 2040, 

Arike^ari Maravarman, 483. 
Arikesarin 11 , 413. 

Arilijaya, 461. 

Aristas, 128. 

Arjuna (Mbh. hero), 66. 

Arjuna (Arum^va), 314, 351 
Arjmawmaii, 427* 
Arjunayanas, 244, 24411. 
Arkonam, 414, 4610. 

Arnioraja, 389. 

Arrah, 177. 

Arrian, 4, 5, 118, 11911, izdn. 


, : i2in, i22n, 123,, 12311,: 12411, 
1250, I26n, 127J1, izSn, 129, 
: lyon, ' 131, ■ 132, '1320, '' i 
; 137, 13711,: , 138, : i4o,- :i4on, 

1360,4820. 

Arsakes, 134, 202. 

Artabanus I, 212. 

Artatama, 38. 

Arunasva, see Arjuna. 
Aryabhata, 273, 

Aryaka, 91.:; ' 

Aryavarta, 241, 250. 

Asaka, 195. 

Asandimttra, 182. 

Asandivant, 42, 45. 

Asika, 195, 2000. 

Asikanagar, 2000. 

Asikni, 28, 128. 

A^makas, no, 119. 

A§oka, 7, 117, 153, 160, 162, 
1620, 163, 1630, 164, 1640, 

165, 166, i66n, 167, 1670, 
i68, 169, 170, 1700, 171, 172, 
1720, 173, 174, 1740, 175, 

1750, 176, 1760, 177, 178, 

1780, 179, 180, i8m, 182, 

192, 199, 203, 223, 227, 228, 
240, 254, 262, 291, 331, 332, 
333» 54h 393> 394. 402, 403. 
439> 44% 45 7 > 4 ^^- 
Aiokavardhana (A^oka), 162. 
Aspasians (Aspasioi), 118, 119, 
145 - 

Aspavarman, 220. 

Assacanus, 1200. 

Assagetes, 12 in. 

Assakas, 84. 

Assak.i0oi (A^vakas), 119. 
Assakenos, 120. 

Assam, 68, 2420, 2449 2 ^ 4 » 

298, 300, 301, 308, 314, 549, 

550, 552, 353. 355. 357. 3 < 58 - 
AftakarSja, uz. 

Astes, 122, 1220, ^ 

Alvagho^j 225, 229, 251, 
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Asvajit, i2in. 

A^vaiayana, 183. 

A^vapatij 288. 

A^^vapati Kekaya, 47. 

Asvasena, 82, 98. 

A^vatthama (Aivatthaman), 140, 

384, 445. 

Atakur,:: 4x40,: 46m* 

Athemlos., '160.. ^ 

Atl^a, 360, 363. 

Attock, 122. 

Augrasainya, iii. 

Augustus, 441, 490. 

Augustus Caesar, 482, 
Aurangzeb, 355. 

Ava, 243, 

Avalladevi, 372. 

Avalokitc§vara, Bodhisattva, 
295, 311. 

Avamukta, 242. 

Avanisimiia, 445. 

Avanivarman II Yoga, 323. 
Avanti, 57, 68, 83, 84, 85, 89, 
90, 91, 96, 108, 109, no, 279, 
315, 319, 356, 379, 395. 
Avantipura, 346. 
Avantivatdhana, 91, 109. 
Avantivarman (Maukhari), 289. 
Avantivarman (of Kashmir), 
345, 346. 

Avinlta, 435. 

Aya, 2130, 

Ayodhya, 47, 62, 63, 64, 67, 82, 
103, 185, 186, i86n, 204, 
27m, 299, 395. ^ 

Ayojjha (Ayodhya), 105. 
Ayudhas, 317. 

A-yo-te (Ayodhya), 299, • 
Axamgarh, 309. • 

A^es I, 213, 21 311, 214. 

Azes 11, 214, 2x6, 2x9, 22p» 
Aziliscs, 214. 

Babylonia (Babylon), 3% to% 


141, 210. 

■ :Bactria,. 26, tij, 117,.! jon, 

2oon.s 202, zom,- 203, 204, 
20411, 205, 2o6n, 207, 212, 

220, 222. 

Bad-kamta, 244* 

Badal, 357, 

Badali, 6, 

Backrai (Badilmi), 395, 39511. 

396, 402, 446, 448, 451, 
Badapa, 414. 

B%at, 277. 

B%evadi, 41811. 

Bagh, 276. 

Baghdad, 415. 

Bagheikhand, 414. 

Bagumra, 41 1. 

Bahasatlmitra, 200. 

Bahawalpur, 226, 244. 

Bahikas (oI die N. W.), 25 an. 
Bahikas (idfn. uncertain), 352. 
Bahmanabad, 1410, 337. 
Bahmani, 430, 431, 

Baimbikas, 1840. 

Bairat (Bairat), 84, 177, 298. 
Baithan, 195. 

Bajaur, 20 5 n. 

Bakarai, 441 n. 

Bakerganj, 3650. 

Bakhtyar (KhiijI), 366, 3660, 

; BSladitya (Narasimhagupta), 264, 
■’-Baladitya (Identificatio- ■ un- 
certain), 274, 281, 2b2. 
Balaputradeva, 557* 

Balarama, 144, 

Balasore, 360, 464* 

Balavatman (AIM. P. In.sc.), 
242, 2420, 

Balavatman (Una grant), 323. 
Balharas, 338, 415, 416. 

Balkh, 202, 203, 2520, 
.Baluchistan, 1.5,, 16, 24, 141, 

■ '1,50,170,209,212,336. 

Bana, 5, 249, 251, 281, 295, 296, 

311, 313. 
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Bana (So ti them people), 460. 
Banabhatta, see Bam» 

Banavasi, 395, 414,. 42 4^4, 
433 . 4 ^ 3 - 

Bandhupalita, 182. 
Bandhuvatman, 259. 

Baag, 366. 

Bangad, 359. 

Baiikura, 443. 

Banskliera, 29105 293, 299, 509. 
Bappadeva, 443. 

Barabar, 177, 289. 

Barahj 3210. 

Baranasi, 105. 

Barappa, 386, 418, 

Bareiily, 242* 

Bafhatakin, 359, 

Bad, 326. 

Baroda, 408. 

Barrackpur, 364. 

Baryga^a, 206. 

Basahi (Basahi), 327, 371, 582. 
Basarh, 86, 257. 

Basava, 425, 426. 

Bastar, 3950, 431. 

Batihagafh, 245. 

Baodhyayana, 59, 

•Baiiura, 325,1416. 

Bavaria, 393* 

Bavem, 107. 

BaySiia, 2440. 

Bazira, 121. 

Bazodeo, 233. 

Beas, 285 47, 129,. 152. 

Bedar, 404. 

Begram, 224. 

Behistuo, 7, 115. 

Beigauni, 432, 433. 

BelWy, 15, 1920, 3950, 444, 


■m: 

Bengal, 29, 42, 85, , 171, 17m, 
172, ■226,^244, 252, 255, 259, 
265, 266, 280, 287, 30O5 301, 
317; 318, 320, 321, 323, 328, 

54h 550, 354> 35 ^. ' 35 ^. 
359, 360, 361, 362, 3630, 
364, 365, 366, 396, 465. 

Berar, 42, 19211, 195, 277, 27811, 
393, 404. 

Besnagar, 188, 207. 

Betwaj 244. 

Bezwada, 468. 

Bhabm, 164, 177. 

Bhadakaccha, 100, 

Bhaddiya, 87. 

Bhadra, 467n. 

Bhadrabahu, 98, 159. 
Bhagabhadra, 188, 207,, zjzn* 
Bhagadatta, 350. 

Bhagala, 112, 131. * 

Bhagalpur (Bhagaipur), 83, 93, 
353 . 35 <^. 357 . 357 ^. 
35 ^-, . 

Bhagavata Su%a, 188, 190, 

207, zjzn, 

Bhaggas (Bhargas), 85. 
Bhagirathi, 235* 

Bhalanases, 30, 

Bhandi (Prince), 293, 294. 
Bhan<p (clan), 320* 

Bhanugnpta, • 265, 266, 280, 
286. 

Bharadvaja, 183. 

BharaSiva (Nagas), 235, ■247n, 
278.. , 

Bharata, 63, 85, 89. 

Bharatas, 29, 42, 47. 

Bharatpur, 47, 24411. 

Bhiravi, 454. 

Bhirhut, 95, 187, . 18711, 188, 


4640 . 

BeMr,'456* ■, 230.- 

Benares, 98, X05, 109, 224, 227, ' 'Bhars, 375. 

265, 299, ■ 526, 328, ■;55ri,„' Bharukaccha, 107. 

352n, 365, 570, 37011, 371, -.Btasa, 2, 108, 313,' 454, 455. 


372, 37s, 41c 


BbEsi^ Ravivarm^^' .490/ 
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Bhaskafacaxya, 427-'28. ' ^ 
BnaskafavariBan, 2420., ' 294,- ' 
301, 506, 307, 308, 314, 55i>; 
355 - 

BhasYat, 375. 

.'.■Bhatinda, 325;^ 341 *.' . 

Bhatta Halayndha, 381. 

■ : Bhattaraka, 283, 284. '' „ 

; Bkattisa 320. 

; , '93. , . 

Bhauttas, 344. 

Bhavabliuti, 317. 

Bhavanaga, 235, 278, 405. 
Bhavnagar, 283. 

Bheda, 30. 

Bhillama V, 426, 427, 436. 

Bhilsa, 245 j 250. 

Bhlm (Bhima $aH), 340, 

Bhima (river), 397. 

Bhima (Kaivarta), 362. 

Bhima (Sahi), 340, 341, 348, 362. 
Bhima I (Calukya of Gujarat), 
372, 382, 383, 384, 586, 587, 
419, 420. 

Bhima I (Eastern Calukya), 411. 
Bhima II (Eastern Calukya), 

Bhima 11 , Bhoia (Calukya of 
Gujarat), 335, 390, 
Blmoakesava, 341. 

Bhinmpala 340, 342. 

Bhimarath! (Bhima river), 597,' 
Bhima&ena, 45* 

Bhinmal, 538. 

Bhitargaon 275. 

Bhitari, 259, 261, 264, 265, 280, 
Bhogavarimn, 289, 

Bhoja (Paramara), 249, 327, 371, 
572^ 381, 3810, 382, 382n, 
3 ^ 4 > 3 ^ 4 a, 5 ^ 7 > 4 ^ 9 > 4 ^ 0 . 
Bhoja (Pxatibara, see also 
Mihira Bhoja), ' 321, 322, 323, 

546, 357. 358, 379. 409. 4 X 1 - 

Bhoja (Silahara), 452. 

Bhoja (S’tate), 356, 


Bhoja II (Pratlliata),,.:. 323, . 359, 

370 y 374^ 412, 

Bhojadeva, 3220. 

Bhojakas, 200, 403. 

Bhojas (people), 171-2. 

Bhojpur, 384. 

Bhoia Bhima, 390. 

Bhopal, 384. 

Bhrigukaccha, 397. 

Bhumaka, 215, 216, 
Bhumimitra, 190. 

Bhutan, 350. 

Bhuvaneivar, 199, 367. 

. Bida, 37611. 

■■ Bihar, 41, ^ 177, 226, 239, 266, 
300, 329, 355, 359, 361, 362, 
366, 396. 

Bijapur, 395, 402. 

Bijayaga<fii, 2440. 

Bijjala, 432. 

Bijnor, 298. 

Bijolia, 334. 

Bilaspur, 242. 

Bilhana, 3/394, 421, 423, 424, 
467. 

Bilhari, 3700, 411a. 

Bilsad, 259, 299. 

Bimba, 100. 

Bimbisara, 91, 93, 94, 95, 95n, 
98, 108, 109, 1 13. 

Bindusara, 160, i6on, 161, 162, 
163, 173, 180. 

Bittiga Visnuvardhana^ 436, 
470* 

Boddo, 228* 

Bodliayana, 15211. 

.Bodhgaya, 100, 164, 172, 245. 
Bodhikumara, 90, 9011. 
Bodhisattvas, 254, 270. 

Bogra, 1710, 244. 

Bogha2-koi, 7, 38. 

Bolan, 141. 

Bombay, 18911, 440. 

Boro-Bodur, 8. 

.':fio,ukephala, 127^ 12711. 
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Brahma (military general) 

436. ’ , 

Brahmadatta (Anga king), 83, 
93* 

Brahmadatta (Brahmadatta s), 
46, 47, 82. 

Brahmadatta (Viceroy), 265, 

Brahmagupta, 237, 275. 

Brahmagiri, 177. 

Brahmapala, 352, 

Brahmapura, 299. 

Brahmaputra, 282, 287, 351. 

Brahui, 15. 

Brihadratha (Pre-Maurya ruler), 
83. 93* 

Brihadratha (Maurya), 1 80, 
182, 183, i84« 

Brihaspati (Maurya), 182. 

Brihaspati (Smriti writer), 80. 

Brihatphalayanas, 394. 

Broach, 107, 198, 206, 285, 

296, 298, 320. 

Buddha, 5, 38, 64, 82, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 9211, 
9 h 94. 95. 96. 97^1. 100, loi, 
loin, 102, 103, 104, 113, 

163, 164, 1640, 165, 175, 

210, 227, 229, 230, 231, 233, 
254, 255, 260, 269, 270, 271, 
2710, 275, 276, 277, 305, 

306, 307, 308, 310, 3 1 1, 544, 
402, 481. . 

Buddhaghosa, 88, 93. 

Buddharaja, 39611. 

Budhagupta, 265, 266, 274, 

280. 

Buddhyanfcura, 443. 

Bulandshahr, 241, 263. 

Bulis, 85. 

Bundelldiand, 83, i85n, 206, 
^77. 555. 373. 373«> 

577. 37^> 5^3. ■ . 

Btluga II, 413, 414, 460, 

Buxar, 28711. 


Caesar, Augustus, see Au- 
gustus. 

Cahamanas, .325, 3290, 353, 

- 534, 53^. 5^^. 3^9* 
Gakka-Kottam, 468. 

Cakrapalita, 262. 

Cakrayudha, 517, 318, 520, 356. 
Calikya, 3940. 

Galkya, 394n. 

Calukya VinayMitya, sec“" Vina- 
yaditya. > 

Caliikyas, 325, 364, 568, 372, 
380, 381, 382, 38211, 3S3. 

384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 38U, 

39 ^. 39^/394. 594^^. 39^':. 

397 r 399» 4oo, 401, 402, 
402a, 403, 405, 409. 412, 
418, 419, 419x1, 421, 
42in, 422, 423, 424, 430, 
431, 432, 453, 435, 436, 446, 
448, 449, 451, 462, 464, 467, 
4.68, 469, 470. 

Caiukyas, Eastern, 370, 372, 
3980, 406, 407, 411, 420; 

434, 446, 462. 4,69. 

Caiukyas, Western, 415, 417, 
417x1, 424, 425, 42<>> ^27, 
430, 462, 464^ 465. 466. 4<>7. 
468, 469, 470. 

Cambay, 324, 412, 4x211. 
Cambodia, 911. 

Cambyses I, 115. 

Cambyscs II, 115, 

Cammak, 25811. 

Camparan (Camparanya), 372. 
Camundaraya, 435. 

Canaka (Canakya), i6on. 
Cinakya, 112, 147, 151, 1510, 
i6on. 

Cltid ’(Bard^i), 66n, 377. 

Can^ Pajjota, 90. 

Cahdai: (Candra), 337. 
■C^ndasena, 237. 
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Candawatj 530, 

Candei (Candella), 37311, 374, 
376, 

Camlellas, 525, 326, 330, 335, 
370, 372. 373. 373^. 374. 
375. 37<5. 377. 37^, 3^^. 

414, 421. 

Candra (of the Mehrauli pil- 
lar), 241, 252, 252a, 25311. 
Candrabhaga, 346. 

Candradeva (Gahadavala), 327, 
528. 

Candraditya, 40on. 

Candjragupta I, 238, 239, 24on, 
25211, 266, 274. 

Candragupta (II, Vikraniadit- 
ya), 219, 245, 248, 249, 24911, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 253n, 

255, 25 5n, 256, 2570, 258, 

259, 266, 269, 272, 273, 274, 
278. 

Candragupta Maurya, 6, 112, 

1 17, 121, 146, 147, 14B, 149, 
i49n, 150, 1500, 151,. 156, 
158, 159, 160, 1650, 172, 

182, 208-9, ^^3' ^9^5 

Candrarh^a, 2530. 

Candrapida, 345, 

Candravarman, 241, 25311 
Cingadcva, 427. 

Canhu-daro, 16, 24. 

Capas, 595. 

Capotkata XCavada), 386, 

Caraka, 231,, 338. 

Caxudevi*, 44511. 

Qrumatl, 171, 331. 

Ca^taaa, 217, 2170. 

Cauiians (Cahamlnas), 330, 

335. 335. 536.' 377, 388- 

^Ckwapore, ^14, 275. 

Ccdt, 6811/83, 55 ^>. 5 ^ 3 i> 3690, 

37J» 376, 377» 382. 4o8fl; 427. 
Cedis, 83, 325, 3690, 372, 374, 

, ; ' /■ ■ 


Cellana, 93. 

Central Provinces ■■ (C.P.), 42, 

245, 259, 2 ^ 5 , 277, 279, 

2910, 32in. 

Cera, 243, 458, 487, 488, 490, 

491 ' 

Ceras, 439, 44^. 457. 45^. 

481, 485, 489, 490, 491. 

Ceta (dynasty), 199. 

Cetaka, 93, 95, 98. 

Ceti (Cedi), 83. 

Cetis, 83. 

Ceylon, 1030, 107, 168, 170, 

171, 253, 337> 39«^. 393. 4M. 
442, 448, 457, 460, 462, 464. 
466, 468, 471. 481. 4B4. 4B5. 
487. 

Chach, 337. 

Chaldea, 440. 

Champa (Champa), 90, 83, 94, 
105. 

Champaran (see also Campa- 
ran), 177. 

Charsadda, 47, 121. 

Chatarpur, 373. 

ChattJsgarh, 427. 

Chautang, 28. 

Chenab, 28, 128. 

Chhahara, 214, 2x50. 

Chicacole, 243. 

China, 97, 221, 225, 258, 253, 
2760, 277, 279, 302, 3x4. 
3140, 316, 331, 333, 345, 
41 s. 

Chmabhukti, 226. 

Chingleput, 12, 446, 447, 456. 
Chinna, 196. 

Chitaidtoog, 171, 172, 177, 
^ 393- 

■Chitor, ’185, 204. . 

Chittagong, 244. 

■ 'Chouang-mo,~^' 222.;-L 
■’t^p$t,-38, 54 459» 

;,Chuksha,.;2X4,'v::;’:;;^ 

;Ghu-H-ye (Co}a), 458.' 
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Cliunar, 178. 

Cidambaram, 461^ 487n. 

Cmas, 68. 

Cifatadatta, 259, 

Citrakuta, 41$. 

Cochin, 439, 49c. 

Coda, 572, 393, 457, 490. 
Codagahga, 368, 3690. 
Coimbatore, 484, 490. 

Cola, 396, 3980, 414, 4140, 

4i8n, 419, 423, 430, 44h 

452,‘ 4570, 45^:^ 459> 459^> 

460, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 469, 4690, 471, 472, 475, 

475^» 474> 474i^. 477> 479> 

4790, 480, 481, 484, 485, 

486, 487, 490, 491. 
Cojamahadevi, 479. 
Co|amandalam, 439, 457. 

Colas, 168, 171, 328, 368, 380, 
3980, 39-), 400, 401, 40% 

418., 420, 421, 422,. 435, 436, 

439, 442, 453, 456, 4560, 

457, 458, 459, 461, 4610, 

462, 467, 468, 4680, 471, 

4710, 472, 473, 476, 478, 

479, 484, 485. 

Combodia, 2770, 

Comilla, 244. 

Confucius, 97. 

Conjeeveram, 243, 398, 400, 

440, 444* 

Constantine, 177. 
Constantinople, 415. 

Coorg, 462, 463, 

Corinth, 1690. 

Coromandel, 439. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, see I0- 
dicopleustes, C*' 

Cranganore, 441. 

Cudasama, 386, 388. 

Cuddapah, 12, 459, 487* 

Culp (Co}a), 458. ' 

Cumuri, 300. 

Curtins, 110, in, 1190, laon. 


'1220, 1230, 1240, 1250, 13 
, 131, T3I0, 135, 1350, 136, 

1360, X37, 1370, 138, 141, 
1410. 

CutA, 57, 217, 2170, 218, 386. 
Gyrene, 168. 

Cyrus, 115. 

Cyrus 11, 1 1 5. 

D 

Dacca, 244. 

Dadda 11, 285, 296, 

Dahala (Dahala), 325, 370, 388. 
Dahir 337. 

Daivaputra-Sahi-^ahanusahi, 

246, 339. 

Daksamitra, 216, 
I>aksina-Ko4ala, 381. 
Daksinapatha, 68, 195, 218, 

242, 392, 444* 

Dalavanur, 447, 455. 

Damana, 243. 

Damaras, 346, 348^. 

Daniirike, 4380. 

Damodaragupta, 286, 2860, 

287, 287a, 289. 

Damodaragupta (author), 345. 
Damodarapur, 257, 265. 
Ekmoh, 245. 

Dandabhukti, 360, 464. 
I>andakaranya, 393. 

Dandin, 450, 454. 

Dantidurga, Rastrakuta, 319, 
401, 40m, 405, 4050, 416, 
451. 

Dantiga (Dantivarman), 407, 
45^^ 

Dantivarman, 404, 407, 451, 

432. 

Daphne, 2110. 

Daradade^a, 344. 

DIrayavaush, 115. 

Darbhapani, 357- 
^Dardistan, ,344, 
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Darius (Darius I), 7, 115, ri6. 
Darius III KodomoanQS, ti 6 , 

Darjeeling, 331. 

Dar^aka, 89, 108, io8n, 113. 
Darvabhisara, 346. 

Dasapura, ^59, 265. 

Da^aratha, 62, 

Da^aratha (Anoka’s grandson), 
179, 182. ^ 

Da^arna, 328, 

Dattadevi, 249. 

Dattamitri, 205. 

Daulatabad, 426. 

Daulatputa, 52in. 

Dayitavi§nu, 355, 

Debul, 337. 

Deccan (Dekkan), 192, 243,. 

243n, 277, 278, 375, 442n. 
Dehradun, 1 71, 177. 

Deimachos, 161. 

Dekkan, 12, 57, 194, 197, 19721, 
374. 378. 3^^. 385. 39^> 
394» 396. 39^^> 402, 403. 

416, 417, 419, 426, 428, 431, 
433. 43S. 44^. 444. 45i- 
Delhi, 45 . ^4. 252, 276, 

328, 329, 3290, 354, 335, 

33.6, 341, 374, 429, 437, 489. 
Demetrios, 185, 20011, 203, 

2030, 204, 2o4n, 205, 209, 

Demetrios II, 2050, 2070* 
Deaduluru, 394. 

Deo-Barnark, 281, 286. 
Deogadb, 275. 

DeoH, 413* , 

I^opara, 364, 365, 3650. 
Devabhumi, 190. 

Devabhuti,, 189, 1890, 190, 191. 
Devadatta, 95. 

Devagiri, 27211, 329, 390, 425, 
426, 428, 429, 436. 

Devagupta, 287, 289, 293, 

m 


Davaka, 244. 

Devaki, 261. 

Devapala (Pala), 521, 353, 357. 

558. 563- 

Devapala (Pratihara), 525:, 374* 
Devapaladeva, 3580. 

Devapala Khattiya, 171, 331. 
Devapi, 49. 

Devarastra, 243. 

Devavarman (Candella), 372. 
Devavarman (Maurya), 182. 
Dhanabhuti (Dhanadeva), i86n. 
Dhanadeva, i86n. 

Dhanananda, in, 147, 14711. 
Dhananjaya, 243. 

Dhananjaya (author), 381. 
Dhanapala, 318, 4150. 

Dhahga, 374, 375, 37511. 
Dhanvantari, 272. 

Dhanyakata, 443, 

Dhanyavisnu, 266, 280. 

Dhar (Dhar or Dhara), 7, 372, 
3780, 380, 381, 383, 384, 

585, 388, 420. 

Dharamkotta, 443. 

Dharapatta, 284. 

Dharasena I, 284. 

Dharasena IV, 285. 

Dharma (OWmapala), 318, 

356. 

Dharmapak, 317, 320, 355, 356, 

357. 357^1. 365. 407* 
Dharmap^ (Buddhist • tea- 
cher), 449, 45 5* 

Dharmapak (of Danda-bhuk- 
ti), 464. 

DharmarSja Ratha, 449, 456. 
Dharvada (Dharvad or Dhar- 
wada), 409, 425, 427, 4330, 
456. 

DhauK, 153, 171, X72, 177. 
Dhavaka, 313. 

Dhillifca, 3290. 

Dhiman, 363. 

Dhoyika, 366. 
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Dhridhavarman, 89. 
Dhritarastra, 66, 67. 

Dhmva (Rastrakuta), 317, 318, 
320, 356, 406, 4o6n, 407. 
Dbruva II, 409, 41011. 

Dhmva II Dharavarsa, 4090. 
Dhruva Nimpama, 379, 406, 
434. 

Dhruvabhata, 284, 285, 296, 
301, 308. 

Dhruvadevi, 248,' 249, 258, 

259, 266. 

Dhmvasena I, 284. 

Dhfuvasena II, 284, 285, 296, 
301. 

Dhruvasvamjni, 258. 

Dhuni, 3on. 

Dldda, 341, 348. 

Didiga, 434. 

Dieng, 8. 

Digha-Carayana, 92. 

Dignaga, 271, 454. 

Dilwara, 3900. 

Dimitra, 20011. 

Dinajpur, 244, 265, 359. 
Diodotus (Siculus), 4, 120, 

i2on, 1.21, i22n, i26n, 133, 
1360, 138, 13811, 13911, i4in. 
Diodotus (I), 202, 203. 
Diodotus II, 203. 

Dion, 188, 207. 

Dionysos, 117, 119. 

Divodasa, 3 in; 

Diwoka (Divya), 361, 362. 
Diya, 188, 207. 

Doab, 45, 84, 185, 317, 318, 
326, 330, 356, 407, 408, 412, 
421. 

Dohad, 2i6n. 

Doxares, 122, 

Dramilas, 451. 

Draupadi, 67. 

Drisadvati, 28. 

Drona (DtoMcSrya), \ 140, 1S4, 

4%h 


Dronasirhha, 284, 28411. 
Druhyus, 29, 42. 

Dummukha (Dimnukha), 84. 
Durga (princess), 297n. 
Durlabhaka, 344. 

Diirlabharaja, 386. 
Durlabhavardhana, 344. 
Durvlnita, 397n, 434, 4340, 

435. 

Duryodhana, 66, 67. 

Dustaritu, 44. 

Dvaipayana Vyasa, 65. 

Dvaraka, 85. 

Dvarasamudra, 425, 435, 436., 
471, 472. 

Dyrta, 121. 

E 

Eastern Gangas, see Gahgas, 
Eastern. 

Egypt, 16, 168, 440. 

Ekliatana, 158, 

Elam, 16, 20, 24, 25, 

Elapura, 406, 

Elara, 457. 

Elichpur (Eliichpur), 404, 429. 
Ellora, 4oin, 405, 405a, 406, 
4 ? 6 . 

Eilore, 243. 

Embisaros, izzn* 

Emboiima, 121. 

Ephthalites, 279. 

Epirus, 169. 

Eran, 259, 265, 266, 280. 
Erandapalli (Erandapalla), 243, 
Erandol, 243. 

Erannoboas, 155. 

Ereyanga, 435. 

Etah, 299. 

Etawah, 330. 

Eudamos, 1420, 148. 
Eukratideia, 205. 

Eukmddes, 204, 205, 20511, 207% 
20711, ^ 9 * ^^9- 
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EniBenes, 148, 

Eiithfdemia, 205.. ' 

Euthyclemos, 203, 204, 20411, 
205. 

F 

Fa-hian, 5, 175, zzjn, 255, 

25311, 254, 255, 256, 269, 
274, 277, 50911. 

Farrukhabad, 46. 

Fatehpur, 299. 

Fazilpur, 86, 

Firishta, 6, 234, 235n, 32511, 
335n, 33611, 34in, 34211. 

Fifoz, 280, 

Fyzabad, 328, 

G 

Gadadhara, 360. 

Gadara, 115. 

Gadval, 450. 

Gahadavalas, 326, 327, 329, 

J30, 362, 365, 367, 372, 377. 

Ganapati, 427, 430, 472, 487. 

Gariapati-Naga, 235, 241. 

Ganda, 326, 375, 376, ^j6n. 

Gandak, 4611, 47, 331. 

Gandaraditya, 461. 

Gandaris, 128. 

Gandhara, 47, 84, 94, 1 15, 169, 
180, 203, 205, 210, 213, 222, 
226, 22911, 230, 231, 253, 292, 

Gandbaras, 84, 171. 

Gandharis, 57. 

Ganga (chief), 39711, 406, 407, 
410, 4x35 4M> 434, 45 X, 45^, 
460, 484. 

Ganga (Ganges), 28, 41, 369. 

Ganga (Gaogeyadeva), 326, 
371, 

Gangai-Kon^ (title)» 465. , ■ 

GaAgaikojnwJa-Colapnraih ■ . 


(Gahgai-Konda-Cokpuram), 

457, 459n, ‘465, 477, 47^^. 

479* 

Gangakundapufam, 465. 
Gahgapuii, 45 9n. 

Gangaddas (Gangaridai or 
Gangaritai), 131, 133, 154. 
Gahgas, Eastern, 367, 368, 

368n, 369. 

Gahgas (of Taikad), 397, 39811, 

405, 435> 434, 435, 484* 
Gahgas, Western, 460. 
Gahgavadi, 397, 405, 407, 408, 
409* 434> 462, 470- 
Ganges, 29, 43, 67, 84, 108, 
130, i3on, 131, 144, 1555 
235, 301, 306, 308, 317, 326, 
350, 354> 35<5, 360, 362, 364, 
366, 407, 464, 464n, 465. 
Gahgeya (Gahgeyadeva), 371. 
Gahg^yadeva, ((^di), 326, 360, 
570, 37X, 57K 382, 4X9n* 
Ganjam, 171, 177, 242, 2420, 
243, 296, 298, 299, 300, 354. 
354n, 367. 

Gargi, 49. 

Garhwal, 244, 299. 

Gauda, 293, 2930, 296, 298, 
300, 320, 344, 352, 355, 356, 
357 > 359 > 3 < 5 c >» 36 i > 3 ^ 4 , 407, 
408, 422, 464. 

Gaudas, 289, 354. 

Gaugamela, 117. 

Gauhatl, 350, 355, 

Gautama, 59, 5911, 60, 61, 15 in. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni (C^u- 
tamiputra), 193, 194, 195, 217, 
2i7n, 218, 278, 394. 

Gavimath, 177. 

Gaya, 83, 240, 256, 286, 2880, 
33<^» 357> 559> 3<5o, 366. 
Gaya-Karna, 372, 373, 377. 
Gedrosia, 141, 150, ijo.- 
Ghatotkaca, 238, 266. 
Ghatotkacagupta, 259. 
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Gliassipuf, 299. 

Ghaisnavidcs, 559. 

Ghazni (Ghazni), .329, 375> 3^7* 
Ghor, 390. 

Ghosa (Suhga), 190. 

Ghosa, 32. . 

Girivraja, 83, 93, 9311, 109. 
Gknar, 171, 173, 177, z 6 z, 
Glaukanikai (Glaucukayanakas), 
127. 

Glausai, 127, 128, 144. 
002,431,4330,436. 

Goaipara, 350. 

Gobi (desert), 253. 

Godavari, 84, 192, 193, 242, 243, 
279 > 367. 369 . 3 80, J 93 , 418, 468. 
Goethe, 30. 

Goggiraja Calukya, 3820. 
Goharwa, 3710. 

Goia, 33611. 

Gollas, 283. 

Gomal (Gonaati), 28. 

Gonanda, 344. 

Gonarda, 188. 

Gonda, 82. 

Gondophares (Gondophemes), 
220, 22on. 

Gondophernes, 214, 220, 22on, 
222. 

Gonds, 373. 

Gondwana, 242. 

Gopa (Gopadri), 373. 

Gopa, ICO. 

Gopadri (Gopa), 375. 

Gopala (of Avanti), 91. 

Gppala (of Gadhipura), 327, 
3270. 

Gopala (Pala), 355. 

Gopala II, 359. 

Gopalavatman, 341, 347, 348. 
Gopalpur, 224. 

Gopataja, 266, 280, 

Gorakhpur, 86, loi, 224. 321. 
Gotama (Buddha), 100, 4000, 

lOI. 


Gotaim Rahugana, 4611. 

Gotamakas, 970. 

Govmda (chieftain), 597, 39711. 

Govinda I (Rastrakiita), 404. 

Govinda II (Prabhutavatsa) 
406. 

Govinda III (Jagattuhga), 318, 
320,324,356,379,407,408, 
409, 40911, 434, 451. 

Govinda IV, 412, 413. 

Govindacandra (Gahadavala), 
328, 328-9, 329, 388. 

Govindacandra (of Vahgala- 
desa), 360, 464. 

Govindagupta, 258. 

Gpvindapak, 362. 

Govisana, 299. 

Gti^avarman Maukhari, 287, 
289, 290, 293. 

Greece, 130, 143, 210, 271. 

Gudana (Guduvhara), 2200. 

Guduvhara (Guduphara), 220, 
2200 . 

Guhiias, 325. 

Gujarat, 195, 218, 2450, 251, 
277? ^ 79 > 3 ^^> 

355> 558, 37^:. 37<>> 3^4. 

385, 3830, 386, 390, 391, 397, 
4000, 405, 409, 4090, 4100, 
411, 418, 427, 428. 

Gunacandra, 248. 

Gunadhya,. 199. 

Gun^bodhideva, Kaiacuri, 
321. 

Guntur, 4430. 

Guptas, 219, 231, 234, 235, 236, 
237, 2370, 238, 2380, 239, 
240, 2470, 249, 251, 252, 
253, 259, 26I3 263, 264, 266, 
268, 269, 271, 272, 2730, 
274, 275, 276, 277, 2770, 

278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 
286, 287, 2870, 2S8, 289, 
298, 305, 311, 318, 344, 354, 
45Z» 
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Guptas, Later, see Later Gup- Harsa (place-name), 534. 
tas, Harsadeva (Candeila), 323, 373, 


Gurjaras, 292, 299,. 315, 318 
319, 32Z, 325n, 340, 346, 

552, 357. 374. 376. 395. 397. 
405, 468, 413. 

Gurkhas, 333. 

Gushana, 2 2 in, 223m 
Guvaka I, 334. 

Gwalior, 241, 276, 299, 3i9n, 

321, 325, 3260, 375, 376, 

382. 

H 

Hagamasa, 215. 

Hagana, 2x5. 

Hages, i23n. 

Haihayas, 84, no, 358, 369, 
37on, 401. 

Hajib Tughatigin, 328. 

Hajjaj, 337. 

Hala, 194, 199. 

Halebid, 436, 437. 

Haila, 95. 

Halsi, 435. 

Hammira, 342. 

Hamsavega, 294. 

Han^ 225. 

Hangai, 43 3n* 

Hansot, 3200. 

Hanumakonda, 433. 

Haraha, 286, 288, 290, 354.. 
Harapaia, 429. 

Harappa, 16, i7n, 18, 22, 22n, 
23, 24, 

Har§a (of Kanauj), 285, 287, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
297, 2970, 298, ^299, 300, 

3000, 301, 302, 303, 304, 

305, 306, 3060, 307, 308, 

309, 3090, 3x0, 3 1 1, 312, 

5 ^ 4 , 3 ^ 5 , mf 

Harsa (of Kashmir), 349. 


4x2. 

Harsagupta, 286. 

Harsavardhana (Harsa of 
Kanauj), 285, 287, 291, 332, 

337> 394, 397* 

Harasola, 378. 

Haricandra, 319. 

Hariraja, 336. 

Hari^candra, 330. 

Harisena (poet), 240, 272, 
Harisena (Vakataka), 279. 
Harlti,‘394, 395, 417, 

Harivarma, 434. 

Harjara, 35'3n. 

Hatyanka-Kula, 93. 

Hasan (district), 436, 

Hassan Nizami, 6, 

Hasti, 122. 

Hastinapura, *45, 67, 83, 84. 
Hastivarman, 243. 

Hatlugumpha, 7, iii, 194, 
199, 2oon, 24.3, 282, 
Hatthinipura (Hastinapura), 84* 
Hayamukha, 299. 

Hazara, 134, 170, 177, 344, 347* 
Heliocles, 207. 

Heliodorus (Heliodora), 188, 
207, 211. 

Hellas, 1 1 6, 

Hemacandra, 4, 14711, 389. 
Hemadpant, 428. 

Hemadri, 428. 

Hephsestion, 1x8, xaan, 136. 
Heirakles, 117, 144, 482. 
Herambapala, 324. 

Herat, 150, 170. 

Hermseus, 208, 222. 

Herodotus, x, 4, ix6, 

Hi-thun, 222. 

Hieu-mi, 222. 

Himalayas, 14, 29, 42, 67, 169, 
171, 259, 282, 298, 321, 331, 
334> 357» 39 ^. 490. 
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Himavant, 29. 

Hind,. 335. 

.Hindu-kush, i'i8, 150, 170, 172, 
202, 203, 204. 

Hindustan, 335. 

Hippalus, 440. 

Hippostratus, 214. 

Hirahadgalli, 443n, 444, 453. 

Hiram, 440. 

Hiranyavarman, 451. 

Hittites, 38. 

Hiuen Tsung (emperor), 345. 

Hiung-nu, 221, 222, 279. 

Homer, 209. 

Hooghly (Hoogly), 14, 360. 

Howrah, 360. 

Hoysalas, 398n, 424, 425, 426^ 
427, 433, 436, 437, 470, 47?. 
472, 480, 487. 

Hunas, 234, 261, 264, 266, 279, 
280, 282, 283, 284, 2840, 289, 
292, 293, 318, 357, 572, 380, 
381. 

Hu§kapura (Huskpur), 235, 
^3311. 345 - 

Huviska, 232, 233, 343. 

Huviskapura, 233. 

Hydaspes, 123, layn, 134, 136, 
145 -" 

Hyderabad, 276, 41 8n, 426. 

Hydroates, 128. . 

Hyphasis, 1260, 129, 130, 1300, 
131, 132, 133, 134, i34n, 
1350, 137. 

Hwui-li, 226, 291. 

I 

Ibn»ui*AS!ur, 6. 

I“Cha-foa»mo, 316, 

Iditurainadu, 463. 

Iksvaka, 47, 65, 434. 

Ik§vakus, no, 196, 396. 

Ijaih-Tiraiyan, 442. 

liangovadigal, 490. 


Ilanjetcenni, 458. 

Bi, 22. 

Indapatta (Indarpat), 84. 

Indarpat (Indraprastha), 67. 

Indicopleustes, Cosmas, 283. 

Indor, 263. 

Indra (founder of the Gujarat 
branch), 4090. 

Indra I Prchakaraja, 404. 

Indra III (Nityavarsa), 324, 359, 
379, 411, 412, 4120, 417. 

Indra IV, 417, 418. 

Indrapaiita, 182. 

Indraprastha, 67, 84. 

Indrapura (Indor), 263. 

Indraraja (Indraraja II), 404, 
405. 

Indraraja (Indrayudha), 356. 

Indraratha, 38'2. 

Indrasthana, 328, 

Indrayudha, 317, 345, 356, 407. 

Indus, 14, 16, i6n, 17, 170, 18, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 39, 40, 47 > 
115, 116, 118, 1210, 122, 

127, 134, 138, 139, 142, 

143,. 145, 148, 184, 1850, 

212, 218, 223, 227, 233, 252, 
292, 324, 336. 

Ipsos, 150, 

Iragudi, 171, 177. 

Iran, 7, 220, 357, 399 - 

Iravati, 28, 128. 

ISanavarman Maukhari, 286, 
289, 354. 

Isila, 172. 

I^varadatta, 219. 

Isvarasena, 394. 

I-tsing, 5, 164^ 239, 

286. 

J 

Jagadekamaik II, 424. 

Jagatfunga, 41 x. 

Jaipur, 43, 47, 84, 177, 244. 

Jaitrapala I, 427. 
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Jaitogl, 417. 

Jljalla, " 4a7,;^^■; ■ 

;;jljnagat,' 3'%* ' " 

Jak Jatukarnya, 470. 

Jalalabad (Jalalabad), iiSn, 
170, 34a. 

Jalandhar (Jakndhara), 186, 
zz^tXy 244, 298. 

Jakuka, 179, 180, 182, 343. 
Jalhana, 428. 

Jambudvipa,, 167, 

Jamuna (Jumna), 330, 

Janaka, 46, 49, 63, 86. 
Janakapur, 4611, 86. 
Janamejaya,‘45» 68. 

Jatasandha, 83, 93. 

Jaso, 2420. 

Jatavarman Kula^ekhara, 486. 
Jatavarman Simdata, 464. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
472, 48 5, 487 > 49 ^* 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya, 487. 
Jatikkas, 970. 
Jatihga-Rameshwar, 177. 
Jaugada, 171, 177- 
Java O^va), 8, 90, 253, 2770, 
3090, 358. 

Jaxartes, 212, 221,. 

Jayacandra, 329, 330, 35 ^^> 

334 . 336, 366. 

Jayadaman, 217. 

Jayadatta, 265. 

Jayadeva (author), 313, 366. 
Jayadeva (of Nepal), 
Jayagondan, 470. • 

Jayagondar (Jayagondan), 4* 
Jayakelin, 423. 
Jayagondsokpuram, 488. 
Jayanta, 345. 

Jayapala (Pala prince), 353, 
353 «> 357 * 

Jayapala (Sahi), 325, 340, 341, 
375 - 

Jayapi^ VinayMitya, 3 if, 343. 
Jayamtha, 4. 


JayaiSakti, 373. 

Jayasena, 30011, 312. 

Jayasiihlia • (governor of Lata), 
^ 4oon. 

jayasimha (of Kashmir), 328. 
Jayasimha (of Malava), 384, 
420, 422. 

Jayasimha (Vatapi Calukya), 395. 
Jayasimha (Viktamaditya VFs 
' younger brother), 423, 424. , 
Jayasimha I (Eastern Calukya), 
398. 

Jayasimha II (Calukya), 382, 
3820, 419m 

Jayasiihha 11 Jagadekamaik, 
419, 420, 464. 

Jayasimha Siddharaja, 388, 

3S9. 

Jayavarman (Paramaca), 424. 
Jayendravihara, 348. 

Jeja, 373- 

Jejakabhukti, 325, 373, 374. 
jethamitra (Jyesthamitra), 187. 
Jhang, 137. 

Jhansi, 275, 277. 

Jhelum, 28, 1 13, I26n, 134, 
343/346. 

Jhukar-daro, 16, 24. 
Jimutavahana, 431. 

Jinasena, 410. 

. Jtvitagupta I, 286. 

Jivitagupta II, 281, 286, 287, 
316. 

Jnane^vara, 428. 

Jnatrikas, 83. 

Jodhpur, 519, 388. 

Jogalthanibi, 195, 216. 
Johiyawar, 244, 

Jubbulpur, 14, 177, 370, 

Jumna, 29, 30, 4.3, 67, 85, 84, 
89, 308, 317, 356, 375. 407- 
Junagadh (Jutiagadh or Juna- 
gadh or Junagarh), 149, 171, 
17611, 177, 195, 196, 2i6n, 
217, 261, 2^211, 271, 323; 
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Jtoahj 25511. 

Jiinaid, 357. 

Junnar, 216, 2x6n. 

Jufz (see also Juxr)^ 338. 

Justin, 5, i2on, 126, 12611, 146, 
149, 205, 207, 20711. 

Juxr, 318. 

K 

Kabul, 28, 117, 118, ii8n, i2in, 
142, 150, 170, 205, 206, 208, 
212, 213, 222, 224, 233, 339, 
341. 

Kaca, 24011, 249n. 

Kacdia, 57, 386. 
Kacchapaghatas, 325, 382, 421 
Kacchi (Kanci), 414. 

Kadambas, 395, 397, 432, 43211 
433, 43 3n, 456, 443, 454. 
K^daram (Kadaraih), 465, 468 
Kadphises (I and II), 224x1* 
Kadphises, Vima, 222, 224, 
Kadphises, Wema, 22113. 
Kadphises I (see also Kujuia Kad 
phises), 22on, 2210, 22311. 
Kadungon, 483. 

Kafiristan, 170, 226. 

Kahaum, 263, 2700. 

Kahia, 32111. 

Kaikeyas, 68. 

Kaikeyi, 63. 

KaiMa, 381. 

Kailalanatha (temple), 450, 456 
Kaira, 28511, 

Kaivarta, 361, 362. 

Kajangala, 300. 

KSkas, 245. 

Kakata, 429. 

ICiistlyas, 39111, 427, '428, 429, 
430> 45 ^ 472. 4^*» 491* 
Kakairarm (Kal&&oka), 1090, 
110^ 113, 

KikhaiO^ 4170, , 

Kakkak (Kktib H), 41 Jv 

34 


Kakusthavatman, 4320, 433. 

Kalabhtas, 401, 445, 483. 

Kalacuris, 279, 321, 360, 369, 
36911, 371, 372, 373, 376, 

380, 381, 383, 384, 387, 

388, 38811, 396, 411, 413, 

419, 4190, 420, 421, 425, 

426, 

Kalahasti (Kalahasti), 460, 479. 

Kalamas, 85. 

Kalanjaia, 3250, 342, 374, 375, 

377> 413- 

Kalanos (Kalyana), 144., 

Kala^oka, 1090, no, 114. 

Kalawa0, 2130, 2140. 

Kales Dewai, 48B. 

Kaihana, 4, 170, 343, 345, 347* 
Kali (///^^), 4320. 

Kalidasa, 2, 272, 2720, 313. 

Kalindi, 265, 375. 

Kalihga, 57, 89, in, 160, 163. 
170, 171, 172, 177, 178, 186, 
1920, 194, 199, 200, 279, 

320, 352, 362, 365, 367, 368, 
369, 3690, 372, 393, 397, 
3980, 405, 430, 462, 468, 
470, 482, 

Kalinganagara, 367, 

Kalihgapatam, 367. 

Kalingas, no, 1630, 164, 324. 

Kallar, 340, 

Kaliats, 442. 

Kalpaka, in* 

Kalpi, 412a, 

Kalsi, 1 71, 177. 

Kalyana (Kalyan ot Kalyana) 
198, 417, 417 ^i> 42.2t, 423, 
426, 435> 4 < 58 . 

Kalya^akataka, 385, 3B50. 

KaiySnavarman, 2420. 

KaiyanI, 382, 4170, 422. 

Kimikhyl, 553. 

Kasaalil, 340, 341, 347. 

;Ka0cmluka (j^malu), 347. 

Ktotrmva, 365, 369. 
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Kamai'upa (Kammp), 244, 294, 
29B, 300, 306, 349, 350, 351, 
■""■35% 353, 35 % 

Vv' 

Kamboja (family), 359. 

Kamboja (state), 84. 

Kambojas, 68, 84, 171. 

Kambuja, 8. 

Kambujiya, I, 115, 

Kambujiya 11, 115. 

Kampilya, 4a, 45, 84. 

Kaihsa, 83, 91. 

Kanada, 312. 

Kamkagiri, 172* 

Kanara, North, 395, 397, 

463. 

Kanara, South, 436. 

Kanauj, 253, 2S5, 287, 289, 
291, 29m, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 299, 3000, 301, 3010, 

302, 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 
316, 3160, 3x7, 318, 320, 322, 
324, 3240, 326, 3260, 327, 

328, 3280, 3290, 330, 3320, 

335, 542, 344, 544a, 345 > 

m» 355 > 55 < 5 » 558, 5700, 
571 . 373,^ 374, 575 . 585, 4070. 
4080, 412, 4x6, 4210. 

Kand, 243, 400, 401, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 414, 4^1, 4 ^ 3 . 435 ^» 
436, 440, 441, 44^1, 4420, 
445. 4430. 444> 445, 44^, 
4470, 448, 449, 450, 451, 434, 
4540, 455, 456, 4560, 459 ^> 
460, 467, 472, 487. 

Kandpura (see also Kahc^, 
398, 446, 449, 455* 

Kandahar, X17, 150, 1.70, 212* 

Kandalur, 462, 491. 

Kaneska, 2260. 

Kangta (Kaagta), 346, 370, 

Kaaha (Kdsna Satavahana), 

' * 93 * 

Kanhabenna, 2000. 


Kanhara (Krisna Yadava), 42B. 
Kanherj, 196, 417. 

Kanik, 2270, 339. 

Ka-ni-si-ka, 2270. 

Ka0iska, 8, ; '223, 224, ; ;224n,, 
225 , 226,' aatin,. ^ 227, „ 2270, 
228, 2280, 2$9, 230, 231, 

.232,:.^^34, 33J?,/M3v, 

Kaniska (of Ara Insc,), 251, 
232, 23211. 

Kaai§kapura, 228. 

Kanispdr, 228, 
Kannaaur-Koppam, 487. 
Kannara (Krisna I Rastrakuta), 

, 405* 

Kanrsu, 221. 

Klntipuri (Kantit), 235. 

Kanya, 434. 

Kanvas, 189, 190, 191, 193. 
Kanyayanas (Kanvas), 189, 190. 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 284, 293, 
300, 327, 37^. 374, 379. 3^2, 
397, 421- 
Kao»fu, 222. 

Kapila, 312. 

Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu), 85, 
ICO, 255, 256, 298. 

Kapisa, 170, 226,^298, 340. 
Kapittha, 299. 

Karakotakas (Karkotaka line), 

315, 544, 345. 34<5- 

Karamdanda, 2 5 70. 

Karanbel, 3710, 
Karanda-Venu-Vana, 94, 
Karandeva Vaghela, 390. 
Kaxatai, 2150. 

Karikala, 445, 458, 461, 47B, 

490- 

Karka I, 404. 

Karka II (governor of Lata), 

405* 

Kitrka II (Kakkak), 415, 418. 
Karka-Suvatmvar^a (Karka- 
raja), 408, 4090. 

Karkaraja 408, 409, 
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Karle;> 198, 216. 

Kafmmanta, 244. 

Kat^a (Laksmi-Kai*na Cedi), 
327, 361, 371, 37m, 

584, 387, 3S8(?), 388n. 

Karna (of Anhiiwada), 3840 
387, 388, 3880. 

Kamal, 322, 323. 

Kamasuvama, 299, 314, 351, 

352, 354, 355‘ 

Karnata, 428, 430, 465. 
Karnataka, 533, 404, 40 5n, 435. 
Karnatas, 360, 380, 382, 384. 
Karnavati, 3710. 

Karnool (Karniii), 467. 

Karnui, iin, 13, 39511, 405* 
Karnya (Laksmi-Karm), 360. 
Karra, 428. 

Karri, 124. 

Kartarpur, 244. 

Kartavirya Arjuna, 369. 
Kartripura, 244. 

Karunakara Tondaiman, 470. 
KaruvakI, 182* 

Karyanda, 116. 

Kasakkudi, 446, 451. 

Kashgar, 225, 226. 

Kashipur, 299. 

Kashmir, 4, 84, 134, 169, 170, 
T75, 179, 180, 225, 227, 229, 
233, 281, 297n, 298, 300, 

310, 315, 316, 317, 328, 337, 
340, 341, 342, 345, 344, 345> 
347, 348, 349, 355. 

Kasi, 41, 42, 46, 47, 49, 68n, 
^ 82, 83, 85, 91, 93, 95, 96, 
. 107, 253, 328, 377, 388. 
Kasia, 86, loi, 

Ka%iitra Bhagabhadra, x88, 
207. 

KMis, 47n, no. 

Kassites, 39. 

Ka^yapa, 1840. 

Kafacaris, 369, ^ 

KafSha, 465, 465. ’ ■ / ” 


Kathaians (Kathas), 128, 129^ 
135, 144. 

Kathas, 128 

Kathiawad, 251, 321, 585. 
Kathmandu, 331. 

I^turiaraj, 244. 

Katyayana, 393, 43% 457» 48i- 
Kaurava, 68, 350. 

KauMya, 63. 

Kausambi (Kosambi), 42, 45, 

83, % 90, 172* 

Kautilya, 127, 140, 150, 151, 
15211, 155, 156, i58n, 1650, 
209, 439, 481.. 

Kaveri, 399, 454, 445> 450» 
457, 460, 478, 4780. 
Kaveripaddanam, 441, 457. 
Kayai, 44x0, 481. 

Kedara Miira, 357* 

Kekaya, 47. 

Kelat, 16, 24. 

Ken, 373. 

Kerala, 243, 408, 440, 464, 
465, 466, 468, 470, 471. 
Keraiaputras (Keralaputas), 
168, 171, 395, 439=* 490- 
Keralas, 324, 380, 399, 4 
4x4, 439, 464, 484, 489* 
Kesaputta, 85. 

Ive^aris, 367. 

Kesavasena, 3650. 

Kesins, 86, 

Ketas, 344. 

Keyuravarfa Yuvaraja I, 413. 
Khajuraho, 3250, 374, 377. 
Khaiatse, 22 3n.. 

Khalimpur, 355, 35711, 
Khallataka, i6on. 

Khambayya, 407. 

Khandesh (Khandesh), .243, 
427, 

Kharapallana, 227. 

Kha£aparil?^s, 245; 

KMravela, 7, x86, 194, 199, 
■ ' 200, '2or,' 482, ' 
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Kharepatan, 431. 

Khafparas, 245. 

Khawat, 23311. 

Kheda, 285a. 

Khidmpur, 4210.. 

Khoh, 2870, 

Khond Mir, 6. 

Khotan, 225, 226, 253. 
:Kiottiga,v, 379.V V'' 

Khottiga Nityavarsa (Khottiga), 

Khshayarsha, 116. 

;;,KhiimaG,::202*^ 

Khusrau Maiik, 329. 

Khusm n, 399. 

Khusm Khan, 488. 
Kia-ni-se-kia, 2270. 

Kia-pi-shi, 340. 

Kidara Kushans, 234, 
K’ieou-tsieou-k’io, 222. 

Kikatas, 300. 

Killiv4van, 442. 

Kin'-chi-pu-lo, 449. 

Ki-nl-kia, 2270. 

Kipin, 222. 

Kira, 356, 370, 371. 

Kiratas, 68, 321, 332. 

Kirdraja, 382, 382G. 

Kifdvarman II, 401, 405, 417. 
Klrtivarman Candella, 372, 376. 
Klrdvarman (early Caiukya), 

395, 39^:* 396^* 

Kleophis, 120, i2on. 
Kocca<feyan Ramdhira, 484. 
Koccenganan, 458. 

Koh-i-Mor, 1 1 9. 

Koinos, 13011, 132. 

Kokalia I (Ctdi% 369, 

370, 43fi. 

Kola, 336n 
Kollhala, 368* 

Koiat, 368, 434. 

Koieriia, 466, 478. 

Kolhapur, 427, 432, 43211, 467* 
Koliyas, 86, 88. 


Koliam, 462. 

Koilapiiraih, 467. 

Kollippakkai, 463. 
Konganivarman, 434. 

Kongoda, 298, 300. 

Kongu (Kongude^a), 490. 
Kongudesa, 460^ 484, 487, 491. 
Konkan, 195, 218, 279, 3S9, 
395 ^ 397 > 405 > 43h 

43^> 433 * 

Kophaios, 12 in. 

Kophen, 12 in. 

Kopili, 244. 

Koppam, 421, 42in, 466. ■ 
Koppemhjinga, 472, 487. 
Korada (Korala), 242. 

Korak, 242, 243, 

Korkai, 4410, 481. 

KoSak, 41, 43, 46, 460, 47, 64, 
65, 68n, 82, 89, 91, 92, 98, 
III, 242, 279, 352, 360, 373, 
381, 395n, 397, 405, 422, 464. 
Kosaladevi, 91, 93, 95. 
Kosakinadu, 464. 

Kodaks, 470, 57, 374. 

Kosam (Kosambi), 83, 89. 
Kosambi, 83, 89, 90, io8n, 109, 
226, 299, 311, 321. 

:.K0d,:; 3:3-I.,",v'''' 

Kotah, 289, 326. 

Kottura (Kothoor), 242, 243. 
Kou-ei-chouang, .222. 
Kovil-Venni, 458* 

Kojsouio Kadaphes' 222. 
Ktaaganur, 490. 

Kmteros, 123, 136, 41 1. ■ 
Kri§0l (district), 196. 

Kri§m (Mbh. hero), 670, 71, 

144, 198, 261, 426. 

Kri^ni (river), 192, 193, 2000, 
279, 392, 42X0, 426, 427, 
436 , 438, 467. 

Krisna (Satavahana), 193. 
Kri§^ (Yadava king), 428. 
Krisna I, 405, 4050, 406, 416. 
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Krism 11 , 322, 370, 41 1, 417. Kulottiiiiga II, 471. 

Kdsna in Rastrakuta, 324, 379, Kulottunga III, 471, 471a, 485. 
413, 414, 415, 4180, 460, Kulpak, 464* 

461, 485. Kuiutas, 324. 

Krisna Mi^ra, 376. Kuluvala, 434, 

Krisnagupta, 286. Kumaon, 244, 299. 

Kdsmraja (Kdsna I Rastra* Kumara (Kumamgupta II ?), 
kuta), 405. 26711. 

Krisnaraja (Patamata), 379. Kumamdevi, 239, 266. 

Kdta, 289. Kumtogupta I, 2570, 258, 259, 

Kdvis, 29, 42. 260, 261, 263, 265, 266, 272, 

Kmmu, 28. 274. 

Ksaharatas, 194, 195, 215, 216. Kumaragupta II, 264, 266, 26711, 
Ksatraujas (Ksenmjit), 113. 272, 281, 

Ksatd, 139. Kumaragupta III, 286. 

Ksatdya Jntoika, 98. Kumaf^iva, 277. 

K§ema, 93. Kum^apaia (of Anhilwa^), 

Kseimdhatnmn, 113. 389, 38911, 424. 

Ksemagupta, 341, 348. Kumarapala (Pala), 353, 362. 

Ksemajit, 113. Kumamraja (of Assam), 308, 

Ksitipala, 324, 374. 351. 

K§udmka (king), 9211. Knmaravisnn, 445. 

Ksudrakas (clan), 136. Kumbafconam (Kumbhako- 

Kubera, 243. nam), 452, 484. 

Kuberanaga, 250, 278. Knmdava, 39811, 462, 469. 

Knbha, 28. Kumrahar, 158. 

Knbja-Visnuvafdhana-Visama- Knn Pandya, 483. 

siddhi, 398, 446. Kunala, 179, 1790, 182. 

Ku^l-Sangamam, 467, 4670. Knndagrama, 98. 

Kudamukfcu, 484. Kundaiavana, 229. 

Kn^miyamalai, 7. Kundavvai (Kumdava), 462, 

Kudumiyamaki ^udimiya- 469. 

roalai), 447. Kunika, 94, 

Kudura, 394. Kuntala, 278, 279, 371, 418, 

Kujuk Kadphises, 208, 222, 224, 4^911. 

Kujuk Kasa (Kadphises), 222. Kuntalas, 324. 

Kukura, 195, 213, Kurettha, 3260. 

Kulacandra, 383, 387. Kumm, 28, 3420, 448. 

Knlaipa, 218. Kntu, 84, 356, 

Knlal^, 920. Kuruksetta, 41, 67. 

Knlalekhara, 485. Kummbas, 442. 

Knliu, 299. Kums, 29, 42, 43, 45, 46, 68, 

K0lottu%a I (KidottiiAga), 84,. no. 

3980, 423, 468, 469, Kpdish I, 115* 

470, 471^ 47iaj 476, 480. ■ Ktirush II, 115. 
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Kushan (Kushana), 22 in. 
Kushans, 3^ zo% ztz^ zi“f^ 221, 
222, 223, 225, 233, 234, 23J, 
236, 246, 253, 274, 339, 340, 

343> 354- 
Kusika, 328. 

Kusinagara (Kusinara), 83, 86, 
loi, 1640, 253, 256, 299. 
Kusthalapura, 243. 
Kusitmadhvaja, 185. 
Kutb-Minat, 252. 

Kuttalur, 243* 

Kuveranaga, 258. 

Kwen~mo, 221, 

Laccadives, 462, 464. 

Ladakh, 22311. 

Lagatufman, 340. 

Lahore, 329, 349. 

Lajja, 358. 

Lakha (Lak^araja), 386. 
Lakkunch, 427, 436. 

Laksaraja, 386. 

Laksmadeva Paramara, 372. 
Laksmana, 63, 319, 31911. 
Lak§manasena, 365, 366, 366n, 

j67> 5%- 

Laksmi, 411. 

Laksmi-Karna 360, 371, 372, 
376, 383, 384, 3^7> 3B8n, 

Lalcsmidhara, 329. 

Laigudi, 450. 

Lalitaditya' (Muktapida), 316, 

.344, 345, 555. 

Lalitapatana, 171, 175, 331. 
Lalliya (iSahi), 340, 346. 
Lamghan, 342, 

Lanka, 63, 170, 448, 466. 
Larkana, 16. 

Lata, 279, 292, 380, 381, \382, 
386, 397, 4oon, 405, 418, 428, 


Later Guptas, 286, 292, 2980, 
351, 401. 

Later Utpalas, 347. 

Lattalura (Latur), 404. 

Lauhitya, 282, 287, 351. 

• Lauriya- Araraj, 1 77. 
Lavanaprasada, 390. 

Lendulura, 394. 

Leyden, 41 4n, 4800. 

Liaka Kusulaka, 214, 

Licchavis, 83, 86, 93, 95, 96, 
98, 169, 239, 332. 

Limyrike, 438. 

Little Yueh-chi, 221. 

Livy, I4 
Lohara, 348. 

L^ohitya, 351, 

Lohkot, 349. 

Lomaharsana, 3. 

Lumbitti, ICO, 164. 

M 

Ma^bar, 486, 488. 

Maccha, 84. 

Macedonia, x 18, 145, 168. 
Madanapaia (Gahadavaia), 

328. 

Madanapaia (Pala) 362, 364. 
Madanapur, 377. 

Madanasagara, 378. 
Madanavarman (Candeila), 
372, 376> 377, 378, 388. 
Madhava (feudatory), 379. 
Madhava (Ganga king), 434. 
Madhavagupta, 287, 303, 314. 
Madhavasena, 185. 

Madhianagar, 3650. 

Madhuban, 29in, 293, 299, 309. 
Madhura (Madura), 481. 
Madhurantaki, 469. 

Madhyadesa, 41, 43, 47, 65, 
68, 109, 1920, 254, 255, 269, 
321, 407, 421. 

Madhyamika, 185, 204, 206. 
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MadrakaS:> 244. 

Madra, 93, 556. 

Madra (donor), 265, 270. 

Madras (place-name), 12, 1211, 
243, 460, 463, 4670, 474* 

Madras (tribe), 47, 57, 68. 

Madura, 436, 439, 440, 462, 
471, 472, 480, 481, 482, 487, 
488, 489, 49LI, 

Maduraikonda, 460, 484. 

Maga (Magas), 168. 

Magadha, 41, 47, 68n, 83, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
io8n, iro, ixi, 112, 115, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 159, 178, 

200, 201, 225, 238, 254, 280, 
281, 282, 286, 287, 290, 299, 
303, 314, 316, 323, 328, 354, 
355 > 35 ^. 39 ^ 5 , 404, 421. 

Magadhas, 48. 

Magandikas, 97n. 

Magnesia, 403. 

Mahabaliputam, 448, 450, 451, 
456. 

Mahadeva (Kakatiya), 430. 

Mahadeva (missionary), 169. 

MahadeVa (Yadava), 428. 

Mahadharmaraksita, 170. 

Mahakacc^a, 91. 

Mahakantara, 242, 242n, 392, 

Mahaka^yapa, 

Mahako^ala, 83, 242, 279, 397. 

Mahalaksmidevi, 264, 266* 

Mahamalla, 448, 450^ 

Mahamaliapuram, 448-449. 

Mahanadi, 242, 279, 367, 

Mahaaandin, io8n, 113. 

MWnipadma, 109, 1090,^ 110, 
III, Ilia, 1x2,' 200, 20on. 

Mabtrakfita, .170. 

170,' 196, 2x5, ,216, 
243, 296, 298, 392, 393> 394, 
399, 401, 403, 405. 

MaMra|trgka$, 397* . „ , ; 

Maliisth&i, 171a, 


Mahasena, 9011. 

Mahasenagupta, 287, 292, 351. 
Maliasenagupta, 292. 

Mahivira, 86, 94, 97, 98, 990. 
Mahendfa-Vikrama, 446. 
Mahendra (Maliendragiri), 242, 
243, 282. 

Mahendra (Maurya prince), 170, 
1700, 242, 

Mahendra (of Pistapura), 242. 
Mahendrapaia I, 319, 322, 
. 323, 346, 358, 385. 

Mahendrapaia II, 325, 379. 
Mahendravadi, 447. 
Mahendravarman I, 398, 446, 
447, 454, 455, 456. 
Mahendravarman II, 400, 449. 
Mahendrayudha (Mahendra- 
pala I), 322n. 

Mahe^varapura, 299. 

Mahlpala (Pala), 359, 360, 361. 
Mahipala (Pratihara), 319, 323, 
324, 325, 370, 374, 412, 413. 
Mahisamandak, 169. 
Mahisapaladeva (Mahipala Fra- 
tihara), 3220. 

Mahi^mat, 393. 

Mahismati, 84, 369. 

Mahissati (Mahismati), 84. 
Mahmud (of Ghazni), 5, 326., 

359» 342> 549» 55 ^^^ 31 h 
376, 387. 

Mahoba, 535, 370, 377, 37B. 
Mahodaya, 324, '412. • 

Maihar, 414. 

Mira, 2x2, 2i2n. 

Maithilas, ixo. 

Maitraka, 283, 28311, 2840. 
Maitreyi, 49. 

Ma|jhantika, 169. 

Majjhima, 169. 
-Makichali-GoMa, '970. 

Malalmr, 245, 597, 401, 456* 

■■ 4?f> 44^.7 Af?- . 

462, 487^ 


536 
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Maiakiitaj 4S9. 

Malakand, 1190* 

Malaaadu, 445. 

M^va, 264, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 289, 290, 293, 321, 372, 
574. 377. 3S5i. 384, 385, 387, 
388, 389, 390, 405, 408, 415 
4x5% 419, 420, 422, 424, 
427, 428. 

Makvas, 136, 216, 244, 374, 
397. 445- 

Maky, 2460, 27611, 381, 440, 
463,. 465, 477- 

Makyavarman, 32611. 

MaMyas, 216. 

Maldives, 462, 464. 

MaKk Ka^, 429, 431, 436, 
491* 

Mali3^ 284II, 

Maifch^, 379, 403, 404, 410, 

4H» 4 ^ 4 - 

Malks, S3, 86. 

AMUkSr}una, 389. 

Malloi, 136, 137, X37a, 138, 
244. 

Malwa (Malwa), 109, 195, 218, 
233, 244, 251, 259, 265, 266, 
272, 272x1, 279, 280, 282, 289, 
292, 293, 294, 325, 328, 378, 
378x1, 379, 383, 384, 394, 47«^- 

Mambanos (Mambarus), 216. 

MaxnrData, 313. 

MSmtikjoIt, 149. 

’Mimvamim, 448. 

MSnavya, 417, 432. . 

Man^gapattu, 447, 

Mandani^, 144. 

Manikpil^, 379. 

Maadasor, 21611, 259, 2650, 

. 2S2, 28211. 

Maadawat, 298. 

MSadhita, 84, 218, 369. 

^Maadot, 319. 

MSa^a 384, 385, 420. 

Madgal^a (Madgalek), 396. 


Mangalek, 396, 402. 

Mangmoa, 28711. 

Manikyala, 226, 226a. 
Manimangalaih, 466x1. 
Manipalkvam, 442, 

Maniyagarh, 373. 

Maaldr, 416, 

Maanaikkadakkam, 464. 
Manxiakheda, 415a. 

Mansehra (Maasehra), 1 70, 
177. 

Maasiirah, 339. 

Maataraja, 242. 

Mann, 3, 49n, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 80, 10511, 125, 127, 1270, 
139, 140, 152a, 184, 288. 
Maayakheta, 338, 379, 403, 

404, 404a, 405, 410, 415, 
41 5 a, 416, 41 7n, 418, 426, 
464. 

Mao, 212. 

Matavamian-Avani^uiamani, 

483. 

Maravaraiaa Kuk^ekhaxa, 

487, 488. 

Maravarman Rajasimha I, 485, 
491. 

Maravarman Rajasimha II, 484. 
Maravarman Suadara Paadya 

I, 472, 486. 

Maravarman Suadara Paadya 

II, 486. 

Maravams, 442. 

Marco Polo, 488. 

Marcus Aurelius, 177. 

Maru, 2x8, 406. 

Marutas, 39. 

Marwar, 321. 

Marytas (Marutas), 39. 
Ma^akavati, 119a. 

Maski, 17X, 1760, 177. 

Massaga, 1x9, 1x90, 120, 120a, 
121, 144. 

Massanoi, 139, 

Maksud I, 352a, 371. 
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Ma‘sM III, 328. 

Mat, 252* 

Matanga-Divakara, 313. 
Mathana, 362. 

Mathanadeva, 3i8n« 

Mathava, 46a* 

Mathura, 84, 90, T05, 185, 206 
, 114, 215, 2i5i\, 226, 227, 
231, 232, 233, 25^5, 248, 250a 
255> 2553 298, 300, 481. 
Madia, 241. 

Matipura, 298, 300. 

Matriccta, 231. 

Mtoivisnu, 265, 266, 280 
Matsya, 47, 68n, 84, 556. 
Matsyas, 43, 84, 321. 

Mau, 377. 

Mauakes (Maues), 213. 

Maues, 212, 213. 

Maiikhari, 286, 28611, 287, 288. 
2880, 2B9, 290, 292, 293, 

294, 299, 305, 316, 334. 
Maurya (Mauiyas), 5, 10, 146. 
176, 179, 180, 182, 183, 184. 
t99. 2'09. 316, 343, 3J4, 394 
595 > 397 . 439 . 432 - 
Maya, loo. 

Ma^ddavolu, 4430. 

Mayura, 313. 

Mayuralsiiandi, 40511, 
Mayurasarman, 432, 433, 443. 
454 - 

Meerut, 67. 

Mcgasthenes, 3, 12511, 150, 152 
n, 154, 155, 156, 1560, 157, 
192, 19211, 209, 439, 4^^: 
4820. 

Meghanada, 3i9n, 

Meghavanna (Meghavarna), 

Hh 

Meghavar^a, 245, 246, 

Mehers (Mers), 283. 

Mehrauli, 241, 252, 276. 

Mekaia, . 26011, , 

Mekhaks, 324. • ’ 


•Meleager, 123. 

Menander, 8, 185, 204, 20411, 
205, 20 5 n, 206, 2o6n, 209, 
210, 211. 

Meros, 119, 

Merpadi, 465. 

Merutimga, 380, 581, 383, 

418. 

Mesopotamia, 16, 20, 24, 25. 
Mewar, 334. 

Mhow, 3 74. 

Midnapur (Midnapore), 253, 
360, 464. 

Mihira Bhoja, 321, 322, 346, 
357 , 35B, 379 > 409. 4 ^ 3 :. 
Mihirakuk (Mihiragula), 281, 
282, 283, 344, 

Mthran, 1 8n. 

Militida, 206.' 

Minavar,. 438. 

Minhajuddin, 6, 366. 

Mimiagara, 2i6n. 

Mir Jumla, 353. 

Mirkhond, 6, 

Mirzapur, 13, 85, 235, 

Mitani, 38, 59. 

Mithila, 46, 73, 86, 98, 300, 
421. 

Mithridates II, 212. 
MiyanalladevI, 388. 

Modoura, 482, 

Moeres, 141, 

Moga, 212, 214. 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 165, 169. 
Mo-lia~la~chk (Mo-ha-la-ta), 

296,399- 

Molicnjo-daro, 16, 160, 17, 

18, 19, 20, 22, 22n, 25, 24, 
25 » 39> 400, 51, 52. 

Mokhalis, 2 88. 

Mo-la-po, 284. 

Modo-Mu-ch’a, 489. 

Monghyr, 93, 299, 320, 328, 
356, 357 n, 358, 363- 
' Montgomery;, .16, 137* 
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Mota,': 2i 5t 

Moriyasg 863, 146, 1460, . 
MotMiand^ 4050. 

MonsikanoSs 139, 140, 144. 
':Mtiga^ildiavana, '13s, ; ^ ^ 

Mto SultM, 429. ' 
Miidgagiri (Monghyr), 320, 
356, 358, 363. 

Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar^ 353, 
366. 

Muhammad ibn Kasim, 337. 
•Mukhalingajth, 367, 

Muktapida (Lalitaditya), 343, 
Mulaka, 193. 

Mularaja, 385j 386, 418, 

Multan, 336, 337, 339, 416. 
Mummadi"Co}adeva, 461. 
Mummadi-Cola-Mandalam, 462. 
Mujida, 108, 1 13. 
Munda-Savakas, 970. 

Muhja, 380. 

' Mufijasagara, 380. 

Musra, 146, i46n. 

Muralas, 324, 

Murundas, 24711, 

Musangi, 464, 4640, 

Miisika, 200. 

Musikanagara, 2oon. 

Mu^ikas, 139. 

Mutibas, 3920. 

Mu-to-pi, 344. 

Muttaraiyar, 459. 

Muyangi, 464, 4640* 
MuzafFarput, 85, 86, 359. 
Muziris, 441, 490. 

Mysore, 149, 159, 160, 170, 

171, 177, 368, 393, 397, 425, 
434, 435, 436, 462, 4635 470 , 
471, 480. 

,N 

Nabhaka-Nabhapamtis, ‘172. 
Nadia, 366* 

' Nadol, 388* 


Naga-Dasaka, 108, 113,, 

Niga Karkotaka, 344* - 

Nagabhafa l (Nagabhafa)/3i9- 

■ ..2o,'33e..':,: 

Nagabhata II ■ '' PratlMm, ; ; 31S,; 
/ 320, 321, J34, '35.6,;:379,:' 407^^ 
■Nagadatta, 241. \ 

Naganika, 194. 

Nagod, 187. 

Nagoji, 3130. 

Nagpur, 1250, 38411. 

Nagarl, 185, 204, 

Nagatjuna, 231. 

NSgarjuni, 179, 289. 

Nagas, 234, 225, 241, 250, 442, 
445 - 

Nagasena, 241* 

Nagavaloka, 319. 

Nahapana, 195, 215, 216, 217, 
2J7Q. 

Naksh-i-Rustam, 7, 115. 

Nal, 16, 24. 

Nalanda,. 2390, 26711, 274, 286, 
2910, 312, 3120, 3130, 357? 
358, 3580. 

Nalas, 395, 3950, 

Nalavadi, 3950* 

Nanaghat, 192, 193, 19811, 199. 
Nanda (Ganda), 376. 

Nandaraja, 200, 201. 

Nandas, 109, iiin, 112, 113, 
146, 147, 14711, 148, i49> 
163, 354. 

Nandi (Pallava), 452. 

Nandin, 241. 

Nandini, 378. 

Nandivardhana, 1080, 133, 114. 
Nandivatman, 401, 451. 

Nandi varman Pallayamalla, 4p, 

484- : 

Nandmm, i47n, 

Nannaraja Yudhasura, 404. 
Nannuka, 373, 

Nan-teou-mi, 223. 

Nanyadeva, 335, 364. 
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NSfada, 76, 79s So, , Son. 

Naraka, 550, , 

Narasalgi, 41 8n. 

Narasimha (Caluk^a*), 3a4, 4x2. 

Narasimha II, 456, 472, 486 

Natasimhagupta (NarsiiiAa- 
g-upta), 264, 266. - 

Naraskhhagupta Baladitya, 281* 

Narasimhavatman I (M^a- 
maila), 400, 447, 448, 449, 
456. . 

Narasimhavajrman II (Raja- 
simha), 450, 454. 

Naravardham, 291. 

Naravarman, 388. 

Narayana, 190. 

Narayanapala, 357n, 358, 359. 

Narmada, 29, 186, 259, 2600, 
265, 322, 324, 369, 392, 409. 

Narslngarh, 245. 

Narsingpur, 245. 

Narwar, 241. 

Nasifc (Nasikya), 193, 194, 195, 
196, 216, 393, 40511, 

Nasrat Klimn, 390. 

Nattadevi, 370. 

Navasahasanka, 381. 

Nayanika, 194. 

Nayanrnars, 480, 

Nayapaia, 360, 361, 

Nearchos, 141, 145. 

Nedumaran, 483. 

Nedunjadayan (Varaguna I) 484, 
491. 

Nedunjeliyan (Pandya), 483, 

490- 

Negapatam, 463, 470, 480. 

Nellorc, 243, 430, 445, 460, 487. 

Nepal (Ne^ala), 85, 171, 175, 
244, 270, 297n, 298, 500, 
331, 33in, 332, 333, 345. 
Nialtigin, Ahmadi' see Ahmad 
Nialtigin. 

Nicaksu, 45, 83. 

Nidhanpur, 2420, 351, 351131. 


Nigantha-nataputta, 970. 

Nigllva, 171, 177. 

Nikaia, 118, iiSn, 127, 
Nikanor, izin, 227. 

Nllaraja, 243. 

Ni rbhayamtendra, 3 2 211. 
Mii-bhayaraja, 322. 
ii^amuddin, 6. 

4olambapadi, 462. 

North Arcot, 243, ' 360, 424, 
447, 461, 46m, 464. 

North Radiia, 465. 

Nowshera, 122, 
Nripatiittgavarman,, 452. ■ 
Nrivarman, 32611. 

Nurmadi Taila, 424, 425. 

Nysa, 1 1 9, 1x911. 

Nysaens, 119. 

O 

Odda-Visaya, 464, 

Odra, 352, 367, 368. 

Odraka, 188, 290, 207. 

Oemo, 223. 

Ohind, 122. 

O-la-na-shnn, 314, 351. 

Omar Khalif, 177, 537. 

Omphis, 122, 134. 

Onesikritos, 128, 139. 

Ophir, 440. 

Ora, 121. 

Orcha, 277. 

Orissa, 42, 85, 299, 300, 30011, 
352 > 357 > 3 <>o. 367. 36711. 
}68n, 369, 571, 464. 

Ofitae, 141, 

Orodes, loBn. 

Ossadioi, Z39. 

Otantapura, 555. 

Otpikkiitan, 4. 

Oudh, 41, 47, 374. 

Oras, '202, 222, 279, 344. 
Oxydmkai, 136, 137,' 13711, 138, 
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Oxykanos, 13 9, 1 40, 

.Oxene, zij./ : 

Padampawaya (Padam Pawaya), 
Z3 j, 241.^ : - ' . . ' • : 

Padihara, 32 , 

Padlka, 215. 

Padmagupta, 3, 38X. 

Padmivati (Asoka’s queen), 182. 

Padmavati (Padam-PawSya), 
235, 241. 

Padmavati (Udena^s queen), 89, 
xo8n. 

Fadtauna, 86. 

Pahlavas, 194, 211, 21211, 213, 
218, 220, 222, 25211, 442. 

Paithan, J07, 195, 198. 

Pajjota (Pradyota), 89, 90. 

Pakofes, 220. 

Paidithun (Pakthas), 30. 

Pakuddha-Kacchayana, 97n. 

P5k, 352, 353, 354, 354n, 355, 
357. 358. 359. 360, 361, 362, 
363, 364, 422, 465. 

Paladas, 172, 

Paiak^, 90, 91, 

PSlakka (Palakkadu), 243. 

Paias, 317, 321, 324, 328. 

Palghat, 243. 

Palimbothta, 155. 

Palkigundo, 177. 

Pailava Paramesvaravatimn, 

491* 

Pailavaram, 447, 455. 

Pailavas, 196, 394, 598, 400, 
401, 402, 405, 406, 407, 432, 
4320, 45h 434, 44^, 44in, 
442, 44an, 443, 443», 444, 
445, 446, 447, 447n, 44^, 
44% 450, 4Sh 45^> 453, 454, 
455., 455^3 456, 45^, 

459, 459», 460, 4721, 47B; 483, 
4% 487* 


Pallur (Puiialur), 446, 

Pamirs,. 26, '225, ■253, 343. . 
Pampa, 319, 413. 

Panca-gaiiga, 4210. 

Pancala, 49, 66, 68n, 84, 185, 
204. ■' 

Paficaias, 42, 43, 45, 86, 110. 
Pan-chao, 225. 

Pandaia, 482. 

Pandavas, 67, 68, 481. 

Pandion, 482. 

Pandu, 66, 68, 

Pandudena, 195, 196, 216. 
Pandus (Pan<^vas), 68. 

Pandya, 396, 439, 440, 45 8, 
459, 460, 462, 464, 465, 466, 
468, 470, 471, 4800, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 487, 488, 489, 
491. 

Pandyakavata, 482. 

Pandyas, 168, 171, 200, 372, 
393> 399> 4oi, 408, 414. 

436, 439, 442, 445> 45 452. 

457, 458, 472, 480, 481, 482, 

483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 491. 

Panhala, 427, 4320, 

Panini, 2, 54, 54a, 56, 57, 128, 
183, 1840, 188, 199, 288, 

59h 439> 439^> 4^3: • 

Panjtar, 22in,.:::'225n. 

Pan-yang, 225. 

Pantaleon, 205. 

Para, 43. 

: Parakelarl . KarikMa Coia, 4780. 
Parake^arlvarman, 4650. 
Parakrama, 485. 

Paramala, 535, 377. 
Paramananda, 3 x 30. 

.Paramam, 378, 384, 41-5, 4i8j 

Paramtos, 325, 327, 371,' 372, 

,, 377* 37^*' 57^31^ 379» 3^^. 
382, 3820, 383, 5840, 385, 
.387, 388, 389, 4x9, 420, 424, 
470, 
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Patamirdi, jjfsjyy.' Patiala, -.341* 

Pairame^varavarman' (I), . 449, ■ Patika, 21 a, 214, 2x5, 21 511. 

450* , Patitthaaa, 107. 

Parame^varavarman 11 , 450, Patna, 83, 99, io8n, 158, 32S, 


451. 

Patanat, 149. 

Paranjoti, 448. 

Pamntaka I, 414, ’ 460, 461, 
484, 491. 

Pamntapa, 84, 89, 

Paraktrama, no, 140. 
Pathafghata, 356. 

Farijata, 406- 
Parlksit, 45, 67, 

Padmdas, 172, 

Parnadatta, 262. 

Parnak, 427, 

Paropanisadse, 150, 170. 

Patrsva (Buddhist teacher), 229. 
23 X./" 

Par^va (Tirthaiiikara), 82, 98, 
260. 

Parsvanatha (Jain Par^va), 98, 
Parsvika (Buddhist Parsva), 
229. 

Partabgarh, 299, 379. 

Partha, 347. 

Parthia, 202, 212, 222. 

Parusni, 28, 29, 128. 

Parvagupta, 348. 

Parvataka, 148, 

Parvati, 244. 

Pasandas, 174. 

Pasenadi (Prasenajit), 85, 91, 92, 
93 , 95 - 

: Paiupatas, '447. ■ , 

:;'''Patala,.''.i45#" ... 

Pataliputra, 64, 105, 108, 154, 
155, 169, 172, 179, 185, 186, 
>04, 206, 239, 242n, 249, 

253, 254, 305. 

Fatan, 3^5. ’ 

Patanjali, 2, 184x1, 185, 186, 
1 88, 205, 288, 440. 

Pathatis, 30. 


^ ■ - ny*' . ■ ' 

Patna (Khandesh district), 427. 
Pattadakal, 402, 4020. 

Pattaia, 141, i4in. 

Pattalene, 143, 204. 
Faundtavardhana, 299, 311, 545, 
354 > 3 ^ 4 * 

Paurava (Poms), 123, 128. 

Fava (Pavapuii), 83, 86, 99. 
Pedda-vegi, 243. 

Pehoa, 322, 3220, 323, 325 n, 
Peithon, 142, 14211. 

Pennar, 439, 457. 

Perdiccas (Perdikkas), 118, 122, 
138. 

Periyar, 490. 

Persepolis, 7, 115, 117. 

Persia, 21, 97, 115, 116, 125, 
302, 399. 

Perunarkilii,.458. 

Pcmvalanailur, 450. 

Peshawar’ (Purusapura or Pum- 
shavar), 47, 170, 177, 220, 222, 
226, 227, 2270, 231, 232, 253. 
Peukelaotis, 121, X2in. 

Phegeiis, XII, 131. 

Phegeus, 112, 131. 

Philip, 128, 142, 147. 

Philippos, izin, 138, 1420. 

■ Phtaates II, 212* 

Phraates IV, 10811. 

Phraates V, loBn. 

Phrynoi, 2040. 

Pi javana, 310. 

Pilibhit, 299. 

PiUvalai, 442. 

Pimprama, 128, 145. 

Pindola, 90. 

Pipphalivana, 86. ' 

PipfiwS, 6. 

'Hpini, ipn, . , 
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or Pitha-' 

piitam), 242, 397. : 

Pithuiida, 243 « 

Plky, 8, 134a, ijon, ^92.11, 193, 
441- 

.Plutarch, 4, , I'zi,' : 121U, . 124, 
1 2411, 130, 13011, 131, i3tn, 
149, 206, 2x0. 

Podiyil, 149. 

Podiyur, 438. 

Pokhara (Puskara), 216. 
Pokliarana, 241. 

Polar," 464,' . 

Poni, 294, 302. 

Poom, 192, 195, 2x64 ■ 

Pcxonch, 122. 

Paros, I22n, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
12611, X27, 128, 129, 130,- 134, 
X 43 > 143. 

Portikanos, 13911. 

Potali (Potaaa), 84. 

Powars, 378. 

Poysaks, 435. 

Prabhakara (Prabhakaravat- 
dhana), 292. 

Prabhakaradeva, 340-41, 347, 
348. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 289, 292. 
Prabhayatl, 250, 278. 
Prabhavatigupta (Prabhavati), 
278. 

Pradyota, 89, 890, 90, 900, 96, 

Pradyotas, 109. 

Pragjyotisa, 98, 553, 357. 
Fragjyotisapura, 350. 
Prakataditya, 281. 

Prambamm, 8. 

Prarjunas, 245, 

Prasians, 155. 

Pm^ii, ijx, 354. , 
Prataparudradeva, 430. 
Ptatiharas, 318, 519, 31911, 320, 
32X, 325, 326, 3260, 333, 

338, 356, 358, 559, 370, 371, 


nh 374. 375. - stb , 379/ 385, 

405, 406, 408, 409, 411,, 412,, 

■ 413, 4x4, 416, 42X. 

Pratisthana, 107, 195. 

Pravaixam Jaivali, ' 46,. '49. ■ ■ 4^ 

Pravaraseua (I, . Vakataka), ' • 235; 
247a, 278. 

Pravira- (Pravaraseaa I), 27S. 

Prayiga, 239, 285, 286, 299, 
308, 309, 310, 311, 324. 31 
370, 412. 

Prkbtdaka, 324. 

Pritiwipati I, 452, 484. 

Prithviraja (III), 329a, 330, 

335 , 33 < 5 , 336n, 377. 

Pridivisena (aiinister), 2570. 

Pfithvisena (Prithviseaa I), 
278. 

Proiaraja, 430. 

Ptolemy, 5, 195, 21511, 2x7, 
43811, 440, 458,^482, 490. 

Ptolemy II Philadeiohos, x68, 

2 Xin. 

Pudufcotta, 447, 448, 456, 457. 

Fuhat, 441, 457. 

Pujyapada, 435. 

Pukkusati, 94. 

Pukke^iii I, 395, 403, 433. 

Pukkesin II, . 29111, 296, 297, 
297n, 3 con, 301, 302, 39 5 n, 
39 ^» 397 , 398, 599 » 4oo, 402, 
435,446,448.^ 

Pulamavi, Va^isthipiitra Sri, 
\ 95 - 

Puligete, 413. 

Puliadaka, 190. 

Puliadas, 42, 3920. 

Pulklui: (Paliur), 446. 

Pu-lo-ke-she (Pu-lo-kt-slici.)^ 
see Pukkesin. 

Puach, 344, 348. 

Pu^idras, 42, 392n. 

Punjab, 16, 24, 28a, 29, 47, 54, 
93, 116, 121, 134, 142a, 143, 
145, 147, 148a, 149, 186, 
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204, 205, 209, 213, 214, 215, 
220, 225, 226, 227, 233, 237, 
'■/'z 253, 255,. 

292, 300, 323^ 326, 339, 341, 

343 > 344 . 37 ^* 

Puragnpta, 263, 264^, 266, 
Purambiyam, 452, 
Purana-Kassapa, 970. 

Puri (Puri), 1 7 1, 177, 199, 

369, 

Puri (Western), 397, 432. 
Purukutsa Aiksvaka, 43. 
Pururavas, 47. 

Purus, 29, 42. 

Pu^kara (Pokhara), 216. 
Pu§karavati, 47, 121. 

Pu§pabhuti, 291, 

Pu^yadharma, Maurya, 18411. 
Pusyagupta Vailya, 149, 156. 
Pu^yamitras (tribe), 259, 260, 
26011, 261. 

Pusyamitra Su%a, 181, 183, 

184, i84n, 185, 186, i86n, 
187, 1870, 200, 204. 
Pu^yavarnpian, 3510. 

Q 

Quintus Curtius, 4. 

Qutb-ud-dm (Aibak), 336, 
377 . 39 <^- 

R 

Racamalla, 413. 

Radha, 360, 364, 464, 46). 
Radbanpur, 320, 4070. 

Rae Bareli, 299. 

Raghava, 365, 369. 

Raghu, 272, 319, 429. 

Rahappa, 405, 

Rahula, 100. 

Rai Lakhamaniya, 365. 

Rai Fithaura (Prithviraja HI), 
335 ’ 

Raichur, 463^ 


Raipur, 242. 

Rais, 337. 

Rajadhiraja (I), 421, 465, 466, 
480. 

Rajadhiraja (II), 471, 485. 

Rajaditya, 414, 460. 

Rajagaha (Rajagriha), X05, 107. 

Rajagfiha, 92, 93, 930, 105, 
357 ’ 

Rajamaila, 434. 

Rajamalla IV, 435. 

Rajapura, 85, 344. 

Rajaraja (I Cola), 3980, 419, 
461, 4610, 462, 463, 464, 
469, 473, 477, 479, 479a, 
480,^ 485, 491. 

Rajaraja II, 471. 

Rajaraja III, 4710, 472, 486. 

Rajaraja-Codaganga, 469-70. 

Rajaraja Ganga, 368. 

Rajaraja Mummadi Coda, 3980, 
469. 

Rajaraja Vi^nuvardhana, 3980, 
469. 

Rajaraje^vara (temple), 463, 
479’ 

Rajasekhara 319, 323. 

Rajasimha, 460. 

Rajasirhhe^vara (temple), 450. 

Rajasthan, 385a. 

Rajasundari, 368. 

Rajendra I Co}a (Gangai- 
konda), 352, 360, 3980, 419, 
4590, 463, 464, 4640, 465. 
465a, 466, 469, 477. 478, 
479. 479^. 485, 49I’ 

Rajendra II Calukya (called 
afterwards Kulottuhga I), 
4 %- 

Rajendra II Parakeiari (Ra- 
jendradeva H), 467. 

Rajendra III, 472. 

Rajendra Codz, 368. 

Rajendra Co{a fi (afterwards 
Kulottunga I), 3980. 
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Rijendradeva, ’ (Eijeadra II 
GoIaJj ' 466s 46611, : 469 ; , 

Rajgir, 95J1. 

Bap, 385. 

Rajiga, 423, 

Rajmahal, 299, 300* 

Rajoi:, 318. 

Rajoti, 544. 

Rajputaaa, ■ 107, 185,' 218, 244, 
292, 299, 315, 519, 320, 321, 
322, 325, 395, 407. 

Rajshahi, 244, 364. 

Rajuvula (Rafljubula), 215. 
Rajyapala, 325', 326, 359, 375. 
Rajyasri, 28 5, 293, 294, 510. 
Rajyavarclliana, 287, 293, 293n, 
354 * 

R 3 ma, 47, 63, 64, 65, 319, 357. 
Rama (Kaca?),- 24011. 

Rama (Para^urama), 193. 
Ramablxadra, 321. 

Ramacandra (author), 248. 
Ramacandra (Rama,) 448. 
Ramacaadra (Yadava king), 
428, 429. 

Ramagama (Rama-grama), 86, 
299. 

Ramagupta, 24on, 248, 249, 

24911, 266. 

Ramanuja, 436, 470, 471, 480. 
Ramapala, .361, 562, 369^' 
Ramataja .(Ramacandra Ya- 
dava), 428. 

Ramathas, 324. 

Ramesvaram, 461. 

Ramnad, 481. . 

Ramnagat, 241. 

Rampuf, 299, 

Ramputwa, 177. 

Rai;iataga, 395. 

Rana^uf^, 360, 464. 

Ranjubuk, 215. 

Ranthambhof , 336. 
Rastlka^Perenikas, 171. 

Rastikas, 403.' 


Rastrakutas, 317, 318, 320, 322, 
524, 325, 327, 338, 362, 370, 
378. 379> 380. 397»> 398n> 

401, 403, 404, 404n, 405, 

466,-409, 411, 412, 413, 41 j, 
416,^417, 4170, 418, 41811, 

42X, 426, 431, 433, 434, 

451, 460, 485. 

Ratbil, 34on. 

Rathikas, 200, 403, 404. 

Rathors, 327, 403. 

Ratnagiri, 396, 431. 

Ramapala, 352, 422. 

Ratnapura, 372. 

Ratpi (Prince), 40^ 

Eatpis (Rastrakutas), 409. 

Rattapadi, 462. 

Ravana, 65, 65. 

Ravi, 28, 128. 

Ravikirti, 402, 

Ravivarman, 433. 

Ravivarman Kuiakkhara, 488, 
491. 

Rawalpindi, 47, 84, 226. 

Reddis, 403. 

Rcdi, 396. 

Reva, 357, 451. 

Revatidvipa, 396. 

Risabhadatta, 216. 

Rohilkhand, 46, 84, 244, 299. 

Rohim, 86. 

Robri, 337. 

R§ikas, 20on. 

Rudra (Rudradaman), 196. 

Rudm I (Kakatiya), 491. 

Rudradaman, 149, i57n, 171, 
1760, 195, 196, 217, 2170, 

2x8, 262, 262n, 271. 

Rudradeva (Alld. P. Insc.), 241, 
278. 

Rudradeva (Kakatlya), 427, 430. 

Rudrtoba, 428, 430, 

Rudtasena II, 27S. 

Rudrasena I (VakStaka), 241, 
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Rudrasena II (Vakataka), zfo. 
Rudmiiiiha III, 219, 251. 
Rununindei, 100, 171, 177. 
Rupan-dehi, 100. 

Rupnath, 177. 


SSba-Vltasffina, 2jo, 255, 25 jn, 
25711. 

Sabatas, 42, 39in. 

Sabuktigio' (Subuktigin), jzjt 

34h 371. 373 - 
Sadi-Candia, 25311. 

Sadiinifa, 4611, 47. 

Saffliid Ya’qub Iba Laith, 341. 
Sahalya, iiio. 

Sadiari, 337. 

Sahasnun, 177. 

Sahet-Mahe^, 82, 377Q. 

SahSs (Sahis), 525, 339, 340, 
341, 342, 347. 

Saiu^ShSiiuiah!, 24^* 

Sailendia, 463. 

^odbbavas, ;3J4. 

St. Chrysostom,'' 209. 

St. HiOnas, 220, 2200. 

149. 

Saka (^kas), 68, 192, 194, 196. 
2X1, 212, 2120, 2X3, "214, 
.2x6, 221, 22411,' 246* 247, 
248, 249, 250, 25X, 255, 262, 

274. 278. 317. 569. 380. 38*. 
594 , 393 “* 397 . 4 oi, 4030, 
4060, 409, 4x10, 413, 4x40, 
46.IQ. 

Sa^-dvfpa, 2x2. 

Saka-Munindas, 246, 297. 
^ka-Eahkva, 22a 
Sakai, aiin. 

Sskala, 186, xSy, 2»5, 206^ aio^ 

144* 

S ak a rtibh a df, 325, 333, 354* 386, 

0%. \ ■! : ^ ' 


^akataky iix, 

Saketa, 64^ 205, 2o4 

225, 239. 

Sakti-Sri, 194. 

SaktiTarman, 3980, 462. 
Sakyamuni, 228. 

Sakyas, 85, 86, 88, 91, 92, 920, 
ICO, 146. 

Sak, 435. 

SIknkayaaas, 394. 

SSkstambha, 352. 

Saktuta, 57., 

Salem, 13, 4S4, 490. 

Silkuka, i82« 

Salivalmaa, 19211. 

Salvas, 43. 

Samaad (Samanta), 340, 341, 

347. 

Samanta, 340, 341. 

Samantadeva (Samanta), 347. 
Samantasena, 364. ^ 

SamSpa, 172. 

Samark^c^ 202. 

Samatata, 244^ 334. ^ 

Sambam, 3on« 

Sambast^ 13S* 

Sambhalput, 242. 

Samldiar, 334, 333, 3S6. 

Sambhu (Sambos), 139. 

Sambos, 139, i39n. 
!&liighamiti:a, 170, 

S^grSma (Samgramaraja), 

348* . 

Sathgf Smavi jayottu 6ga var man, 
465* 

SachkaSya, 253* 

Saihksobha, aSyn* 

Sajtbpadi (Samptati), 179, 280. 
Samptati, 179, 182. 

Samndtagijqpta, 7, 8, 235, 239, 
240, Uh Hif 

Z 44 f M 79 Hin, 

. 253, 

''•0^ 47% *8% 33*^ '#3** '33!^ 

' ' 43 3 ^ 444 »"-" y 
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Samvadaka, 293. 

Saifiyogita, 3.30, 535. 

SanakSnika (Sanakanikas), 24 5 . 
SMchlj 177, 188, 192, 194, 23O5 
132, 25511, 259. 
Saadhyakaranandi, 4, 361. 
Sandrakottos, 6. 

Sangala, 128, 129, 145. 
Sang-gaios, izzn. 

Sanjan, 249, 318, 319, 4070, 
408, 410. 

Saajaya-Belatthaputta, 970, 

Sankara (Yadava), 429. 
Saakarac^a, 410. 

Sa^ikaragam, 3960. 

Sankararya, 249. 

Sa^kamvarman, 323, 340, 346, 

/oSanHssa,^ 

Slta^adli^ 427. 

Sims:wa^^ 386. 

Samswatf, aS, aSn, 29, 460, 
Satmanes, X44. 

Samath, loi, 164, 1640, 1760, 
177, 226, 227, 264, 265, 275, 
2S1, 3590. 

Sarsnti, 536* 

Satva, 4o80i 
Sarvanath, 2870* 

, Saryavarman (author),. 199 
Sarvayarman (Maukhari), itSy. 
Saryata, 49. 

Sa§lMa, 287, 293, 2930, .294, 

^■296,-297, 351, -554. 

^ Saligupta, .127. 

Satadhanus (Satedhanvaa), 182, 
Satadtti, 299. 

■' Sltihani-iatta, 444* 

Satakat]^ 192, 193, 194, 200, 

2 lS« 

' Satinika SStrSjita, 43. 


Satara, 432. 

'■■;Satav^anas, 191, , 192, ^ ,,19,20, ' 
193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 1970, 
198, 199, 2120, 216, 218, 

394, 442, 444, 

Satiyaputras, 168, 171, 195, 

393- 

Satranjaya, 39011. 

Satyakama Jabala, 460. 
Satya^raya (of Kaiyana), 419, 
462. 

Saubhuti, 135, 

Saugor, 259, 265. 

Saurastra, 149, 156, 171, 172, 
195, 215, 218, 2450, 251, 
259, 277, 283, 286, 300, 322, 

3^3» 385* 386, 388, 389* 

Sauviras, 68, 205, 

Savatthi (Sravasti), 82, 105, 107. 
Seisin, 1 17, 212, 219, 

Seleukos (Nikator), 121, 131, 
149, 150, 15011, 170, 2 o8, 

Senas, 362, 363, 3630, 364, 

366, 3660, 369. 
Sendamangalam, 472, 487* 
Seng-po-ta, 316. 

Senguttuvan, 490. 

Seniya, 93. 

Seres, 2040. 

Setai, i93« 

Seuna, 450. 

Seven I^godas (temple), 449, 
456. 

Shah Hussain, 384. 

Shih Mir, 349. 

Shahabad, 85, '286, 2870* 

' Sl^bassg^ihi (Shlhba^garh!), 
170, .177. 

Sktahjah^pur, 309* 

Shahpur, 287, 

Shams-^ud-dln,. 349. 

Shan, 353* 

She 4 o-ye-to, 314. 

She-sang-feia (S^Inka), 293, 
,-Shote (temple),. 450, 456. 


if',:,.,,, 
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Shutias, 59. 

Sialkot, 47, 186, ZQ% Z44, 

Siao YBeh-chi, zzi» 

Siboij 136. 

Siddapur, 177, 

Siddharaja (JayasitSsha), 329. 
Siddharaja Jayasitiifia, 328, 
576. 

Siddhaftha, 98* 

Sigerdis, 204n« 

Sigfus, 30. 

Sihabuddin (Ghofi), 329, 330, 
55 on, 335» 536. 

Sihadaya, 198. 

Siharas Rai, 357* 

Sihwan, 13911. 

Sikharasvamm, 25711. . 

Siiaditp (Ham), 284, 285, 

295, 296, 311, 31411. 

Siladitya VII, 285. 

Siladitya Dharmadit3?a, 285. 
Siladityaiaja (SilMtya-Haisa), 
3oon. 

&lihara, 427, 428, 431, 433 Ett> 
432. 

^ilaras (Silaharas), 431. 
Simhadvaja . (Sihadaya), 198, 
Simhala (Simhaladvipa), 414, 
468. 

Siihhaputa, 344. 

Simharaja, 348. 

Simhavifttu, 445, 446, 451, 454, 

■ 483. 

Simhavisnupottarayan, 445. 
Simuka, 191, i:93y 
Simyus, 500. 

Sind, 16, 18, 19, 24, 121, 142, 
1420, 204^ 205, 227, 296, 

5^99* 536.337?'558> 55^»> 

339, 387. 

Sindhu, 28, 1x5, 185, 320. 
SindhukjjSi. 

SindhiifSj^ 381. . , 

SmdhWj, ‘68. 

.Sifldiinaiia# *3^* 


Si%hana, 427, 4270, 428, 432, 
436, 

Sinhala (Siiiihala), 246. 

Sipylos, 203, 

Sirhind, 234, 299, 

Sir-Sukh, 2280. 

Simr, 409. 

Sim Tonda, 448, 

Sisikottas, 127. 

Si^uka, 191*. 

Si^onaga, 930, 109, no, 113, 
1 14. 

SIta, 63, 65. 

Sivadeva, 332. 

Sivaniara (Muttaiasa), 406, 407, 
. 434 *. 

Sivaraja, 362. 

&vas, 30. 

Sivaskandavainian, 443, 444. 
Sivis, 136. 

Siyaka-Harsa, 379, 380, 415. 
Siyyamangaiam, 447. 
Skandagupta, 2600, 261,, 262, 
-26^20, 263, 264, 266, 274. 
SkylaXy 116. 

Sodasa, 215, 2150. 

Soddh^, 313. 

Sodirai, 139. 

Sogdiana, 222. 

Splanki^ (Solanki), 385, 3 940, 
; 5 - 95 - 

Saleman, 440. 

Soma, 426.. 

Somadeva, 535. 

Sotmnatha, 3S7, 389. 
Somalar 03 a 0 , . 1I2. 

. Somavamsis, 332. 

SomeSwia I (^avamalla), 352, 
361, 564, 372, 3S3, 384, 420, 
4210, 422; 465, 466, 407, 468. 
’Somc5^vara II (Bhnvanaifamalla), 

■' 422, 423, 468 469. 

,,%i3ie§yaia HI (BhtHokamalla), 

iy‘s».4afj, 426, 43$* ■ 


■5#: 
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Som (Sona), 91, 170. 

Sooe^ 108, 155, 524. 

Sottgif, 153, 172, 173. 

,:Soiapat,^ 2910, . ; ' 

,,:;Soapar,.:242. , 

Sooloobhunjim, 40511. , 

Sopira, 171, 177^ 198, 440. 
Sophagasenos, 203, 209. 
SopKvtes, 135, i35n, 44. 

Sopixr, 346. 

Sotthiviati, 83. 

South Arcot, 447, 455, 46711, 
47^. 

South Rad^, 464. 

Sou|bQm Kokk, 464. 

SovifJeva,' 4^6. 

Spalagadames, 219. 

Spalar^tes, 219. 

Spalirlses^, 216, 219. 
Siavambelgola, 435. 

Sravasd' (Stavasti), 82, 105, 

167, 226, 255, ^56, 299, 31 1. 
5 e^ikaj 93. 

Sri-Mafa-SrI-'Vallabha,.* 484. 
Sirl-Mara-Vijayottungavarman, 

Sr! Pujamavi, VSSi^jhiputta, 
195, 196. 

Sri Purambiyam, 452, 484.^ 

Sd Samautadeva, 341. 
Sri-Saihsdin^ 349. 
Sd«Vallabha«M^cknaraja, 466. 
SfFVijaya, 463, 468. 

Sr! Yajha Sitakarni, 196. 
Snharsa (author), 331. 

Sdharsa (of Assam), 352, 535, 
^68. 

360. 

Srm^itha, 291. 

Siina^ra, 170, 175^ 543- 

§ria}ayas,'29* 

|iatoTOH§a, 434, 4ji. 

470, 484 48711* 
‘SriWa, 405* . 

379* 


Srong-btsan-Gampo, 314, 332. 
Srughm, 299. 

Srutasena, 45. 

Sse, 21 I. 

Stambha, 407. 

Sthirapak, 359. 

Strabo, 5, 128, 1280, 135, 1350, 
158a, 160, 185, 204, 
205, 482. 

Strato I, 206, 215. 

Strato II, 215. 

Sttbhagasena, 203, 209. 
Sudar^aha, 218, 262. 

Sudas, 29, 30, 3 in. 

Suddhodana, 87, 100. 

Stidraka, 455. 

Sugh, 299. 

Sugriva, 63. 

Sui Vihar, 226, 2260. 

Sujata, 100. 

Sujye§tto> 187, 190. 

SuMpa, run. 

Suka0ya, 49, 

Sukkur, 139. 

Suktimati, 8^. 

Sulaimaa, 5, 322, 415. 

Sulikas, 289. 

SumUya, 1110. 

Sumana (Susima), 163, 182. 
Sutuatra (Sumatra), 2770, 
309 358. 

Sumer, 24, 25. 

Sumitra, 920. 

Sumnat (Souianatha), 387. 
Sumsumagiri, 85, 90a. 

Sundara (Cola), 461, 488. 
Suhgas, 183, 184, 1840, 1870, 
188, 189, 1890, 190, 191, 

193, ^207, 2720. 

Sung-yun, 2270. 

Suuldlk, 96. 

Shia (dynasty), 365. 

Shraplla H, 361. 

Sirasoiasy 84 no. 
Suralmicandm, 26f. 
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Sumatra (Saurastta), zi8. 

Stttat (SHmt), 409, 43 a. 

Sumtha (Sautastra), 195a. 

Samtha, 9231. 

Sumsena, 84, 90. 

Sumvamian II> 348. 

Surya (Shudas), 59. 

Saryavam^is, 332. 

Susa, 158. 

Su^armau, 190, 191. 

Susima, 160, 163, 182, 
Susthitavatman, 287, 351 
Susmiia, 241. 

Sutudti (Sutlej), 28. 
Suvarmbhumi (Burma), 170. 
Suvarnadvipa, 357, 

Suvarmgki (Songir), 153, 172, 
173. 

Suvastu, 28. 

Suvkakha, 218* 

Suyasas, 179, 182, 

Su3rya, 346. 

Suyyapura, 346. 

Svarasjra, 300. 

Svetaketu Aruneya, 4611. 
Swamidatta, 242. 

Swat, 28, 21 1, 253, 

Syr DatyS, 211* 

Syria, 168. 

T 

Tabari, 302, 399. 

Tagata (Ter), 198, 431. 

Ta-hia, 222. 

Ta 4 o-pi«ch^a, 449. 

Ta Yueh-cbi, 221. 

Tai-Tsung, 302, 

Talks, 352 , 352 U. 

Taik n, 415. 

Taikdgas, 427* 

Tailapa, 4x7, 4x711, 418, 418U, 
419, 462, 

Taikpa II, CSlukya, 38 o,'; 4 ^,f^ 
Tijilsas, 352/ 


Takht-i-Bahi, 220, 22011, 222. 

Takkana-ladam, 360, 464* 

Takkolam, 414, 461, 4611X5 

485 . 

Taiagunda, 4320, 443. 

Taki-akai-kadu, 483. 

Talaiyalanganam, 483. 

Takvampura, 434. 

Talkad ^'^alkad), 433, 433 ^> 

434 . 435 . 460 . 

Tamikkam, 428, 43811, 44x11. 

Tamil, 440, 441, 443, 452. 45^. 
464, 475, 490. 

Tamils, 438, 431. 

TamraUpti (Tamluk), 107, 171, 
253. 299. 354- _ 

Tamiaparjtti (Tamraparm), 
168, 393, 481. 

TaiQ^butti, 464. 

Tan^antottam, 453. 

Tang, 302, 345. 

Tanjaiyunkon^, 460. 

Tanjoie (Tafijapurl or Tafi- 
javur or Tanjavur, or Tan- 
juvm), 3980, 4i4i 457. 458, 
459. 459“. 460, 463, 469, 
472, 479, 483, 486. 

TaAka, 405. 

TiranSlha, 5, i6on, iSon, 183, 
186, 187, 203, 35J, 357ri. 

Taraori, 330, 335. 

TarddevSdi, 41811. 

TarojanapSk, 340. 

TarsWsh, 440: 

Tathagaagupta, 274. 

Tauala, 141. 

Taxila (TaksaiilS), 45, 47, 84, 
92, 105, 107, 122, 125, 134. 
142, 144, 145, 154. 160, 162, 
172, 173, 178a, 188, 207, 
210, 212, 2120, 215, 214, 
2140, 215, 220, 2210, 224, 
228 . 

'■iTaxiks, 122,.' 

Tchea-^tVlo-pi-H, 345 . 
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TedacidikaSj 970* 

luka), 341, 347. 

ToM (Dhaiili), 153, 172, 173. 


Tcja^pak, 3900. 


Tel-el-Amama, 38, 

Tranakayito, Maharath!, 194. 


Tdeas, Z03. 

Tmyancore, 439, 484, 487, 490^ 


TeliBgaai, 430. 



Tcl-agu, 39Z, 445 ‘ 

Tpchmopoly, 448, 450, 456, 



457, 470, 479. 


Tewat, 370. 

Trigam, 341. 


Thakkiya (Thakkiya), 323, 347. 

Trikalingas, 427. 


iliakiiri AihSuvarmaa, 332. 

Trikuta, 279. 


Thana, 171, X77, 196, 431, 432, 

Trilocanapda (Pratiliara), 326. 


Thane^var (Thanesar), 45, 289, 

Trilocanapak (Sahi), 340, 342, 


291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 299, 

349 * 


354 * 

Triparadeisos, 1420, 150. 


Theodoms, 21 1. 

Triput!, 369, 3690, 370, 3700, 


Them Nagasena, 206. 

3710, 372, 573, 380, 382,. 


Tiastenes, 217* 

411, 413* 

Tfkala, 98. 


Tibet, 314, 331, 352, 353, 553, 


363. 

Trit§u$, 29. 


Tikura-kot, 85. 

Trivandrum, 454. 


Tkmeveily, 149, 438, 459, 481, 

Tukharistan, 344. 


Tippera, 244/359. 

Tfifitit (Tira-bhukti), 46, 335, 

Tu 4 o-po-po~ta, 284. 


Tuluvas, 436. 


3 5 8, 360, 364, 371. 

Tummana, 381. 


Timjfiana-Sambandaf, 447, 455, 

Tuhga (Khasa), 348. 


483. 

Tonga (river), 4670. , 


Tirukkoyilut, 4670. 

Tu0gabhadra, 422, 423, 428, 


Timrmlai, 360, 464, 465. 

464, 467, 468. 


Timpputambiyam, 484.* 

Turamaya, 168. 


Tkuvadututai, 4780. 

Turuffcas, 321,. 349, 382. 


Timvalaagadu, 4140. 

Torva^s, 29, 42. 


Tiruvengadu, 4670. 

Tusaspa, 171, 1710, 175* 


Tissa (Tisya), 182. 

Tusratta, 39. 


Tisya, 162. 

Tyagasamuto (Vikrama Co|a), 


Tisyamksita, 179, 182. 

471. 


Tiyam,, 179, 182, 

Tyre, 44c. 


Toggala, 382. ■ ■ 

Tyriaspesj 128. 


Tomams, 3290. 

Toj^daiyaty 442. 

u 


Ton^mandalam, 414, 442, 

443, 452, 460. 

UccangJdtug, 4640. 


Tondi, 441Q. 

Ucxiiakalpa M^arSk Sarva- 


TopiS, 177- 

natiha, 2870. 


Totamioa, 266, 280, 281. 

Ucchak, 349. 


Toouna^a (Toiaoi 3 ^-Karoa- 

UdabhSndapur, 325, 341. 
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Udagai, 461 . 

Udayacaridra, 451. 

Udayaditya, 372, 384, 3840, 388* 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa), 245, 
250, 255a, 2570. 

Udayagiri (Puri district), 199* 
Udayana, 89, 8911, io8n, 
Udayibhadra, 108, 113. 

Udayia (Udayibhadra), 64, io8> 
io8n, 1 1 3. 

Udbhata, 345. 

Uddaka Rama-putta, 100* 
Uddalaka Aruni, *460* 
Uddan«iapura, 359. 

Udena (Udayana), 84, 89, 8911, 
90, io8n. 

Udepur, 379, 380, 381, 3S4, 
38411. 

Udhita, 309. 

Usrasena (Tanamejaya^s bro- 
dicr), 45 * 

Ugrasena (Mahapadma), 10911. 
Ugrasena (of Palakka), 243. 
Ugra^ravas, 3. 

Ujjain. (Ujjaini or Ujjayani or 
Ujjayini or Ujjeni), 84, 90, 
105, 153, 160, 162, 172, 173, 
179, 196, 217, 252, 299, 319, 
322, 338, 379, 385, 405, 406, 
407, 409, 41 1, 412, 416, 420. 
Ulugh Kl^, 390. 

Una, 323, 385. 

JJnd (Und), 122, 226. 

United Provinces (U. P.), 223, 
227, 233, 290, 299, 300, 328. 
Unmattavanti, 347, 348. 
Upagupta, 169. 

Upendra, 379. 

Utaiyur (Uragapura), 430, 457, 

459, 486. 

UraS§, 134, 344. 547 - 
Uruvek, 100, loi.- 
' U^vadSta, iSaka, xf?, , 

UShaias, 433^ 47. ' , 

U#ilr, 253* 


U-sse-kia-lo (Huskapura), 2330. 
Utkala, 300, 3-5‘7, 369, 3690, 371. 
Utpalaraja, 380. 

Utpalas, 345, 346, 547, 348. 
Uttama (Cola), 461. 
Uttamabhadras, 216. 

Uttara, 170. 

Uttatako^ala, 328. 

Uttatapatha, 392. 

Uttira-Ladam, 465. 

Uvima Kavthisa, 223, 2230. 

V 

Vacaknavl, 49. 

Vacchas (Vatsyas), 83. 
Vadhrya^va, 310. 

Vaghela, 390, 3900, 427. 
Vahlikas, 252, 2520. 

Vaidumbas, 460. 

Vaidyadeva, 362, 

Faidyanatha, 430, 

Vaikkarai, 490, 
Vaikunthaperumal, 451. 
Vainyagupta Dvada^aditya, 267. 
Vaisali, 83, 86, 95, 96, 98, 105, 
1690, 2380, 259, 253, ^5^:. 
299, 31 1. 

Vai^arhpayana, 45. 

Vaivasvata, 288. 

Vajheska (Vajheska or Va- 
jhe§pa), 2310, 232, 2320. 
Vajira, 91, 93. 

Vajji (Vajjis), 83. 

Vajjians, 88. 

Vairamitra, 190. 

Vajrayudha, 317, 345. 

Vakata, 277. 

VSkItafcas, 235, 250, 258, 277,: 

278, 278n, 279, 394, 443* 
Vakpati, 4, 317. 

Vakpati-Muhja, 380, 381, 382, 
;4I8, 41 9« ' 
f'tTalabM, 283 , 'iSiUji 284t 
486, 296, 29^ joi, 3^85. 


■3 ft. 
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Vaiaiva^, 441, 

Valanadii, 450. 

Vallabha, 41011* ' - 

'Val^ , 3 5S, ,41:5 • ■' , 

'::ValElaseiia,: ^,65.^^ 

Vallajii, 447, 455. 

Vilmiki, 62, 64, 481. 

: ' Vaim£m, • 345. , 

Vamamsthall, 386. 

..'Vamsa, 83, 

Vanatxiala, 3531U 
;Vam§|)am,; ;277.; V. 

YmiLYMy 597.' 

Vadgala-deSa, 360, 465, 

VaatpTir, 346. 

Vatagia]^ n, 452, 484, 
Vamgumvaimia (Vatagu^a II), 
.4$% 484* 

VammiaiH^ 25211, 275. 
Vstl^asi 82, 109, 299, 311, 

Vafdhamilia, 98. 

Vamidia, 361. 

Vatmaas, 561. 

Vattivatdl^ io9. 
Vasabha-Khattiyl, 92. 
VasantapSla, 359* 

43, 

Va^, 139 - 
Vasavadatta, 89, 

Vaiistha, 50, jo, 578- 
V 3 ii§|bi^utra Sd Pujamavi, 

Vastu^^a, 3900. 

Vasul^iiiu, zjt. 

Vasodcva (CShanraiM.), 334. 
Vasudeva (Kanva), 189, 189a, 
190, 191. 

Vasiidc^ .(Kasiiaa), 233, 234. 


Vasiiniitra, i8j, 187, 190, 229, 
251.. 

VStSpi, 3925 395 . 400, 402. 417. 

433 . 446, 448, 451- 
Vatapikon^ 448. 

Vatapiputa (Vatapi), 398. 

Vatsa, 83, 89. 

Vatsabhajji, 272. 

Vatsadc'pi, 264, 266. 

Vatsarija (Piadhara), 356, 406. 
Vatsas, 321. 

Veda-SiJ, i94» 

Vehalla, 95. 

Vdapuia, 456. 

Vellar, 457, 466, 478. 

Vellam (Vellar), 437. 
Vdflipajayam, 443. 

Veiw^, 484, 491. 

.VedgI (Vcdgipuia), 243, 269, 
370, 372, 394, 394 ^ 1 . 406, 
407, 409, 411, 412, 414, 422, 
423, 434, 446, 462, 467, 468, 
469, 470, 471. 

Venni, 438, 

Vesali, 103. 

Velhadipa, 85. 

Vidtta-vifya, 66. 

VidaWia (Vidatbha), 195. 
Vidarbha, 42, 184, 183, 193, 
3 * 0 . 393 - 

\ 7 ideghia M 5 thava, 46. 
yid&,-, 4i, 460, 49, 65, 86. 
Videhas, 470, 85, 86. 

Vidila, 183, 186, 187, 188, 233. 
Vidi 4 a Devi, 182. 

Vidudlbha (Viruddhaka), 92, 
fziu , ■ V : 

Vidyadhan^ 37 J» 57611, 582. 

Vidyadhatadeva (VidySdbaia), 

Vigtabapak H, 339. 

VigtahapSla HI, 361, 372. 
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3330, 386. 
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Vigjtahataja (IV) Visakdeva, 

5 ^ 9 * 334 - 

Vijaya, 481. 

Vijaya-Skandayafman, 444.. 
Vijayabahu, 468, 

Vijayacandra, 329, 334, 377. 
Vijayaditya (of Vatapi), 401, 
402, 

Vijayaditya (Vijayarfea Silahara), 
43 ^- 

Vijayaditya 11 (of Ve6gi), 39811^ 
407. 

Vijayaditya III (Gumga), 368^ 
370, 39811, 409, 41 1* 
Vijayaditya VII, 372, 39811, 467, 
468, 469. 

Vijayakirti, 435. 

Vijayalaya, 459, 459»- 
Vijayanagar, 489. 

Vijayapaia (Candella), 372. 
Vijayapala (Pratihara), 325. 
Vijayapaladeva, 3i8n, 

Vijayarba, 432. 

Vijayasena, 328, 362, 364, 365, 
569. 

Vijjala, 425, 426. 

Vijjana (Vijjala), 425, 432. 
Vijoane^vara, 424. 

Vikkamabahu, 466. 
Vikkamapandu, 466, 

Vikrama, 282, 290, 334, 359, 
360, 371, 374, 375, 585, 4150, 
423, 430, 471, 47111, 480. 
Viktama-Cola, 46511. 
Vikrama-Pandya, 485. 
Vikramaditya ^attoa of the 
*nine gems’), 231, 271, 410. 
Vikramaditya I (of Vatapi), 
406, 400a, 450. 

Vikramaditya II (of Kalya^. 
See also Vikramaditya VI), 
.361, 364, 422, 423, 423% 
467*68, 468, 469. 

Vikramlditya II (VSltapi), 401, 
402, 451* ; \ • 


Vikramaditya V (or I Q) of 
Kalyam), 382, 3820, 419. 

Vikramaditya VI (Tribhmm- 
Aamalla), 352, 421, 425, 424, 
436, 468, 470. 

Vikramanka (Vikramaditya VI), 

,-,423. 

Vikramapura, 364. 

Vikrama^ila, 356. 

Vilardi, 434. 

Vilasadevi, 365. 

Villavar, 438. 

Vima Kkdphises, 222, 223, 223* 
24, 223n, 224, 225. 

Vimda, 410. 

Vimaladitya (of 'Vejfitgi), ;98n, 
462, 469. 

Vinayiditya (Hoysala), 435. 

Vinayaditya, Satya^taya (of 
VMpi), 29811, 401. 

Vinayakapala (MalupSla Pra* 
tihSra), 324, 325. 

Vinayakapala n, 574. 

Vimkpharna (Gondophernes), 
220. 

Vindhyas, 13, 29, 42, 57, 294, 
298, 334, 357, 392, 393, 394. 

Vindhya^kti, 278. 

Vipa§a, 28. 

VIra, 485. 

Vira-Bdiala I (Hoysala), 427, 

436* 

Vira-Ballak II (Hoysak), 427, 
436, 472. 

Vira-Ballak III, 436, 437. 

Vira-Co^, 39811, 469. 

Vira-Narayana, 41011. 

Vira-Pandya, 485, 488. 

Vira-Mjendra (RajakeSari), 
423, 467, 468. 

VIra-Saivas, 425. 

VIra-Sakmegha, 466. 

Vlra Soma, 425. 

V 3 m*Somd'vam, 4S7. ' 
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'Virasena (Naga), 235. 

Virasena (of Ganc&ara), 180, 

Virasena (Sena), 364. 
Virat-nagara, 84. 

Viravarman, 443. 

Viruddhaka (Vidudabha), 92, 

Vilakhadatta, 248, 272. 
Vi^akhayapa, 91. 

Vi§a^s, 30. 

Vishoka, 299. 

Vi^sxxL (Smriti writer), 7811. 
Vifnugopa, 243, 244. 
Visnugupta (C^akya), 147. 
Visnugupta (Candraditya), 267, 
. 267a. 

Vif^ugupta, Parame^vara-Sri, 

287n. 

Vi§jgiiikuj^dins, 394. 
Viagiuvardbana, Bittiga (Hoy- 
sala), 424, 436. 

Viinuvardi^na IV (of Vengi), 
405, 406. 

yisnuvardhana, Rajaraja, 39811. 
Vi§vamitra, 29, 378, 392n. 
yi^Yarupa, 360, 

ViSvavara, 32. 

Vitapala, 363. 

Vitasta, 28, 343, 346. 
Vmgapatam, 24211, 243. 
Vonones, 2i'9., 

Vriji (country), 299. 

Vrijjis, 57* 

Vyaghtaraja, 242. 
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Wakgafiga, 19211. ' 

Waia, 283. 


Wang-heuen-tse (Wang-Mcun- 
tse), 314, 35 ^ 

Wani-Dindori, 520. 

Wanthali, 386. 

Warangal, 3980, 4 ^% 45 <^» 473 » 
487, 488. 

Wardak, 23311. 

Wassaf, 488, 

Wema Kadphises, 2210, 223. 
Western Calukyas, see Caluk- 
yas, Western. 

White Huns, 279. 

Wu-sun, 221. 

Xandrames, iii. 

Xathroi, 139. 

Xerxes, 116. 

Y 

Yadava, 84, 390, 425, 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 43<5. 
YMava Varmans of Eastern 
Bengal, 362. 

Yadavaraja, 329. 

Yadus, 29, 356, 403, 426. 

Yajna Sri, (Yajna Sri Safa- 
karni), 196. 

Yajnasena, 184, 185, 

Yajhavalkya (seer), 46. 
Yajhavalkya (Smriti writer), 

76, 77 > 79 - 
■■■YaksUS, 30^.'v; ;,v 

Yamuna Qumna), 29, 41, 265, 
412. 

Yarkand, 225, 226.* 

Yarkhun, 343. 

Ya^h-Karna, 372. 

YaiSahkara, 348. 

Ya^bpala (author), 389n, 
Yalahpala ^ratihara), 326. 
Yaska, 54, 56. 

Yaiodhara, 100. 
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Yasodharman, 26411, 279, . 281, 

2S2, 28211. 

Yasovarman (of Kanauj), 316, 
517. 544 y 555* 

Yasovarman (Paramara);, 388. 
YaSovarman Candeila, 325n, 374. 
Yaudheyas, 57, 218, 244, 2440. 
YauvanaSrI, 361. 

Yava-bhumi, 358. 

Yavana, 170, 185, 187, 194, 
198, 200, 204, 206, 210, 213, 
25211, 329, 356, 441. 

Yavanas, 68. 

Yayati, 327. 

Yayatinagari, 242, 

Yellamancili, 243. 

Yen-kao-chen, 222. 

Ye-tha-i-li, 279. 

Yewur, 421. 

Yonas (Yavanas), 171. 
Ysamotika, 217. 

Yuan Qiwang, 5, inn, 170, 


1700, 171, 226, 2270, 22911, 
2465 265, 281, 282, 284, 285, 

291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 2990, 300, 301, 

•302, 304, 3050, 306, 307, 

308, 309, 310, 31X, 312, 332, 
337» 340, 343> 344. 35<>> 

3545 395^1. 399. 40a, 449. 455. 
45^. 45% 48% 

Yuddbamaila, 414. 

Yudhisthira, 66, 67. 

Yueh-chi, Siao, 221. 

Yueh-chis, Ta, 211, 221, 222, 
2 ^ 79 - 

Yung Hwei, 3140. 

Yusufzai, 1 21. 

Yuvaraja II (Kalacuti), 380. 
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Zoroaster, 97. 
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SELECT OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

hearty congratulatioas ou getting your history into 
print**! hope will win for you much glory? as you deserve,.,^' 
(L, D. Barneti; 

^‘..•You have treated it with groit vivacity and with sound- 
ness of judgment* On the well-worn topic of you have 
succeeded in writing much that is both sound and of substantial 
value... I have no doubt that you have made a really valuable 
addition to our historical knowledge of important facts'^ — (A. B* 

Keitji, 7 - 4 ~ 37 )- 

“You have thus produced a work of ref erma for which students 
of Indian history will be grateful^^ — (E. J. Rapson, 28-4-57). 

“...It is a scholarly work, marked by accuracy, precision and 
sound judgment. The author has carefully examined all the 
sources and placed before his readers an interesting but unvar- 
nished account of the memorable events that centred around 
Kanauj. His style is condensed and elegant and his criticism is 
always dispassionate i^d to the point. I^e author is to be cong- 
ratulated on the fine piece of work which he has produced." — 
(R. C Majumdae, Modem KevieWy July, 1958). 

“The book shows considerable research, anc| is a valuable 
contriburion to ^cient 'Indian ftistory^^ (ThLombd Timesp Literary^ 
Supplement, September x8, 1937)* 

“...Dr. Tripatiri^s' treatment of, his, subject i$ full and critic^ 
and he has given us a contribution fa the medieval history of his 
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aative land which is Hkcly to he the standard one rnitli our sources 
are unexpectedly increased. The book is well written, has an 
excellent index, is nicely printed, and is pleasing to handle : It has 
been produced in a manner wor&y of its merits/’~~(JOHN Allah). 

"‘This is an excellent account of the ancient city of Kanauj 

and the various kingdoms of which it was the capital Dr. 

Tripathi shows fairness and discrimination in setting out and 
elucidating the numerous doubtful points in the political history 
and in addition provides useful discussions of the references in 
the inscriptions to fiscal, administrative, and religious affairs — 
(Sir Richard Burn, Journal of the Kojal Asiatk Society). 

"‘...The book is a very good history of a great country and 
a welcome contribution tO’sdioIarsMp...”--^I^<3arV Oriental List^ 
London, April-June, 1937). 

"‘Thie present author is one of those distinguished scholars 
who are devoting themselves to the elucidation of the early 
medkeval period of .Indian history. His studies about Har§a are 
exhmtive and surpass the existing works both in materials and presenta-- 
tion. The Chinese pilgrim’s evidence has been studied in a manner 
which can righdy claim to be an advance over his predecessors on 
the subject... The task has been executed with a care and ability on 
which Dr, Tripathi can rightly be congratulated.” — ^he Indian 
Historical Quarterly^ Calcutta, Vol, XIII, No. I). 

“...Dr. Tripathi has removed a long-felt want in a worthy 
manner. His survey shows a complete mastery over the sources and 
a synthetic. mind, which, without being peg>lexed by the conflicts 
of evidence, has succeeded in firmly grasping the vital factors of 
this period...” — (Indian Culture^ Calcutta, Apnl, 1938), 

"‘Dr. Tripathi’s account of this panorama of events is scholar- 
ly and readable, and one of its interesting features is hit delinea- 
tion of the social conditions, literary and religious activity, and the 
forms of civil government under the several dynasties. The sub- 
ject is a useful contribution to the study of Ancient Indian history.” 
— (TiJtf TUmes of India^ Bombay, July 30, 1937). 

*‘Df. Tripathi has rendered a ' distinct service to the Wuse of 
resuscitating early Indian History by Ms adnflrable and scholarly 
work. He shows a remarkable grasp of events that took place 
thousands^of years ago, methodical skill in the arrangement of all 
the wealth of matcriris he has collected ftom original literary and 
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eplgraphic sources, and his narration of facts is in a very vigorous 
and polished style. Indeed, one does not know what to admire 
most — the authot’^s sound judgment, critical analysis of the avaih 
able data or literary ability — which are ail found in rare combina- 
tion in this header^ 5<>-'5-37)‘ 

“The History of Kanauj is a landmark in the publications 
bearing on Indian history. It will indeed rank among the most 
remarkable ventures on history of all times; for if deep research, 
marshalling into array of historical incidents in their proper sett- 
ing, due assessing of values on these events and happenings, ripe 
judgment, logical conclusions, freedom from bias, intelligent 
outlook and brilliant imagination be the criteria of the excellence 
of an admirable publication. Dr. Tripathi*$ theme will indeed 
elicit the highest esteem from the worthies of his profession'^ — 
(Journal of the B. H. D., Vol. V, No. 3). 

“Dr. Tripathi has given ampule evidence in this book of 
possessing a fine sense of proportion, acute critical powers, and 
scholarly sobriety... Dr. Tripathi is scrupulous even in matters of 
detail and rational in his outlook. He writes without efforts 
in an even style suited to the, nature of the subject /' — (Tie Hindus- 
tan Timss^ Magazine Supplement, 14-6-37). 

This is a monument of historical $cholarship/'-~(T^^ 
Servant of India, 1 2-1-39). 


